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10 ADVERTISEMENT. 

early experience of the world. He was thrown, luckily 
in the prime of life, into the family of a great personage, 
where he had the happiness of an interview with a mo- 
narch ; from whence he had reasonable hopes of satisfying 
liis towering ambition. But he found them followed by no- 
thing but disappointment. In a course of years, honours 
seemed a second time to make their court to him. He 
came into favour with a piime minister under another 
reign, even when different principles prevailed firom those 
which guided his former patron ; a rare felicity ! which, 
however, in the event, served only to convince him that 
he was banished to Ireland for life, and that all hopes were 
cut off of his rising, even there, any higher than the 
Deanery, What would one of his parts and wit do in 
such a situation, but drop mankind as much as possible, 
especially the higher class of it, which to a man of hu* 
mour is naturally a restraint ; where, at best, as he ol^> 
serves, the only difference is, to have two candles on the 
table instead of one ? YHiat, I say, would such a one do 
but cultivate an acquaintance with those who were dis- 
appointed lik^ himself ? what but write complimentB on 
ladies^ lampoons on men in power, sarcasms on human 
nature, trifle away life between whim and resentment, just 
as the bile arose or subsided ? He had sense, and I be- 
lieve religion, enough to keep him fi-om vice ; and, from a 
consciousness of his integrity, was less solicitous about the 
a^^aiances of virtue, or even decency, which is often 
the counterfeit of it The patriot principle, which he had 
imbibed in.Qveen Anne's reign, lurked at the bottom of 
his heart; which, as it was more active in those days than 
since, sometimes roused him to defend the church, and 
Ireland his asylum, against any encroachments. — YIew 
him now in his decline. Passions decay, and the lamp 
of life and reason grows dim. It is the fate of many, I 
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may saj most geniuses, who have secluded themselves 
finom the world, to lose their senses in their old age ; es- 
pedally those who have worn them out in thought and 
applicadoo. *^ Providence, perhaps, has therefore ordain- 
ed, that the eyes, the inlets of knowledge, should be im- 
paired, before the understanding, the repositcnry of it, is 
decayed ; that the defects of the former may protract the 
latter. Few of us are enough sensible how much the 
^cmjugal tie, and the several connexions which follow 
fiom it, how much even domestic troubles, when sur- 
mountable, are the physic of the soul ; which, at the 
same time that they quicken the senses, preserve them 
too." 

Not wishing to trouble the public with any more last 
wards of Dr. Swift ; the Editor contented himself with wri- 
ting in the margin of his own books such particulars as oc 
corred relative either to the Dean, or to his writings ; a 
drcumstance which now enables him to supply several 
matters which had escaped Mr. Sheridan's observation, 
and to elucidate some passages which were left unex- 
j^ained. Careftd, however, not very materially to inter, 
fere with the general arrangement of Mr. Sheridan's^edi- 
tion ; what has been superadded, though attended with no 
flnall labour, it is useless to the general reader to point 
out To the critical collator, it would be superfluous. 

For the first admission into the Dean's Works of the 
articl^ marked in the several Tables of Contents with 
an asterisk, the present Editor is responsible; and the 
authority on which the miscellaneous tracts are adopted 
IB m general given. 

The Epistolary Correspondence sufficiently speaks 
fiir itself and needs no apology. Some of these are now 
first printed from the originals ; and '^ Letters written by 
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wise men," sajs an experienced writer, ''are of aU 
the works of men, in my judgment, the best."* 

One advantage at least this edition possesses: a com- 
plete general Index, compiled by a Friend, whose kind 
attention has much facilitated the labours of the Editor. 

For the critical notes the reader is almost wholly in- 
debted to the late Mr. Sheridan. Those which are his- 
torical are selected from the former publications of Lord 
Orrery, Dr. Delany, Dr. Hawkesworth, Deane Swift, Esq. 
Bishop Warbiurton, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Warton, Mr. Bow- 
yer. Dr. Birch, Mr. Faulkner, and the present Editor. 

J. NICHOLS. 

* BacoD, de Augment ScieBtiaruni. 
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jTHE adverUsement having in some degree etplained 
the nature of the present edition ; this preface shall give 
the history of those which have preceded it 

Swift's earliest appearance before the public as a wri- 
ter was in the separate Pindaric Odes which appear in 
the beginning of the tenth volume, and in the prefaces 
prefixed to the works of his firiend and patron. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, 1692. 

In 1701 he published a pamphlet of some conse- 
quence, in quarto, under the title of ^ The Contests and 
DiflBentloiis,'' &c. which were followed, in 1704, by 
*^ The Tale of a Tub f ' and bj several occasional essays 
in jHTOse and verse between that year and 1711; when, 
an attempt having been made to obtrude on the public a 
spurious collection of his Tracts, which had now become 
popular, he consented that his friend John Morphew 
should present to the public, but still without his name, 
a volume of " Miscellanies in Prose and Verse ;" to 
whidi the following advertisement, undoubtedly with 
Dr. Swift's concurrence, was prefixed : 

^ To publish the writings of persons without their con- 
tent, is a practice, generally speaking, so unfair, and has 
80 many times proved an unsuiTerable injuiy to the credit 
and reputation of the authors, as well as a shameful im- 
podtiOD on the public, either by a scandaloiLs insertion of 
spurious pieces, or an imperfect and faulty edition of such 
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as are genuine ; that though I have been master of such 
of the following pieces as have never yet been printed 
lor sevcTal months, I could never, though much impor- 
tuned, prevail on myself to publish them, fearing even 
a possibility of doing an injiuy in eitlier of those two re- 
spects to tlie pei-son who is generally known to be the 
author of some ; and, m ith greater reason than I am at 
present at libei-ty to give, supposed to be the author of 
all the other pieces which make up this collection. But 
as my own unwillingness to do any thing which might 
prove an injuiy to the supposed author's reputation, to 
whom no man pays a jiister esteem, or bears a greater 
rcFpect than mj self, has hitherto kept me from giving the 
v/orld so agi-eeable an entertainment as it will receive 
from tlie following papers ; so the sense I had that he 
would rt*ally now suffer a much greater in both instances 
from other hanils, was the occasion of my determuiing to 
do it at present : since some of the following pieces have 
lately appeared in piint from very imperfect and uncor- 
rect copies. Nor was the abuse like to stop here ; for 
these, iwth all the defects and impeifections they came 
out under, met with so much applause, and so universal 
a good reception from all men of wit and taste, as to 
prompt the booksellers, who had heard that other of these 
tracts were in manuscript in some gentlemen's hands, to 
seek by any means to procure them, which should they 
compass, they would without question publish in a 
manner as little to the author's credit and reputation, 
as they have already done those few which unfortu- 
nately have fallen into their possession. This being a 
known fact, I hope n ill be sufficient to make this publi- 
cation, though without the author's content or know- 
ledge, very consistent with that respect I sincerely bear 
him ; who, if it should not appear to be perfectly without 
fault, can witli little justice complain of the wrong he 
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receives by it, since it has prevented his sulTering a much 
greater, no more than a man who is pushed down out of 
the way of a bullet, can with reason take as an aflront, 
either the blow he falls by, or the dirt he rises with. 

" But indeed I have very little uneasiness upon me 
for fear of any injury the author's credit and reputation 
may receive from any imperfection or uncon*ectncss in 
these following ti-acts ; since the persDns from whom I 
had them, and in whose hands I have reason to believe 
the author left them, when his affairs called him out of 
this kingdom, are of so much worth themselves, and have 
so great a regard for the author, that I am confident they 
would neither do nor suffer any thhig that might turn to 
his disadvantage. I must confess I am upon another 
account under some concern, which is, lest some of the 
following papei-s ai-e such as the author perhaps would 
rather should not have been published at all ; in which 
case, I should look upon myself highly obliged to ask his 
pardon : but even on tliis supposition, as there is no per- 
son named, the supposed author is at liberty to disown as 
much as he thinks fit of what is here published, and so 
can be chargeable with no more of it than he pleases to 
take upon himseUl 

" From this apology I have been making, the reader 
may in part be satisfied how these papei-s came into my 
hands ; and to give him a more particular information 
herein will prove little to his use, though perhaps it 
might somewhat gratify his curiosity, which I shall think 
. not material any farther to do, than by assuring him, that 
I am not only myself sufficiently convinced that all the 
tracts in the following collection, excepting two, before 
both of which I have in the book expressed my doubt- 
fulness, were wrote by the same hand ; but several judi- 
cious persons who are well acquainted with the supposed 
autbor^s writings^ and not altogether strangers to his con- 
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versation, have agreed with me herein, not only for the 
reasons I have before hinted at, but upon this account 
also, that tliere are in every one of tliese pieces some 
particular beauties that discover this author's vein, who 
excels too much not to be distinguished, since in all his 
writings such a surprising mixture of wit and learning 
true humour and good sense, does every where appear^ 
as sets liim almost as far out of the reach of imitation, 
as it does beyond the power of censiure. 

** The reception that these pieces will meet with from 
the public, and the satisfaction they will give to all meu 
of wit and taste, will soon decide it, whether there be 
any reason for the reader to suspect an imposition, or 
the author to apprehend an injury ; the former, I am 
fully satisfied, inll never be, and tlie latter I am sure I 
never intended : in confidence of wMch, should the au- 
thor, when he sees these tracts appear, take some offence, 
and know where to place his resentment, I will be so 
free as to own, I could without nmch uneasiness at down 
under some degree of it, since it would be no hard task 
to bear some displeasure from a single person, for that 
for which one is sure to receive tlie thanks of every body 
else." 

The contents of this volume of genuine and acknow- 
ledged IMiticellanies shall here be given : 

L ^- A Discourse of the Contests and Dissentions be- 
tween the Nobles and Commons ui Athens and Rome,^' 
1701; 2. "The Sentiments of a Church of England 
Man,'* 1 708 ; 3. *' Argument to prove that the abolish- 
ing of Christianity,** &c. 1 708 ; 4. « A Project for Ad- 
vancement of Religion," 1 709 ; 5. "' Meditation ou m 
Broomstick," 1 704 ; 6. " Various Thoughts, moral and 
diverting," 1 706 ; 7. ' Tritical Essay upon the Facul- 
ties of the Mind,*' 1 707 ; 8. '' Predictioa<« for the year 
1708 j" 9* « Account of Partridge's Death,*' 1708 ; 10. 
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<" TiDdkatkm of BickenUC* 1700; 11. «" A famout 
Finedktknof MerliD," 1700 ; 12. "" Letter on the Sacrap 
mental Teat," 1708. The Poems were, "* VeiKs in a 
Lady's Ivory Table-book ;*" "" Frances Harris's Peti- 
don;'' ^BaUad on Lady Betty Berkeley'b adcfin^ a 
sUnza to a fonner Ballad ;'' "" Van's House ;" "• The 
Salamander;" "" Baucis and Philemon;" '^ To Biddy 
Ffciyd ;" ** The History of Van's House ;" •* Grub- 
street Elegy on Partridge ;" «* Apollo outfitted ;" " Dc- 
aoripdoD of the Mcnming ;" "^ A City Shower ;" and 
«" The Vutues of Sid Hamet's Rod." 

Li 1712, Swift deviated from his accustomed habit, fay 
am-wing his name to a favourite project, in a ** Letter to 
the Lord Treasurer;" and in 1714 he had prepared for 
flie press a ^History of the four last years of the 
Queen;" on which he had bestowed much attention, 
bat wfakh the decease of his Royal Mistress threw 
whoDy into the shade, nor, after that period, was he at 
aH edidtous for acquiring reputation as an author. 

The ** Drapier's Letters" were presented singly to the 
public as they came out. The copy of "• Gulliver's 
Travels," whkh in 1 726 was transnitted to the press 
through the medium of Mr. Pope, is thus alhided to by 
the Dean, in a letter to Mr. Pulteney, May 12, 1735: 
^ I never got a farthing by any thing I writ, except once 
about ei^t years ago, and that fay Mr. Pope's prudent 
management for me." The sum which was received for 
Gulliver is stated to have been 300/. ; and on the pub- 
fication oi three volumes of their joint Miscellanies, 
which were left wholly to the disposal of Mr. Pq>e, the 
profit was 150/.* 

* Hkw particulan were conummicated in 1749 to Dr. Birch by 
Mr. Faulkner ; who added, that ** Dr. Swift had long cooceived » 
neao opinioD of Mr. Pope, od account of his jeadonf, pceridi, avari- 
cioD9 temper.** 
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Id July, 1732, the Dean gave to IVIi's. Pilkingtcm the 
following loofic asfligninent, the original of which is in the 
hands of the present editor : 

'' Whereas several scattered papers, in prose and 
vei*se, for three or four years last past, were printed in 
Dublin, by JVIr. Geoi^e Faulkner, some of which were 
sent in manuscript to Mr. William Bowyer, of London, 
printer ; which pieces are supposed to be written by me, 
and aic now, by the means of the Reverend Matthew 
Filkington, who delivered or sent them to the said Faulk- 
ner and Bowser, become the property of the said Faulk- 
ner and Bowyer : I do heie, witliout specifying the said 
papers, give up all manner of right I Inay be thought to 
have in the said papers, to Mr. Matthew Pilkingtoa 
aforesaid, who informs me that he intends to ^ve up the 
said right to Mr. Bowyer aforesaid. 

Witness my hand, July 22, 1 732. 

JONATH. SWIPT. 

Fnmi the Deaneiy House in Dublin^ the 
day and year above nnriUenJ'* 

'' Pursuant to an assignment, dated the 22d day of 
July, 1 732, granted to me by the Rev. Doctor Swift, of. 
several pieces in prose and verse, supposed to be written 
l^y him, which pieces were printed by Mr. Faulkner in 
Dublin, and Mr. Bowyer in LondcHi, most of which pieces 
wei*e conveyed to them by me ; I do hereby give up all 
manner of right which is conveyed to me by the said as- 
signment to Mr. W^iniam Bowyer, of London, printer, 
as empowered by the Rev. Di-. Swift aforesaid. 

In witness whereof^ I have set my hand, this 5th day 
of October, 1732. 

Matt. Pilkincton." 

' Four volumes of the Dean^s Miscellanies were publish- 
t*.d hy Mr. Faulkner in 1 734 ; and speedily reprinted in 
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KnglaniL These were foDowed in tmih kingdoms by 
seyenl other single vohunes. But the earliest regular 
cditioD vas in twelve vohimes, 8vo. 1 155 (reprinted in 
1767) under the respectaUe name of the late Dr. John 
Hawksswobth,. who thus very properly introduced 
them: 

^ The Woiks of Dr. Jonathan Swift were written and 
pohliBhed at very distant periods of his life, and had pas»- 
ed through many editions before they were collected into 
Tolumes, or distinguished from the productions of c<»- 
tempcMrary wits, with whom he was known to associate. 

•* The Tale of a Tub, the Battle of the Books, and 
the Fragment, were first published together in 1 704 ; and 
the Apolog)', and the notes from Wottou, were added in 
1710 ; this edition the Dean revised ashort*time before' 
his understanding was impaired, and his ccHTections* wiU 
be fiMmd in tliis impression. 

** Gulliver's Travels were first printed in the year 1 726, 
with some alterations which had been made by the per^ 
son through whose bauds they were conveyed to the 
press ; but the original passages were restored to the sub- 
sequent editions. 

^ Many other pieces, both in prose and yerse, wlneh 
had been written between the years 1 09 1 and 1 727, were 
then collected and published by the Dean, in coi\juno- 
tion with Mr. Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, and Mr. Gay, under 
the title of MiscelloHies.f Of all these pieces, though 
they were intended to go down to posterity together4 the 
Dean was not the author, as appeared by the 'atle pages : 

* From a corrected copy then in the hrnnda of the late Deane 
Si^-ift, Esq. 

t See the joint Preface of Pope and SwL<t in vol. xxiii. 
t " At all adventures, yours and my name diall stand linked fHendi 
to poflAerity, both in rerse and pro»e." 

Pope 19 Smifly March 23, ]7Z7-a. 
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Imt thej continued uiidistiDgiiislied tin 174^ and then 
Mr. Pope, having new-daised them, ascribed each per- 
f(mnance among the prose to its particular author in a 
table of contents ; but of the verses he distinguished ontf 
the Dean's, by marking the rest with an asterisk. 

'^ In the year 1 735, the pieces of which the Dean was 
the auth(»r were selected finom the Miscellany, and, with 
Gulliver's Travels, the Drapier's Letters, and some other 
pieces which were written upon particular occasions in 
Ireland, were published by Mr. George Faulkner, at 
Dublin, in four volumes. To these he afterward added 
a fifth and a sixth, containing the Examiners, Polite 
Conversation, and some other tracts, which were soon 
followed by a seventh volume of letters, and an eig^bth 
of posthumous pieces. 

*' In this collection, although printed in Ireland, the 
tracts relating to that country, and in particular the 
Drapier's Letters, are thrown together in great confusion ; 
and the Tale of a Tub, the Battle of the Books, and 
the Fragment, are not included. 

" In the edition which is now offered to the public,* 
the Tale of a Tub, of which the Dean^s coirections 
sufficiently prove him to have been the author, the Bat- 
tle of the Books and the Fragment, make the first vo- 
lume ; the second is Gulliver's Travels ; the misceUaniea 
will be found in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth ; and 
the contents of the other volumes are divided into two 
classes, as relating to England or Ireland. As to the 
airangement of particular pieces in each class, there 
Mrere only three things that seemed to deserve attention, 
or that could direct the choice ; that the verse and prose 
bhould be kept separate ; that the posthumous and doubt- 

* This was Dr. Hawkeswortli^i arraogemeDt : Mr. Sheridan*! Kill 
be deecribed hereafter. 
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ftd pieees dioald not be niD^M wilb ihom wbkh ibe 
Dean h known to have pubfished himself; and thit 
lliose tracts iHddi are parts <tf a regular series, andfOos- 
ttate eadi other, should be ranged in snccesrion, without 
the intervention of other matter: such are the Drapier\) 
l>ttei% and some other papers publiflhed upon the same 
occ asi on, which have not mdy in the Irish edition, hut 
in every other, been so nrixed as to misrepresent some 
frets and obscure others : such also are the tracts on the 
Sacramental Test, which are now first put together in 
regular order, as they shouM always be read by those 
who would see their whole strei^th and propriety. 

'^ As to the pieces which have no connexion with each 
olber, some have thought that the serious and the comic 
should have been put io separate classes ; but this is not 
the method which was taken by the Dean himself or by 
M*. Pope, when they published the Miscellany, in whidb 
the transition 

* From grave to gay, from lively to serere,' 

appears frequentfy to be the eiiect rather of chcnce tlian 
9cadenL* However, as the reader wiU liave the whole 
in his possession, he may punue either the grave or the* 
gay with very little trouble, and without losing any {Mea- 
sure or intelligence which he would have gained from a 
dlllerent airai^ement. 

''Aniong the miscellanies is the Instoiy of John Bol^ 
a political allegpiy, whkh is now fiuther opened by a 
Ami narrative of the iacts upon which it is fiiiuided, 
whether suppositioas or true, at the loot of the page. 

*^ The notes which have been publiriied widi fonner 



* " Opt MiiTf llany it now quite printed. I am prodigioariy pieased 
with this joint vdume, in which methinks we look like friends ride by 
side, aermu mad wurryhy toms— diverting others just as we diverted 
QDrselveii** Ptft U Smifty Mmnk 8, 172^7. 
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editions have Ux the moet part been retained, because 
they were supposed to have b^en written, if not by the' 
Dean, yet by some friend who knew his particular view 
in the, passage they were intended to iUustrate, or. the 
truth of the fact which they asserted. 

^ The notes which hare been added to this edition 
contain, -among other things^ a history 'of the author's 
works, which would have made a considerable part of 
bis life ; but, as the occasion on which particular pieces 
were wiitten, and the events which they produced, could 
not be related in a series, without frequent references 
;)nd quotations, it was thought more eligible to put them 
together ; in the text innumerable passages have been 
restored, which were evidently corrupt in every other 
edition, whether printed in England or Ireland. 

^ Among the notes will be found some remai'ks on 
tliose of another writer ; for which no apology can be 
thought necessary, if it be considered that the same act 
is justice if the subject is a criminal, which would have 
been murder if executed on the innocent. 

" Lord Orrery has been so far from acting upon the 
principle on which Mr. Pope framed this petition in his 
Universal Jhrayer, 



** Teach me- 



" To hide the faults I w«," 

that, where he has not found the appearance of a fault, 
he has laboured hard to make one. 

^ Lord Orrery has also supposed the Dean himself to 
have been the editor of at least six volumes of the Iris^h 
edition of his works; but the contrary will incontestably 
appear upon a c(Mnparison of that edition with tliis, as 
well by those passages which were altered luider colour 
of correction, as by those in which accidental imperfec- 
tions were suffered to remain. 
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*- The editor of Uie Irish editioa has alio takea iatp 
his ooUec^iQa several spurious pieces in verse^ vhicb 
the Dean aealousljc disavowed, aod which thercfiore he 
would certainly have excluded from aaj collection printr 
ed under his iuspectiou and with his consent. But there 
is evidence of another kind to prove that the Dean never 
revised any edition of his works for Faulkner to print ; 
and that on tiie contrar>' he was uniiil)ing that Faulkner 
shouki'priut them at aU. Faulkuei*, in an advertisement 
publidied Oct. 15, 1754, calls himself the edit^ as 
well as publi^er of the Dublin edition ; and the Dean 
has often renounced the undertaking in express teims. 
In his letter to Mr. Pope, dated May 1, 1 733, he says, 
that when tlie printer applied to him for leave to print 
his works in Ireland, he told him he would give no leave ; 
and when he printed them without, he declared it was 
wmdi to his discontent ; the same sentiment is ako more 
strongly expressed in a letter now in the hands of the 
publisher,* which was written by the Dean to the late 
Mr. Benjamin Motte, his bookseller in London.'' 

In 1 762, the thirteenth and fourteenth volumes were 
added by the late Mr. Bowveb ; whose advertisement 
is worth preserving : 

'' The pleasure Dean Swift's Works have already 
alRirded will be a sulKcient apology iox communicating 
to the reader, though somewhat out of season, these 
additional volumes; who wUl be less displeased that 
they have been so long suppressed, than thankful that 
they are now at last published. We have no occa- 
sion to apologize for the pieces themselves; for, as 
they have all the internal marks of genuineness, so, by 
then- farther opening the author's private correspondence, 
they display the goodness of his heart, no lees than the 

* See this letter, dated Nov. 11, 1733, io vol. xix. 

b3 
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never^ceairizig sallies of hk idt His answer to "• The 
Rights ctftlie Cliristian Chiirdi'' is a nsmarkable instance 
of both, which, though unfinished, and but the slii^ 
prolusions of his strength, show how sincere, how able a 
champioDhe was of religion and the church. So soon as 
these were printed in Dublin, in a new edition ai the 
Dean's works, it was a justice due to them to select them 
thence, to complete the London edition. Like the au- 
thor, though they owe their birth to Ireland, they will 
ieel their maturity ui England ;* and each nation will 
contend which shaU receive them with greater ardour. 

'^ We have added, in the last volume, an Index to all 
the Works ; wherein we have ranged the brnis mots scat^ 
tered through them under the article Swiftiana, by 
wfaich thebrbrjghtnesB is collected, as it were, into a focus, 
and they are placed in such open day, that they are se- 
cured, for the future, from the petty larceny of meaner 
wits." " 

The fifteenth and sixteenth vohimea were puMished in 
1765, und^ the immediate direction of his kinsman^ 
Dbanb Swivt, Esq. with this Pre^ice : 

** It may appear somewhat strange to the worid, and 
espedally to men of taste and learning, that so many po- 
etical, historical, and other miscellaneous productions of 
Dr. Swift should have lain dormant such a number of 
years, after the decease of an author so umversaDy ad- 
mired in all nations of the globe, which have ai^ diare of 
politeness. However, not to be over and above particular 
on this occanon ; were it of any consequence to relate by 
what extraordinaiy means these several papers were res- 
cued fiK» the inpnles of time and aoddents; or, tolnsiit 
upon some other eheunis tances> wUch, at presei^ we 

*8ee thifthoagiht poeti<»Hy s ipt e md t la sa Ejpicnii Bear tht 
qmI of the Eleventh Vcdomei 
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choose topaaovcrlDrfleDoe; k would, periii|Mi, Beem 
•nthor DMOT wt mnMiin g, ttmt ever indoed they ihonld 
hsvQ had die good fartBiie to make thev iqppearaiice at 
afl. It amy niice to observe, that, hi order to gratMy 
the curiosity of the public, we shall ascertahi these utI- 
tings lo be gemine ; although to ereiy man of taste and 
jndgmedl they carry their own marks of authenticity. 
And therefore, as afl the wiginal manuscripts, not to men- 
lion two or three poems taken from the public prints, are 
in the Doctor's own hand; or, transcribed by his amanor 
ensis, have the sanction of his indonement ; some few o6> 
pies, finr which indeed we have the honour to be obliged 
lo our friends, only excepted ; we shall depoate them hi 
the British Museimi, provided the Governors will please 
to leoeive them into their collection.*' 

Three vohimes of the Dean's Ejnstolary Conrespond* 
CBoe were thus incribed in 1766: 

"^ To the Right Honourable Richard Earl Temple, 
Yiscomt and Baron Cobham, one <tf his Majesty's Most 
HononraUe Privy Council, and Knight ci the Most 
KoUe Order <tf the Garter ; these letters of persons end- 
Bent fiw their rank and genins are inscribed, as a tribute 
of esteem and veneration, due to a duuracter so highly 
distlqguished for private and public virtue ; for the dis- 
fbsjr of aimable qualities as a man, and the exertion of 
great idbilities as a patriot, by his lordship's most obedient 
hnnble servant, Thomas Wiuos.'' 

The following F^refru^e to these volumes was writtoi by 
Dr. Hawkesworth : 

^ The letters here offered to the public were a present 
from the late Dr. Swift to Dr. Lyon, a degyman ci Ire* 
land, for whom he had a great regard ; they were ob* 
ttdned of Dr. Lyon by Mr. Thomas Wilkes, ai DuMhi, 
and of Mr. Wilkes fay the booksdlers for whom they are 
piMdied. 
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^ As nuuoy <^ them mentioa peraons wbo have been long 
dead, and allude to incidents not now generafly known,, 
they- vould have been too obscure to afford general en- 
tertaiunieat or infoi-mation, if they bad not been elucida- 
ted by notes. 

^ This neceaBary elucidation I have endeavoured to 
supply at the request of the proprietors, from such know- 
ledge of the Dean's connexions and wiitings as I was able 
to a9quire, when I revised twelve volumes of his works, 
'wluch were published about ten years ago, with notes of 
the same kind ; and some account of his life. 

'^ Many passages, however, occurred, wliich, though 
they wanted explanation, I could not explain : these I 
made the subject of queries ; which beiog shown to the 
late reverend Dr. Birch, he furnished answers to most 
of them, which are distinguished from the other notes by 
inveiled commas. The favour cost him some trouble ; 
but he conferred it with that readiness and pleasure, which 
has made his character amiable upon many occasions of 
much gi'eater importance. 

'^It has been thought best to print all the letters in or- 
der of time, without regarding by whom they are written ; 
for if aU the letters of each person had been classed to- 
gether, the pleasure of the reader would have been great- 
ly lessened, by passing again and again through the same 
series, as often as he came to a new collection ; whereas 
the series is now pi-eserved regular and unbroken through 
the whole correspondence. Those which, being of un- 
certam date, could not be brought into this series, are 
printed together in an appendix. 

*' Three letters from the Dean to the late earl of Bath, 
general Pulteuey was pleased to communicate to the edi- 
tor, by the favour of the reverend Dr. Douglas; two of 
these will be fountain the appendix, the other had been 
already printed from a copy in the Dean's hand-writing. 
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In Ihe* appendix will ako be found Bome letten between 
the Dean and Mn. Esther Vanhomrigb, with a few 
othen, wliidi did not come to the hands of the proprieton 
till the rest of the work was printed. 

*^ Some letters of a private nature, and some that relate 
to persons who are still living, have been suppressed ; but 
the number is veiy smalL S<Hne are inserted that per- 
sons fl^l living have written ; but they are such as would 
reflect no dislionour upon the hi^est character. 

'*' For the publication of letters, which certainly were 
not written for the public, I shall however make no apolo- 
gy In my own name, because the publication of them is 
not my own act, nor at my own option ; but the act of 
those to whom they bad been sold for that purpose, be* 
fore I knew they were in being. 

*^ It may, however, be presumed, that though the publi- 
cation of letters has been censured by some, yet that it is 
not condemned by the general voice, since a numerous 
subscription, in which are many respectable names, has 
been lately obtained, for printing other parts of the Dean's 
epistolary correspondence, by a relation who professes the 
utmost veneration for his memory ; and a noble lord*" hat 
permitted Mr. Wilkes to place this under his protection. 

^ A recommendation of these volumes is yet less neces- 
sary than an apology ; the letters are indisputably genu- 
ine ; the ori^nak, in the hand-writing of the parties, or 
copies indorsed by the Dean, being deposited in the Bri- 
tish Museum ; except of those in the appendix, mentioned 
to have come to the proprietors' hands after the rest was 
IMrinted, the originals oi which are in the bands of a gen- 
tleman of great eminence in the law in Ireland. 

**' They are all written by persons eminent for their 
abilities, many of whom were also eminent for their rank ; 
the greater part are the geninne effiisions of the heart, in 

* Richard Earl Temple* 
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the full confidence of the moit intimate friendship, witlF* 
out reseire, and ifithout disguise. Such in particular 
are the letters between the Dean and Mrs. Johnson and 
Mrs. Dingley, lord Bolingbroke, and Dr. Arbuthnot, 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. Ford, and Mr. Gaj. 

^ They relate many particulars, that would not other- 
wise have been known, relatiye to some of the most in- 
teresting events that have happened in this century; they 
abound also with strains of humour, turns of wit, and re* 
fined sentiment : they are all strongly characteristic, and 
enable the reader ' to catch the manners liring as they 
rise.' Those from the Dean to Mrs. Johnson and Mnu 
Dingley are part of the journal mentioned in Mb life ; and 
fit)m them alone a better notion may be formed of his 
manner and character, than from all that has been written 
about liim. 

*' But this collection must not be considered as afTcn^d- 
ing only entertainment to the idle, or speculative know- 
ledge to the curious ; it most forcibly impresses a sense 
of the vanity and brevity of life, which the moralist and 
tlie divine have always thought an impoKant purpose, but 
which mere declamation can seldom attain. 

** In a series of familiar letters between tlie same friends 
for thirty years, their whole life, as it were, passes in re- 
view before us ; we live with them, we hear them talk, 
we mark the vigour of Hfe, the ardour of expectation, 
the hurry of business, the jollity of their social meetings, 
and the sport of their fancy in the sweet intervals of lei- 
sure and retirement ; we see the scene gradually change ; 
hope and expectation are at an end ; they regret pleasures 
that are past, and friends that are dead ; they complain of 
disappointment and infirmity , they are conscious that 
the sands of Hfe which remun are few ; and while we bear 
tliem regret the approach of the last, it falls, and we lose 
them in the grave. Such as they were, we feel ourselves 
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to b^ ; ire tare comcioiM to sentimeiils, c oi in e aJ ong» and 
ritiutiofiB Bke theirs; ire find ounelvefl in the same 
patfi, urged forward by the same necesrit^, and the 
parallel in what has been is carried on with such 
fiffce to what shall be, that the future almost becomes 
present, and we wonder at the new power of those truths^ 
of which we nerer doubted the reality and importance. 

^ These letters will therefore contribute to whatever 
good may be hoped from a just estimate of life ; and kut 
that reason, if for no other, are by no means unworthy the 
attention of the public" 

Three similar volumes succeeded in 1767, with the fok 
knring epistle from Deans Swift, Esq. 

TO JUU WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 

""Sir, Worcester, Jufy 25, 1767. 

** Although I gave you my reasons some time ago, for 
not troubling either the public or myself with any I^e- 
face to these Tohmies of Dr. Swift's writiiigs, you still 
press forsome kind of Advertisement, by way ofodietiiig 
them into the world. But what occasionis there forsnch 
formality ? If the letters now printed merit general regard, 
they will have a chance to live as long as the rest of fail 
epistles; if they deserve contempt, their days wifl be of 
short continuance. And as (or the re^pn of VHlliam Rup 
fas, Henry the First, and Stephen ; it is supposed they win 
appear to be such a model of Engjish histoiy, as wID 
make all men of taste, and especially foteignen, regret 
that he pursued hk plan no farther. 

^ I can tell you a secret, which I was not apprised of 
myself imtil about a year agoii and which periiaps may 
give you pleasure. There are many of the Doctor^s 
writings, long since printed (don^t be surprised, for I an 
supported in what I say by the authority of manuscripts 
now in my own study) which are not to be met with in 
any cdlection of has works : so iodifferent he was^ and 
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careless, whether thej lived or died. Tet even these, 
by one means or other, as I know /then: titles, and con- 
jecture where they can be found, I hope I shall be able 
to recover, and send down to posterity. 

^ To the best of my recollection, when I talke'd to you 
last November of a preface to these volumes, I had 
some thoughts of opening a scene, which would have ex- 
posed to view several things which are still involved in 
darkness. But, as I have neither youth, leisure, nor in- 
clination, to engage in altercations of any sort, I tlunkit 
is better to postpone what I have principally to say re- 
lating ^o these matters, and particularly to the subject of 
Dr. Swift's writings, until a more convenient and proper 
season ; when perhaps it would be thought early enough 
to inform the curious, by what a strange vaiiety of acci- 
dents the Doctor's works have happened to make their 
appearance in so disoitlerly, uncouth, and miserable a 
condition (to say nothing of a thousand mistakes and 
blunders committed by several editors, both in England 
and Ireland) as they do at present 

" I am, Sir, wishing you all success in your puhMcft* 
tion, your most sincere and very humble servant, 

Deai9e Swift/' 

In tills state was the collection, when, in the latter end 
of 1774, the present Editor, having occaaon to peruse 
with attention the fifteenth and elxteenth volumes, was 
induced to read, in a regular series, the whole of Dr. 
Swift's C(NTespondence. In this pursuit he could not 
but be astiKiished to perceive that many pieces, which 
the Dean acknowledges as his own, were not to be found 
in the most e3q)ensive ecUtioua of his works. In truth, 
from the volumes having been published at different pe- 
riods, the smaller editions may be said to have beeu 
nearly complete, while those in which exactness miglit 
well be looked for have remained much more defective* 
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To remedy that iDOODTenience, he publislied iu 1775 
the seventeenth volume ; consisting of muteriaiti, n hich, 
if not eatuely new to the world, were f uch in ihe editioiM 
just mentioned. From the preface to tliat volume a shoit 
extract shall be given : 

^ The several pieces nowjoflfei-ed to tbe public are of 
too miscellaneous a nature to need any loimaj np(1ag}\ 
Many of them ai-e admirable ; some of them indUrercnt ; 
and some, perhaps, rather below mediocrity. Yet there 
are few readers who would not wish (as Swift has said 
of Sir William Temple) ' to see tbe fii'st draught of any 
thing from thb author's hand."^ And the present editor 
hopes to escape the imputation of reviving ' libels bom 
to die,' if be expresses a wish that the lees valuable parts 
(tf the whole collection were removed from the places 
they-now possess, and (by being classed in a separate 
volume) omsigned to whatever fate their respective de- 
grees ci merit may deserve." 

One veiy material part of the last mentioned volume 
coufflsted of Swift's " Histoiy of the Four last Years of 
Qlieen Anne ;" which, having been adopted by Mr. 
Sheridan, will be found in tlie seventh volume of this 
collection, introduced with some prefatory remarks by 
the present editor. 

7he following note, written by bishop Warburton, was 
printed with the letters <tf Dr. Swift, Mr. Pope, and 
others, concerning this histoiy : 

^ These papers some years after were brought /nuA^ 
by the Dean into Eogland, with an intention to publish 
them. But a friend on whose judgment he relied dis- 
suaded him from that design. He told the Dean, there 
were several facts he knew to be Dgtlse, and that the whole 
was so much in the ^irit of party-writing, that though it 

* See Tol. UL 
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might have made a seasonable pamphlet in the time of 
their administration, it was a dishonour to just history. 
The Dean would do nothing against his Mend's judg- 
ment ; yet it extremely chagrined him : and he told a 
common friend, that since ' did not approve the 

history, he would cast it into tlie fire, though it was ih» 
best work he had ever written. However, it did not un* 
dei^ this fate, and is said to be yet in being.'' So says 
the right reverend Annotator. And yet it is certain, 
that a friend of Dr. Swift's took occasion (in some con- 
versation wltli lord Bolingbroke at Battersea in 1750) 
to ask his lord^ip about the facts mentioned in the said 
work, alleging, that a great part of the materials was for^ 
nished from his lordship's papers, when secretary of^^state ; 
who replied, ^ that indeed he did not recollect any Htdssg 
he might object to, as concerning the matters of ^ict, but 
one, which was about the stispensicn rf arms being men- 
tioned there as a transaction of the queen's ministij; 
whereas, said he, I do assure you, I was utteity unac- 
quainted with that measure, having advised against it, 
until it was fully agreed upon in concert with Dr. Swtft'i 
hero (meaning lord Oxford) nor had I any other hand 
in that matter more than to ask the queen in council, af^ 
ter the written order fw suspending all militaiy opera*' 
tions was put into my hands, Madam, is it ymar majeshfs 
pleasure that this order he signed?" In a letter to Mr. 
Pope, Jan. 10, 1721, the Dean says, ** I had indeed 
written some memorials of the four last yean of the 
queen's reign, with some other inlbrmationB which I re- 
ceived, as necessary materials to qualify me for doing 
something in a place then designed me ; but, as it was at 
the disposal of a person who had not the smallest share 
of steadiness or sincerity, I disdained to accept it" The 
office here alluded to was in the gift of Hemy Grey, duke 
of Kent." 
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Ma WMteway, in a letter to Mr. Pope, May 1 6, 1 740, 
oljb: 

^ A few years ago he burnt most of his writings un- 
printed, except a few loose papers which ai-e in my pos- 
seadoii, and which I promise you (if I outlive him) shall 
nerer be made public without yoiu* approbation. There 
]g one treatise in his own keeping, called Advice to Ser* 
waUSj yeiy unfinished and incorrect ;* yet what is done 
of it has so much humour, that it may appear as a post- 
humous w(nrk. The History of the Four last Years of 
Queen Anne's Reign I suppose you have, seen with Dr. 
King, to whom he sent it scnne time ago ; and, if I am 
rightly informed, is the only piece of his (except Gulliver) 
which he ever proposed making iwmey hy^ and was given 
to Br. King with that design." 

Encouraged by the favourable attention of the public, 
the twenty-fourth volume'*' was brought forward in 1 776| 
with this apology : 

^ Additions to the works of an author already esteemed 
loo voluminous, it is acknowledged, should be made with 
caution. The editor, however, with confidence relies on 
the merit as well as authenticity of his materials ; and, if 
any particular article which has been admitted should 
appear liable to objection, will rest his appeal on the real 
iMotive for entering on a task not unattended with labour 
— a desire of preserving those scattered materials with- 
out which the works of Swift can never be completed ; an 
event the world has long had reason to expect from the 
person in every respect best qualified for such an under- 
taking. * Many of tfie Doctor's writings' (says Mr. Deane 
9wifi, the wcnrthy guardian of his kinsman's fame,) 
« long since printed, are not to be met with in any collec 

» The six volumes of Lctterl were at that time nutobered XVIll— 

xxin. 
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tion of his irorks.* The pieces now presented to the rea- 
der are exactly under this predicament; and some of 
them, it is presumed, are part of what Mr. Swill alludes to. 

"In the state in %ihich the Dean's itTitings now 
stand, the editor flatters himself, he shall not be censured 
for wliat is added. He does not pretend to say, that the 
whole ought to be adopted in a regular edition : yet, 
whenever sucli a work shall be actually undertaken, he 
doubts not but the present volume will be considered as 
an interesting part of it,t and at the same time will be a 
proper appendage to all former editions; being strictly, 
what it professes to be, a Collection of Miscellanies by 
Dr. Swifl and his most intimate friends. 

" The first part consists of several scarce tracts, origi- 
nally published in that memorable period, the four last 
years of the queen : some of which are avowedly the 
Dean's, though hitherto they Jiave never appeared under 
his name ; and others are ascribed to him, on his awn au- 
thority, either as having written a part of them, or at 
least as having suggested the hints. * 

" As the sound politician and indefatigable champion 
of Ireland, our author already stands unrivalled. But, 
when we consider him as the confidential friend of an 
able ministry involved in perpetual disputes,^ in vain do 
we look among his works for the writings which exalted 
him to such consequence. The Exatnmers excepted, 
they are thinly scattered through the collection, and far 
inferior in number to what might naturally be expected 

* Sec before, p. 29. 

f This was the caw ia Mr. Sheridan's edition of 1784. 

I " My letters will at least be a good kiaUry, to show you the steps 
of this change," says Dr. Swift to SteUa, on an interesting event, 
Dec. fl, 1711— And ag:iin, " My letters would be good numoirs, if I 
durst renture to say a thousand things that pass.'' Manh H, 1712-13. 
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firom the pen of so readj a writer. Like \'npl'8 marinen, 

^ A^^ent ran nanies in gurgiU vasto /' 

That he was not idle in that busy period, a slight perusal 
of the Journal to Stella will demonstrate ; and what is 
heie collected may be considered as a specimen of his la- 
bouTB. 

*^It is much to be lamented indeed that he did not fol- 
low the advice given him in the year 1 733 : ' I have long 
had it at heart,' sajs his friend Mr. Ford, * to see your 
works coDected, and published with care. It is be- 
come absolutely necessary, since that jumble with Pope, 
&C. m three volumes, which put me in a rage whenever I 
meet with them. I know no reason why, at this distance 
<tftinie, the Examtn^^, and cthtr political papers written 
in the queen's reign, might not be inserted. I doubt you 
hare been too negligent in keeping copies ; but / have 
them pound up^ and most ff them single besides.* I lent 
Mr. Corbet f that paper to correct his Gulliver by ; and 
it was from that I mended my own. There is every single 
alteration from the original copy ; and tlie printed book 
abounds with all those errors which should be avoided 
in the neil' edition.'' 

"Had Dr. Swift attended to this advice, the present 
publication would undoubtedly have been superseded ; 
or, could the editor have fortunately obtained the col- 
lection so diligently made by Mr. Ford, it would have 
been a collateral proof of authenticity, and have pro- 
bably increased the number of the Dean's political pam- 
phlets. Those which are now printed are all which the 
editor has met with ; and each of tliem is separately left 

* Many oihers are hete preserved. 

f pr. i-vift's mccessor as Dean of St. Patriek*f 
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to vouch for its own excellence, and for the authority 

m 

on which it has been admitted into this volume. 

'^ Tlie ligliter prose parts of the collection have bees 
selected bj various accidents, from different sources. 
For a few of them, the editor readily acknowledges him- 
self indebted to Mr. Faulkner; to whose ^igenee the 
reader is also obliged for the additional letters ; and for 
some entertaining anecdotes, particularly in matters rela- 
tive to Ireland. 

"• Many of the poetical essays are the Dean's, and all 
of them such as are immediately connected with his wri- 
tings. Among these, the productions of Dr. Delany are 
particularly distinguiBhed. 

'« Facts and circumstances of a temporaiy nature are 
so soon forgotten, that little apology seems necessary for 
the number and minuteness of the notes. It has ever 
been the ediUnr's opinion, that every book should include 
an explanation of the obscure and less known passages 
in it, without obliging the reader to refer to otlier sources 
of infcnrmation. When it is considered that these helps 
are designed for the use of such as are not general read- 
ers, it is presumed those who are more informed will par- 
don the insertion of some circumstances, which to them 
may appear superfluous." 

To these, in 1779, was added the twenty-fifth rt^ 
lume ; firom the preface to which, a few lines shall be 
taken: 

*' After what the editor of thb volume has prefixed 
to those he befoi-e introduced to the press, it is needless to 
enlarge on the motives, or even on the contents of the 
present publication. The numerous corrections in the 
* Journal to Stella' are too material to pass tptally unno- 
ticed. That part of it which was published by Dr. 
Hawkeswortli, appearing abundantly more ffolisk^'i thai 
the other given to the world by Mr. Deane Swift ; it was 
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aatiml to imagine dial some alteratioD had been made. 
On examining, I find that in the originals, now in the 
British Mmeum. beside a few corrcctious which appear to 
hsve been made by the Dean at the time of writing them, 
there are some obliterations^ and many whole sentences 
onitted. It is true, thej relate principally to private 
matters. But how far there is a propriety in making 
such cotrectioms tlie reader will best determine, on a pe- 
rusal of the passages here restcnred ; many of which he 
will plainly perceive to have arisen from the carelessness 
of a transcriber; who frequently omitted what he could 
not read. 

«* The characters extracted from the Dean's MS. 
^NoCm on Macky,*^ are suiHciently authenticated ; and 
the * Biographical Aiiecdotes'f and * Epistolary Conres- 
pondence' cannot fail of being acceptable. 

"' It may perhaps he objected against some of the ar- 
ticles whkh will be found throughout Swift's works, that 
they are too triffii^, and were never intended by the 
anthor for the eye of the public. Biit it was thought it 
would be an agreeable entertainment to the curious., to 
see-bow oddly a man of his great wit and humour could 
Mwr and then descend to amuse himself with his parti- 
cular firiends.^ *' His bagatelles,* Lord Chesterfield tells 
■tt^ * are much more valuable than other peofrfe's ;' an 
observation whidi will fiiDy justify the publication of 
his * Remarks on Dr^ Gibbs's Psalms.'} 

** The editor returns thanks to those respectable gen- 
tlemen who have so liberally honoured him with their 
communications; and particuliffiy to the friend^ whose 

*See theee ia v(d. vi. 

f These formed a valuable article at the time ; biit are now [a a 
great meamre superseded by Mr. Sheridao*s life of the Dean. 
tSeetiiesein vol. jcxiv. 
\ I^aac Reed, Esq. of Staple Ion. 

VOL. I. C 
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assistance has been of the most singular use to him is 
these researches. 

^ The titles of such pieces as are known to hare been 
uritteu b^ the Dean, not yet recovared, shall here be 
given: 

1. Plis Letter to the Bishop of Killaloe. ^ Tookeis 
going on with my Miscellany. I'd give a penny the let- 
ter to the Bishop of Killaloe was in it; it would do him 
honour : Could not you contrive to say you hear they 
were printing my things together; and that you wish 
the bookseller had that letter among the rest ? but don't 
say any thing of it as from me. I forgot whether it was 
good or no; but only having heturd it much commended, 
perhaps it may deserve it."*^ If this was ever printed, it 
must have been tn or before the year 1 708. 

2. A tract '' On Reading, and the Coiruption of Taste 
in Writing." This tract was written by Swifl, and sent 
to Sir Andrew Fountaine. It never was printed, <Nr iB 
not ascribed to the true author ; but is probaly alluded 
to in the Journal to Stella, Nov. 4. 1710. 'I init a 
pamphlet when I was last in London, that you and a 
thousand have seen, and never guessed it to be mine.' 
Oct 12, he says, ^ they have fixed about fifty things on 
me since I came ; I have printed but tkreeJ* Q,. What 
were they ? 

3. ^ A Ballad (fiill of puns) on the Westminster Elec* 
lion, 1 7 1 0." In the Journal to Stella, Oct 1 7, 1 7 10, he 
says, ' This morning Delaval came to ^ee me, and we 
went together to Kneller's, who was not in town. In the 
way we met the electon fcnr parliamentHonen : and the 
rabble came about our coadi, crying, ' A Colt, a Stan- 
hope,' &c. We were afraid of a dead cat, or onr glasses 
broken, and so were alway»of their side.' Journal to 

* Journal to Stella, Oct. 1710. 
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dtella, Oct 5, 1710.—' There is a BaUad foil of Pans 
on the Westmiiister Election, that cost me half an hour : 
it runs, though it be good for nothing.' Ibid. 

4. ** Dunkirk stiD in the hands of the French, beii^ a 
f^in and true Kacovery of a most notorious Falsehood 
invented hj Jacobites and Tories, that the town of Don- 
knrk was httely deUvered to the English. Price Id." 
Advertised July 17. — This and the three following are 
certainty {Kurt of the sevem fenny papers Swift mentions 
to Stella, Aug. 7, 1712. 

5. ^ A Hue and Cry after Dismal ; being a faSk and 
tme Account how a whig lord was taken at Dunkirk in 
the Halnt of a Chimney Sweeper, and carried before 
General HilL Price Id."* 

6. "" It'sout at last, or French Correspondence dear as 
the Sun. Price Id"* 

7. ^A Dialogue upon Dunkirk, between a Wli% 
and a Tory, on Sunday Momiii^ the 6th Instant Price 
Id.** 

9, What means ^ guesrang is mine," in the journal tq 
Stella, Nov. 7, 1710? and <« Goodman Peasiey and 
Isaac," Feb. 9, 1710-11? ' 

9. When the Earl of Oxford was under prosecutkn, 
Swift saw a pamphlet called ' The Conduct of Loid 
Treasurer impartially considered;' upon winch he wrote 
observa^ns; but whether he published them, does not 
appear. 

10. He wrote in 1725 more papers against Wood than 
are printed. 

11. ^ MS. Sdieme to Mr. Polteny, about proper Mdk 
sures to be fi^lowed by the Court^ 

12. It appears by his letter to Mr. Windar, in voL 
XV. dated Jan. 13, 1608^ that several of hisveiy eaiiy 
sermons had been transonHbed by that gentleman. 
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13. Tbe Rev. Walter Harte, author of the Life cf 
Gustavus Adolphus, &c. informed some of his ^endg, 
that he had read eleven sermons of the Dean^s whif^lrhe 
had lent to Mr. Pope, who assured Mr. Ilarte, th*y 
were the best he ever had read ; and Mr. Harte has 
said the same, who was very circumstantial in telling, 
* they T» ere not only stitched together, but in a black lea- 
ther case ; that they were among Mr. Pope's papers, when 
he died ; and that he believed that Dr. Warburton, who 
had the revisal and publication of all Pope's ivritings af- 
ter his death, might have seen them. 

1 4. An original letter of the Dean's (unprinted) is in the 
possession of Lord Dartrey*. Mr. Yorke of Erthigt 
has another, containing a criticism on Pope's Homer. 
Three more to Miss Waryng of BelfastJ, to whom Swift 
seriously paid his addresses, are existing. 

In the same year, 1779, the poetry of Dr. Swift, as 
arranged by the present editor in the collection then 
published under the superintendence of Dr. Johnson was 
thus noticed. 

" The poetical writings of Swift have been long ob- 
scui'cd by the mode in which they are scattered thimi^ 
his numerous writings. They are now collected in a 
regular point of view, and arranged in a chronological 
series. This is one of the advantages for which the 
public are indebted to the late excellent Supplement to 
Dean Swift's Works. It would be endless to point out 
the many useftil additions in these volumes; they must 
be seen, to show their value?.** 

The Dedication and Preface of Mr Sheridan to the 
edition^of 1 784 shall next be ^ven : 

* See the seventeenth volnme of diii collection, under 1728. 
-f From the infonnatioo of a geatleaiftii of diitinction. 
\ Two letters to this lady are already in this collectioo. 
!The late Rcr. John Duncombe in Gent. Mag. XLIX. b52. 
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« to Henry GrattaD, Esq. Founder of the l^.'^rti^s 
at Ireland, this new Edition of the Works of his •."^^^ 
PrecuTBor, the immortal Drapier ! in whose footsteps Ik*^ 
has trodden, and whose ideas realized, is respectfully in- 
scribed by his grateful countryman, (now made proud of 
the name of Irishman) — The Editor. 

Never did any writer show less solicitude about the 
fiUe of his Works than Swift From the time they were 
sent into the world, he seems not to have had any Car- 
tfaer concern about thenu As soon as his eaglets were 
fledged. 

He whistled them oK, and let them down the wind. 

To prey at fortune. Sh a ups ab k. 

And ever alter he was careless about their fate, as birds 
are with regard to their dispersed Inroods. 

For a longtime his several productions remained in a 
detadied state, without the name of any author; nor 
could the general admiration they excited, prevail on 
Idm to reveal himself, or claim them as his own. In tins 
respect, he seems to have been actuated by the same 
prind^e which governed his whole conduct' in life, that 
•f Uie most perfect dianterestednes ; and as he had laid 
It down for a maxim, firom the beginning, that he never 
would leceive any pecuniary gratification for hb writings^ 
90 he used Ins best endeavours to avcnd as nmch as possi- 
Me, even the reward of fame. Or i( in process of time, 
the anthor of works bearing the stamp of such uncommon 
genius should be discovered, it would be allowed that he 
courted not fame, but fame followed him. The improve- 
ment of mankind being the chief object he had in view 
in all his pubfications, he thought the extraordinary ta- 
lent bestowed on him for this purpose, with so liberal a 
hand, ought to be as liberally emfJoyed, without any 
mean mixture of selfish motives. 
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Id Swift's letter to Mr. PoHeiiy, dated May 12, 1736 
we &aye a confirmation of what I have advanced, that he 
Aad laid it down as a maxim not to accept of any peca- 
niaiy gratification for his writings, by the poritive assert 
timi of the author, whose yeracity cannot be doubted* 
And that he swerved from it in this single instance he im- 
putes to Mr. P(^'8 prudent management for him. By 
which expression he seems to insinuate that it was not al- 
together with his approbation. 

On the other band it has been asserted that SwifLgot 
a sum of money for his fii-st work, ^ The Tale of a Tub ;'' 
and as a proof of this, it is said, there is stiU ih being 
an entry made in the books of the first publisher of a cer- 
tain sum paid for that woriL. But this entry does not 
say to whom it was paid ; and I shall here produce a cer- 
tain {N-oof that it was neither to Swift nor his order. That 
the first edUtion was made without his privity or consent» 
appears clearly from the following passages in the Apa> 
logy prefixed to his own edition in 1 700, where Swifi^ 
speaking of himself says, ^ He was then a young gentle- 
man much in the world, and wrote to the tasteof those who 
were like himself; therefore, in order to alhgre them, he 
gave a liberty to his pen, which might not suit with mft» 
turer years or graver diaracters ; and whidb he could eaii* 
ly have con^^ted, with a very few Uots had he been 
master of his papers far a year or iwo brfarf JheirpuNiem* 
Han. How the Author came to be without his papers, 
is a story not proper to be told, and of very little use, 
being a private fact : of which the reader would belie vi^ 
as little or as much as he thought good. He had, how- 
ever, a blotted copy by him, which he intended to have 
written over with many alterations ; and this the pubfisb- 
ers were well aware o^ having put it into the Book* 
seller's Preface that they apprehended a surreptitious 
copy, which was to be altered, &c. This, though not 
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cegndcd bjieadevs, was a real troth, oolj the sunepti- 
€afff WM nthcx that which was printed; and they 
afl the haste they could, which indeed was need^ 
lesii the Author not being at all prepared: but he has 
been told the botktHler was imcdk in pam, hammg gmm 
agmimantfwmmiyfm'iluc^p^J^ 

FroBi the aboTe passage it is evident that the iiist edi- 
tioD was printed, without the Author's privity, from a 
snnreptitious copy, and the money was paid to the poa- 
seasor of that copy ; who certainly, under such circum- 
stanoes, must wish to be concealed, and therefore no name 
is annc&ed to the entry in the Bookseller^s account4io(^ 
nentioiied before. 

^ The first time that any of Ids straggling pieces were 
collected together, with his own consent, was so late as 
the year 1726, when he was for advanced in life. These 
were published by Mr. Pope in some volumes of Miscd-, 
lauies, interspeised with works of his own, preceded fay 
a ftefoce to which both their names weie subscribed. 

**' Seven or eig^ years after this, the fint coilectioQ of 
his Workfl^ unmixed with those of others, was made fay 
George Faulkner, printer and bookseller in Dublin, in 
four volumes octavo. This was carried on not only witb* 
out the Deab's consent, but much against his inclination, 
asmay be seen by several of his Letters written lo differ- 
ent persons about that time*. Yet Faulkner, in wder to 

* Among maoy others tlM foUowins paBBaget Jd two of his letters to 
Mr. IhiUeay, will dearlj prove the point. " You will hear, pei-haps, 
that <Mie Faolkner has printed four Tc^mes, which are called my 
Work& He has only pretxed tiie first letters of iSy name. /I wmt 
dtme MtUH^ a anmt iwy wiiif ftir there is no property inprintcfsor 
booksellers here, and 1 was not able to hinder it. / Aove nrrer j^ 
looked tnfo CAon, nor I hdievt ever shall.*^ March 8, ITSI. Again, 
May 12, 173S, lie8ay«,**7oa are (leased to mention some vohimcs of 
what are called my Works. I hare looked on them very little.^ 
The printer applied to my firiends, and got many things from Eng- 
land. The man was civil and huoible, hut I Ind no dealings with 
him ; and therefore he consulted some friends, who were readier to di~ 
rect him than I desired they !>hould.'* S. 
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stamp a credit on his edition, had the confidence to assert 
(not indeed till after the Dean had lost his senses) in some 
of the latter voliunes, that the vhole was carried on un- 
der his inspection ; nay, that he even corrected the press, 
sheet by sheet : the falsehood of which must appear to 
every one, who sees what a number of absurd and stupid 
notes aie to be found there. But, indeed, he was so far 
from encouraging the Work, that he never could be pre- 
vailed on to give the least information about any otlier of 
his writings, not before publicly known to be his, though 
frequently importuned on that head by Dr. Sheridan, and 
many others of his friends, who were inclined Cb serve 
Faulkner, and wished to make the edition as complete as 
possible : on which account they could, at that time, fur- 
nish out only four volumes'*^. Thei*e was but one point 
in which he interfered ; that of not suffering his name to 
be prefixed, but only tlie initial letters. 

'^ The avidity with which these workswere devoured by 
the public, brought on a search for all the other writings 
of the author, not contained in this coUection, and several 
successive volumes were published as they were found 
out. Out of these the ingenious Dr. Hawkesworth form- 
ed an elegant edition, enriched witli notes, many of which 
arc retained in this. 

*' When all that had hitherto been printed was exhaust- 
ed, the curiosity was keener with regard to original 
pieces, and such manuscripts as had never seen the light. 
Among these none have met with a more favourable re- 
ception from tlie public, than the collection of his Epis- 
tolary Correspondence ; for, though it is evident that none 
of these letters (if we except only Mr. Pope's) were intend- 
ed for the press, yet this very circumstance seems to have 

* The Dean*! assignment of these papers to Mr. Pilkington ii* print 
cd in the present Preface p. 18. N. 
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enhuiced their value, acccnrdiiig to an observation of lord 
Bofin^itY^e's, in one of his Epistles to Si^ift, iRrhere he 
says-T-' PMnj writ his letters for the public ; so did Sene* 
ca; so did Balsac, Yoiture, «&c Tulty did not, and 
therefore these give us UKHre pleasure than any which 
have come down to us from antiquity. When we read 
them we pry into a secret which was intended to be kept 
from us. That is a pleasure. We see Cato and Bnitui^ 
and Pompey, and others, such as they really were, 
and not such as the gaping multitude of their own age 
took them to be, or as historians and poets have repre 
sented them to ours. That is another pleasure.' 

^ When we reflect that among his correspondents are 
to be found the celebrated names of Bolingbroke, Pope, f 
Addison, Gay, Arbuthnot, Prior, ait^hbishop King, Pe* ( 
tacixMnow, Pulteny, Voltaire, &c we need not wonder | 
that the auiosity of the present times has been so highly i 
gratified by their publication. Nor is there any doiibt 
but that their value will continue to increase with pos- 
terity, in prop(Hrtion to the distance of time, down to the 
latest period. And even among those correspondents of 
an infericNT class, the letters will perhaps be found the 
best patterns in our language, whether of the easy, fami- 
Ii/ir, or elegant style ; in which some of the ladies have 
<fistinguished themselves, particularly the dutchess of 
Q^eensberry and Lady Betty Gennain* But Swift's 
own style in his Epistles, as in every thing eke, will al- 
ways remsdn unrivalled, until some great original genius 
like himself shall arise. 

** In this collfictiou notMng is more valuable, or has 
more highly gratified the curiority of the public, than his 
Journal to SteUa ; as it lets us more into the real charac- 
ter of Swifl than all his other writings put together. lu 
this Journal, daOy addressed to his bosom friend, every 

thought as it rises in his mind, and every feeling of bis 

c2 
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heart, are laid open in all the nakedness of truth. 
Throughout the if hole he is thinking aloud, as if he were 
conversing with her tHe it tite ; and out of this as true 
a poi-trait may be made of the peculiar features and 
complexion of his ndnd, as could be done of his external 
form, hy slvj artist to whmn he might sit for his picture ; 
and to this I have been chiefly indebted, f(Hr the proofe 
produced in support of his character. 

^ The first thing to be done in this edition, was to dis^ 
embroil tliese works from the chaos in which thej have 
hitherto appeared, and reduce them into some regular or- 
der under proper heads. 

*^ The first volume is wholly taken up with the Histoxy 
of his Life. 

"" The second contains his Tale of a Tub, Battle of the 
Books, being his earliest productions, and the first of his 
Political Tracts written in England. 

^ The third and fourth contain all his other Political 
Tracts relative to English Affairs. 

^ The fifth, his Essays on various Subjects. 

" The sixth, Gulliver's Travels. 

^' The seventh and eighth, all his Poetical Works, and 
Polite Conversation. 

"" The ninth, all his Political Tracts relative to L^ 
land. 

^^ The tenth, his sermons, and a variety of detached 
Pieces written in Ireland. 

"' The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth volumes contain the whole of his Epistolary Cor- 
respondence. As the several parcels containing these 
Letters had fallen into different hands, and were publisfa- 
ed at different times, they were printed without any re- 
gard to order, insomuch that the answers to numbers of 
the Letters were to be sought for in different vohimesv 
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Tbef are here d^^ested in a regular series aceordiiig to 
their dates. The eorrespoiideiice kietween Mr.' Pope and 
tiie Bean, not in the formar edition, is here added, as 
poMisbed by Pope; and the wh<^ closed with his Jom^ 
nal to SteBa, in an unintemipted series. 

^ In tlie sixteenth volume are thrown together all his 
Sketches and unfinidied Pieces. 

'^ The seventeenth volume consists of Martinus Scri* 
blenu, John Bull, and various other Pieces in prose and 
verse, puMished in Pope's Miscellanies. As these Pieces 
are admirable in themselves, and as it is well known Aat 
Swift had a great share in some of the most capital, 
tboa^ according to his usual practice, he never claim- 
ed any, but let his friends Arbuthnot and Pope enjoy 
the wIm^ reputation as well as profit arising from them 9 
and as these have always made a part oi Swift's Worka, 
where only they are now to be found collected, it was 
thought proper to add this v<dume to the rest. 

** As Swift has been universally allowed to write the 
purest and most correct English of any of our AnthcHrs, I 
thought it might be of public benefit, to point out all 
grammatical errors, solecisms, or inaccuracieithat m%lit 
occur in his style. Fot — 

Dec^ exemplar vUiis mitabile. 
This I have done throughout, as occasion offered, in 
notes; except in his more funiMar letters, where some de- 
gree of negligence is allowable, and the use of cdUoquial 
l^urases, not consistent perhapa witii strict propriety, is 
permitted, as giving them a more natural air. ^or have I 
takennoticeof many inaccuracies of a similar kind in Ms 
Ounhrer's Travels ; where he sometimes purpose^ makes 
use of plHrases and expressions not strictly grammatical, 
iu (N-der that the style m^;ht seem more in character, aa 
coming fiom a seafiuring man. The not adverting to tfais, 

has been the reason that several critics, who have taken 

c 3 
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upou them to point out Swift's inaccuracies, have produ- 
ced ahnost all their instances from Gulliver's Travels. 

'' But, beside the particular passages viluch I have 
commented upon in tlie notes, there are some general im- 
proprieties which run through the whole body of tlie 
works, not only of our author, but of all other English 
writers. These have been established bj long custom, 
and sufTered to keep their posts thi'ough an unpardonable 
neglect of studying oui* own language. To point these 
out wherever they occun'cd would have been an endle£S 
task, and occasioned a disgusting repetition ; I have there- 
fore conected tliem t}u*ougliout ; and tliat the reader may 
judge of the pi-opriety of so doing, I here subjoin a list of 
them. 

'^ As the living speech has never engaged our attention, 

tlie whole being employed about tlie written language, 

many barbarous words of uncouth sounds are still retaia- 

<;d, notwithstanding there are othei^s of the same import, 

more pleasing to the ear. Such as — 

Whilst* \ ( WhUe 

amongst f j.^^. 1 among 

betwixt i J between 

amidst j \ amid 

?<ro final sound can be more disagreeable than that o(st — 

as it is only the sudden stop of a hiss. 

Downwards ^ C Downward 

forwards > For < forward 

towai'd^ ) { toward 

What occasion is there for continuing the final s in those 

words? 

Further — ^farther — 

Why Ib this anomaly suffered to remain, when we have 

the regular degrees of comparison in—* 

Far, farther, farthest ? 

* See this bHrt>arinn corrected by Swift himself, in a letter to Mi*. 
Poach, dattd April 12, 1735, printed io vol. XIX. N. 
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Beside — besides — 
These two wcnrds being of similar sound, are very impro- 
perly used promiscuously, the one for the other. When 
employed as a preposition, the word 6e^^ should always 
be used ; when as an adverb, besides — The first signifies — 
aver mtdabcve — The last, nwreater. As in the foUowing 
sentences. Beside fover and above J what has been adr 
vaneed upon tliis subject, it may lead us to inquire, &c. 

" Besides, (moreover) what has been advanced upon 
this eubject, may lead us to inquire, &c. 

^ It is always an impeifection in a language to have 
the same individual word belong to difiereut parts of 
speech ; but when there ai'e two words difierently pro- 
nounced, and differently spelt, used promiscuously for 
each other, both in point of meaning, and in discharging 
the different ofiices of preposition and adverb, it savours 
much of barbarism, as it is so easy to aUot tlieir peculiitr 
province to each. When I said that the word beside — 
should be always- used as the preposition, and — besides — 
as the adverb, the choice was not made at random. In 
its prepositional state, it must be closely united to the 
following word ; in its adverbial, it should always have a 
pause after it. Now the word besidl?— not loaded with 
the final «, is rendered more apt to run ^ibly into the 
following word : and the word besi<2^, always preceding a 
pause, has, by the addition of the «, a stronger sound to 
rest upon. 

like — ^likely. 

^' These two wcnrds ako, kom a similitude of sounds 
though of such different meanings, are used promiscuous- 
ly. Like — should be omfined to similitude, — ^Likely — to 
probability. 

No-ways — nowise — 

'' No-ways — \& a vulgar corruption from nowise, and 
yet has got into general use, even among our best writers. 
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The terminatiog — wise — signifies manner; as — like- 
wise — ^in like manner — fAherwise — ^in a different manner. 
It should be always written — nanise, in no manner. 

Frifm whence — ^whence. 

^ The preposition— ^/rofit — in the use of this phrase, is 
for the most part redundant, as it is generally included 
in the word whence. Thua^^whence come you ? signi- 
fies — from what place come you ? Whence it Ibllowfr*— 
from which it follows. 

No — not — 

" The particle — no — ^is often substituted in the place of 
-^^nat; as — I care not whether you believe me or no — To 
show the absurdity of this, it wiU be only necessary to add 
the words after — no — ^which are understood — as thus — I 
care not whether you believe me, or no believe me — in- 
stead of do not believe me. The adverbs no and yes^ 
are particles expressive of the simple dissent or assent of 
the speaker, and can never be connected with any fol- 
lowing word ; and we might with as much propriety say 
— ^I care not whether you do not believe me or ye9 — ^as 
make use of its oppose — no — in that manner. Tfai* 
vulgarism has taken its rise from tlie same cause before- 
mentioned, the similarity of sound between no and not. 

Never so— ever so— 

^ This is a strange solecism in language. Neoer so^ 
ngnifles not evor sa Let us substitute the one for the 
other, and the absurdity wiU be ai^)arent. Thus, when 
we say — I will do it, let him be never so angry — ^how 
contrary to the intention would it appear, should the 
phrase be changed to— let him not be ever so angry. Or 
if we use the same word in a {^irase of like import — I 
will do it however angry he may be — ^how |;jwring would 
the absurdity appear, should any one say — ^hown^vfr'ao- 
gry he may be ! 
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— I lun/ rather — 

^ This phrase is strangely nngramniatkal; rmther'^ 
means — more wilMn^, Now let us 8iibstitiite«the one 
in the place of the other — as — ^I hadmore tmUmgUf ^ 
than stay — rather — ^is expressive of an act of the will, 
and therefore should be joined to the verb — to nitfl — and 
not to the auxiliary — to have. Instead of I had ratbtt 
— itdiould be — I mmM rather. 

A — an — 

^ In the use of this article, it has been laid down as a 
rule, that it diould be written — a — befcHre a consonani, 
and — ON — before a vowel ; but by not attending to the 
exceptions to this rule, the article oh — has been yeyy 
improperly placed befcnre words of a certain class, which 
ought to be preceded by the vowel singty. All words 
beginning with «, when the accent is on it, or when the 
vowel issonnded separately from any other letter, should 
have a, not on, before them. As, a dnit, a tinivene, a 
fisefol project, <&e. Fw the vowel ii, in this case, hat 
not a ample sound, but is pronounced exactly in the 
same manner as the diphthongs commencing with ^ aski 
ymi the pionoun, the individual sound given to tba 
name of the vowel u. Now, on, is never written be- 
fore any words beginning with y ; nor diould it be pla- 
ced before words commencing with tc, when sounded ex- 
actly in the same manner; ii we write — « youA, we 
should also write — a luf. 

^ In like manner — on — never precedes words com^ 
meocmg with iv, nor should it therefore the vowel a, 
when it forms the same sound. Thus the word, «m^ 
has the same sound as if written, fvon, and jti it has 
been the custom to write — such an one. In both cases 
conlnay to the usage of speech. 

^ When words begin with the ktter h, they are pr»-* 
ceded BOinetines by a, sometimes bj an; and thisfaj aa 
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invariable rule in speaking. When the hy or aspirate, is 
sounded, the article a is used ; as a house, a horse ; when 
the h is mute, an is employed ; as, an hour, an honour; 
pronounced as if written an our, an onnur. And jet in 
all books published of late years, the article an precedes 
all words beginning with h, alike — as an house, an hcnrse, 
&c. Surely the printers ought to reform this abuse, 
> when they have such an obvious rule to guide them. 
They have nothing to do but to follow the established 
mode of speech, whereof printing ought, as nearly as 
possible, to be the transcript. 

^ I have also taken the liberty of changing through- 
out an affected use of the third persons singular in verbs, 
by employing the termination eth, long since become ob- 
solete, as loveth, readeth, initeth, instead of — loves^ 
reads, writes. Tliis habit seems to have been caught 
from his professional use of the Chui-ch Service, the Bi- 
ble, sermons. See, for in the early editions of his first 
publicati<m8, it had not obtained ; nor indeed in any of 
the others has it uniformly prevailed, as not only in the 
same page, but even the same sentence, the difierent 
modes are frequently to be found ; and the terminating 
es, is, out of all proportion, oilener used than that of 
eth ; which would not have been the case, had it been 
the effect of judgment, or of choice. Now, as this siiir 
gularity is not to be met with, in any of the polished 
writers from the days of Charles the Second to this hour, 
I thought it should no longer have the sanction of so 
distinguished a name, by the casual use <^ it here and 
there in his wcn-ks ; e^cially as the change was much 
for the better, and founded upon good taste. Nooe of 
the elements of speech have a less agreeable sound to 
the ear, than that of d^ ; it is a dead obtuse sound, 
formed of the thickened breath, without any mixture of 
the voice ; resembling the noise made by an angiy gocse. 
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from which indeed it vras bcnrrowed; and js more dis- 
agreeable than the hissing 5, which has at least more of 
sharpacflB and spirit in it On this account, as well as 
some other causes arising from the genius of our tongue, 
not necevaiy to be explained here, it has been long diSp 
used bj our best writers ; but as it jet remains in the 
translatioii of the Bible, and in the Commoo Prajer- 
book, it mxy be still employed, even to advantage, in 
sermons, and works of divinity ; as it borrows a kind of 
solemnity, and somewhat of a sanctified air, from bdng 
found only in those sacred writings ; on which account, 
I have suffered it to remain in such of Swift's Works as 
may be classed under those heads. 

** Those who are advocates for the change of s into 
ctk, assign as a reason for it, that in so doing we avoid 
the frequent repetition ci that hissing letter, objected to 
cmr language as an imperfection. But in this, as in many 
ether instances where sound is concerned, they judge by 
the eye, not the ear ; for the letter ^, aftar every conso- 
nant in our language, except four, loses its own power, 
and assumes that of r, one of our most pleasing sounds* 

^ In this edition I have given aU the genuine Wri- 
tings of Swift hitherto published, of whatever kind, and 
however trifling ; as it was the general ofnnion, that an 
edition which should omit any thing of his, printed in a 
former one, would be considered as imperfect The ear 
gemess with which every thing has been sought after, 
which casually dropped from his pen, confirms tins opi- 
nion. His slightest sketches, like those of some great 
painter, stiU show a masteriy hand ; and his most imper^ 
feet pieces, however great may fee the quantity of alloy, 
still contain some particles of gold worth extracting. If 
the more fastidious critics should olject that there is 
some trash to be found among them, I shall give them 
Ihr same answer that lord Chesterfield did to one of that 
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flort ' It is trae. there k some stuff to be found there, 
but stin it is Swift's stuff.** 

In 1 783, some letters from Dr. Swift to Dr. Atteiburj 
were giyen to the public^ in the ** Epistolary Conres- 
pondence" of the last mentioned very eminent Dignitary. 

In 1789, a small volume of Dean Swift's " Miscella- 
nies in Prose and Verse" was publidied by Mr. Dilly ; 
which the anonymous Editor thus modestly introduced * 

^ To the Miscellanies now presented to the public* 
fittle preface is necessary. The productions of Dean 
Swift will ever speak for themselves. The puUi^er has 
only to lament that the death of a literary friend, to 
whom he owes the communication of the greater part of 
this voliune, has deprived him of that satisfactmy elu- 
cidation the collection would otherwise have received; 
and to acknowledge the assbtance of another friend, 
from whom he has had some valuable additions. 

"Whenever a complete edition shall be formed of 
Swift's Writings, it must be by an accurate comparison 
cf the seventeen volumes published by Mr. SheridaOi 
with the twenty-five volumes in the editions of Dr. 
Hawkesworth and Mr. Nichols. When that is done, 
the present volume will form an interesting part ; and 
till then it may be considered either as an eighteenth vo- 
lume of the one edition, or as a twenty-sixth of the 
other." 

In the same year, 1789, seven letters from Dr. Swift, 
and nine from his housekeeper Mrs. Whiteway, appear- 
ed in a valuable publication, by the late 6eoi^ Monck 
Berkeley, Esq. entided, ^ literary Relicks ;" to which 



* In this volume wmi inierted the Dean^s ** Ode to King William 
•n his siiccesset in Ireland ;** Trhlch the itre.oent Editor had previoai 
l7raeovwed,iBl7M^iAUi^SdectCoUectioiiorPoemit*' N. 
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aa elegant and spirited Inquiry into the life of Dean 
Swift is prefixed.* 

The Gentleman's Magazine for the last twenty yean 
has heen an occasiooal store-house, whence many of the 
artides now first coOected have heen carefully extracted. 

The only puMication which remains to be mentioned 
is a collection of the Dean's Poetry, in ^ The works of 
the BritlBh Poets, with Prefaces Biographical and 



cal, by Robert Anderson, M. D. 1795;" to which jyie 
Ingenious editor has prefixed a life of Dr. Swift, and 
some ranarks on his diaracter and writings. These 
are yeiy properly closed with that finmished by Dr. 
Johnson ; which, though ** less fevourable" than those of 
his preceding biographers^ will ^ by no means wanrant 
the severe recrimination of Mr. Slieridan."t 

J. W. 



* Sccwic copioosertractiflromitattfaecnd of vol. U. 

f That the Reader may ji^dge for himself; Dr. Johnaoo's cba n icter 
of Swift shall be iuerted at the end of ^ SecQBd VcrfoiBe of the Fr«^ 
si^teditioD. 
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I Here present the world with the life of Dr. Swift : a 
man, whoee original genius, and uncommon talents, have 
raised him, in the general estimation, above all the wri- 
ters of the age. But, from causes to be hereafter exphdn- 
ed, his character as a man has hitherto been Tery proble- 
matical ; nor shall I find it easy, notwithstanding the most 
convincing proofs, to persuade mankind, that one who 
flourished in the beginning of this century, in times of 
great corruption, should afford in himself a pattern of 
such perfect virtue, as was rarely to be found in the ao^ 
nals of the ancient republic of Rome,' when virtue was the 
mode. Tet if it can be shoy n that even at this day^ 
when corruption seems to have arrived at i-.s utmost 
pitch, when prostitution is openly avowed, and public 
spirit turned into a jest ; if in such times as these, in fact 
Rmrmlii there lives a man ftilly equal to Swift in all the 
moral virtues attributed to him ; the improbability of the 
existence of such a character at a former period, will be 
much. lessened. In the foUoiiiing history. Swift has been 
represented as a man of the most disinterested princi- 
ples, regardless of self, and constantly employed in doing 
good to others. In acts of charity and liberality, in jnto- 
porUon to lus means, perhaps without an equal, in his 
days. A warm champion in the cause of liberty, and 
support of the English constitution. A firm patriot, in 
withstanding all attempts against his country, either by 
oppression, or corruption ; and indefatigable in pointing 
out, and encouraging the means to render her state more 
flourishing. Of iticomiptE>Ie integrity, inviolaMe tradi. 
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and steadiness in fiiendship. Utterly free from vice, 
and living in the constant discharge of all moral and 
christian duties. I^ in these times, there should be found 
a man resembling him in all tliese points, it is fit the me- 
morial of him, together with that of his immortal compeer, 
should be handed down to latest postenty : and that such 
a one does exist, will be acknowledged by all who have 
ever heard the universally revered name of Sir George 
Savile. 

To him, therefore, is the follo^ving Life of a congenial 
patriot inscribed by its author ; who has long admired his 
character, and been well acquainted with his worth, 
though a stranger to his person. 

P. S. The above was committed to the press some 
weeks before the much lamented death of the excellent 
man to whom it was addressed ; but the publication has 
by some accidents been deferred 'till now. That the au- 
thor had no interested view in his choice of a patron 
(though he must ever regret the occasion) he has now an 
opportunity of showing, by letting the above Dedication 
remain in its original state, and thus consecrating to the 
memory of the dead, that tribute of praise, so justly due 
to the living. 

[1784.] 
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NOTWITHSTANDENG the several attempts to gra- 
tify the curiosity of the world, in delineating the life and 
character of the immortal Swift, yet hitherto little satis- 
factory has been produced qsk that subject The diifer- 
ent, and often opposite lic^hts in which he has been shown 
by the several writers, have occasioned an equal diversi- 
tj of judgments in their several readers, according to 
their various prepossessions; and even the most candid 
are too often left in a state of doubt, throu^ the want of 
having the truth laid before them su[^rted by suiEdent 
proofs. 

Perhaps there never was a man whose true character 
has been so little known, or whose conduct at all times, 
even from his first settii^ out in life, has been so misre- 
presented to the world, as bis. This was owing to seve- 
ral causes, which will be laid open in the following work. 
But the chief source of all the erroneous opinions enter- 
t^ned of him, arose from Swifi himself on account of 
some angularities in Ins character, which at all times 
exposed him to the shafts of envy and malice, while he 
employed no other shield in his defence, but that ai con-^ 
scious integrity. 

He had, early in life, from causes to be hareaftcr ex- 
plained, imlnbed such a strong hatred to hypocrisy, that 
he fell into the opposite extreme ; and no mortal ever 
took more pains to display his good qualities, and appear 
in the best tight to the wori4 than he did to conceal his, 
or even to put on the semblance of their contraries. 

VOL. r. D 
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This humour allected his whole conduct, as well in 
the more important duties, as in the common offices of 
life. 

Though a man of great piety, and true religion, yet 
he carefully shunned all ostentation of it : as an instance 
of which, it is well known, that duruig his residence in 
London, not being called upon by any duty to officiate 
publicly in his cleiical capacity, he was seldom seen at 
'church at the usual hoiuis that pretenders to religion 
show themselves thei'e ; but he was a constant attendant 
on early prayers, and a frequent partaker of early sacra^ 
ments. 

Though generous and charitable in his nature to the 
highest degree, he seemed to part with money so reluc- 
tantly, and spoke so much about economy, that he passed 
for avaricious, and hardhearted. 

His very civilities bore the appearance of rudeness, 
and his finest compliments were conveyed under the dis •* 
guise of satire. 

Lord Bolingbn^e, who knew him well, in two words, 
summed up his character in this respect, by sayiBf^ that 
Swift was a hypocrite reversed. 

In short, he always appeared to the world in a mask, 
which he never took off but in the company of his most 
intimate friends : and as the worid can judge only by ap- 
pearances, no wonder they were so much mistaken in the 
ideas formed of him. 

When we consider that the time in which he made the 
chief figure in life, was a season wherein faction raged 
with the greatest violence ; that he was looked upon as 
the principal champion of the tory cause, tnd therefore 
was the comm n butt at which all the writers on the whig 
side levelled their shafts; there .will be no occasion to 
wondes, that out of the many calumnies poured out 
against him, lome of them shooid stiok. These were 
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indeed so numerous, that we are told by himself^ that in 
the space of not many years, upwards of a thounnd 
pamphlets and papers were written professedly against 
him ; to which he never deigned to jpre an answer, nor 
endeavoured to wipe off any aspersion thrown on hinu 
Thus by the f(Hrmer part of his character, just laid open, 
be afforded his enemies sufficient groundwork on whidi 
to ndse what superstructure of calumny they pleased, 
and as no defeuce was made, it was daily suflered to in- 
crease. For he had very unwisely laid it do#n as a 
maxim, '^ To act upri^tly, aud pay no regard to the 
opinion of the world." * 

Thus, while he Vas admired, esteemed, beloved, beyond 
any man of his time, by his particular friends, not only on 
account of his superior talents, but his pre-eminence in 
every kind of virtue ; he was envied, feared, and hated 
by his enemies, who consisted ci a whole vimlent fao- 
tion to a man. And when we take in the general appe- 
tite for scandal, and the spirit of envy in the bulk of man-^ 
kind, which delights in the humiliation of an exalted 
character, we shall not be surprised, that even amoqg 
his own party, he found few advocates to vindicate his 
&nie ; and that he had no other support in this torrent of 
abuse, but the consdousness of his own rectitude, and 
the unalterable attachment of his intimate friends: 
among which number he could count such as vr&e most 
eminent in those days, both for talents and virtue. 

In this state Swifi continued till the death of the 
queen ; admired by all as a genius, detested by most as 
a man. All the worid now knows, upon that event, with 
what implacable malice the whigs pursued their anta- 
gonists, as soon as they had got all pow^ into their 

* Miss Vanhomrigh, in one of her letters to him, has the folloir- 
ing passage : " Fou oace had a maxim, which was — ^To act what 
was ri ^ht, and not mind what the world would ify." 8. 
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hands. This spirit raged still more violently in Ireland, 
than in England ; the effects of which Swift sensibly felt 
on i-etiring to his deanery. The ill name he Bad obtain- 
ed in Loudon, followed him to Dublin; where he was 
the object of general hatred for some years. But when, 
in [NTocess of time, tiis true character came to be known, 
and his exemplary conduct gave the lie to the gross mis- 
representations that had been made of him ; when his 
spiiit of patriotism broke forth into action, and saved lus 
country from threatened ruin ; when it was seen that the 
great object of his life was to promote public good ; that 
in the dischaige of all moral and religious duties, he had 
no superior; in the choice and extent of his charities, 
perhaps no equal; he obtained such a degree of public 
flavour, as no man in that country had ever reached. 
Praise was united to lus name, admiration and affection 
to his person ; and this just tribute was ever after paid to 
him during his life, and to his memory after his decease ; 
till a certain author arose, bent upon sullying his fair 
fame, who, opening the channels of calumny, long cover- 
ed over by time, and raking in them with a friendly in- 
dustry, once more brou^t their foul contents to light 
Nor was it an enemy that did this, but <me who professed 
himself Swift's friend, and who was, during his life-time, 
his greatest flatterer ; I mean John Earl of Orrery. 

The cniel mamier in which he has treated the memo- 
ry of his friend Swift, as his lordship in the course c^the 
work often affects to call him, had something so surpris- 
ing in it, that people were at a loss how to account for 
it, except by supposing it to proceed from some uncom- 
mon degree of malevolence in his lordsbip^s nature. Bat 
though lie cannot be wholly cleared from an imputation 
of that sort, yet I am persuaded that his chief motive to 
It was not quite of so black a dye. His father had, in 
his wil], bequeathed his library from him; and tliis cir- 
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cimistaDce made the world conclude that he looked 
upon his son as a blockhead. This stung the young 
man to the quick ; and we may see how deep an im- 
pression it made on him, by the account he gives of it in 
one of his letters to his son. It seems to have been the 
chief object of his life afterward, to wipe away this stig- 
ma, and convince the world of the injustice done him, 
by publishing some work fhat might do ham credit as a 
writer. Conscious of his want of genius to produce any 
thing original, he applied himself diligently to a transla- 
tion of PHny^s Letters ; but he was so long about this 
task, and put it into so many hands to c^Hrrect it, that Mel- 
moth's excellent translation of the same work slipped in- 
to the world before his,' and forestalled thb avenue to 
fame. Vexed at this disappointment, he looked out for 
some other way by which he might acquire literary re- 
putation, and he found no field so suited to his talents, as 
that of criticism ; since, to make a figure there, required 
neither genius, nor deep learning: and therefore he 
might, with ease, arrive at the title of a true critic, as 
described in the Tale of a Tub. Of whom it had been 
remarked, ^ That a true critic is a sort of mechanic set 
up with a stock and tools for his trade, at as little ex- 
pense as a tailor." But Swift denies this position — 
^ For (says he) on the cmitrary, nothing is more certain, 
that it requires greater layings out to be free ai the cri- 
tic^s company, than that of any other you can name. 
For, as to be a true beggar, it will cost the richest candi- 
date every groat he is worth ; so, before one can com- 
mence a true aiihy it will cost a man aQ the good quali- 
ties ci lus mind : which, perhaps, lor a less purchase, 
woul jl>e thou^t but an indilTerent baigaln.** As hi^ 
lordship has fairly paid the purchase, it would be hard 
if he should be denied the title. 
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The businegB now was^ to find out a {Hroper suljject on 
which to exercise his talents iu that way. As there ne- 
ver had been published any hi&loiy of Swift's life, he 
thought nothing could excite general curiosity more 
than some account of that extraordinary man. It is true 
he was supplied with but scanty materiab for such a 
work ; for though he had lived a short time in some de- 
gree of intimacy with Swift, yet it was only in the latter 
part of his life, when he was declined into the vale of 
years, when his faculties were impaired, when his tem- 
per, soured by disappointments, and his spirits sunk by 
continual attacks of a cruel disorder, made as great a 
cliange in his mind, as in his outward form, so that little 
of his former self remained. To draw his character at 
length, fi-om observations made at such a period, was the 
height of injustice ; and yet his lordship had no oppov- 
tuulty of knowing any thing of the brighter part of his 
days, but from common repinrt For, as Swift was the 
last man in the world to talk much of himself his lord- 
ship's acquaintance with him ftunished him with no ma- 
terials of that swt ; he therefore had recourse to common 
fame, which, as I have before shown, had been always 
busy in calumniating that great man ; and with a cruel 
industry he collected and revived all the reports, which 
had fonnerly been spread to his disadvantage. His lord- 
ship's chief view in publishing this work, being to ac- 
quire celebrity as an author — 

honunum volitare per era — 



in order to obtain this end, he knew that satire was more 
likely to procure a rapid sale to the bo(^ than panegy- 
ric. All regard therefore to truth, justice, hoDOiir, and 
humanity, was to be sacrificed, whenever they came in 
competiticm with this great end. 
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The event did credit to hk kwdahip's sagadty, for the 
work had a rapid sale, aod soon ran tlnmigh a Tarietj of 
editions. This was owing to several causes. The whi^ 
were then a ^;reat majwitj of the nation, and in posses- 
sion of all the pawer. Though their animosity aipdnst 
those of the oppodte party had somewhat suhaded, yet 
was it far finom heiog whoDy extinguished. They had 
always ent^taincd an implacable hatred to Swift, as the 
great champion of the other side ; which was not extin- 
guished by his death, as in the case of otheiB, because his 
immortal works still continued a living war against the 
base measures they pursued. It was with delight there- 
fue they read over a work, which painted faun in the 
same cokNirs, in which they had always endeavoured to 
represent him. The bulk ai manlund, finding that the 
accounts there given Cfnncided with the general prejo- 
dices founded on common feme, readily received them 
as true. And that spirit ci envy, an inmate in the 
breasts ai most men, which deUghts in seeing those of 
superior talents degraded, and brought down moro to a 
level with themselves, was highly gratified by the peru- 
sal of that bod[. Nor was it the least cause of an ex* 
tensive sale, that it was written by a lord; a thin^ so 
rare inlatter times 1 Wonder, usually aooompankd by 
a bad taste, looks out only for what is uncommon ; and if 
a work comes abroad under the name of a thresher, a 
bricklayer, or a lord, it is sure to be eageri|y aoo^ after 
by the million. 

To these, and similar causes, was owmg the iaviNn»- 
ble reception this book met with; which, in itself coo- 
tains little that -could be approved of by mea of tnie 
taste. What relates to Swift's life, finom the scandnen 
of lus materiajB, does not take up a sixth portioq of the 
whole. The greater part of the remainder coonsts of 
useless or invidioas criticisms oo his worin. Tel aO 
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all this not being sufficient to make up a just volume 
(according to the booksellers' phrase) he has eked it out 
from his common-place book, in order to show his learn- 
ing, by introducing several dissertations, foreign to the 
subject in hand : such as those on madness, idiotism ; cha- 
i^acters of Homer, Aristotle; of Ramus, Scotus, and 
Aquinas f of Epiciurus, Descartes, and GassendL Re- 
marks upon the writings of Lord Bacon, Milton, Har- 
rington, Algernon Sidney, Lord Clarendon, Dr. Sprat, Sir 
William Temple, Addison, Lord Bolingbroke, &c. with 
many other impertinencies. 

Not long after the publication of this work, th^ne 
came out an answer to it, under the title of '^ Observa- 
tions on Lord Orrery's Remarks on the Life and Writtngs 
of Dr. Swift," afterward known to be written by Dr. 
Delany; who from an early and long intimacy with the 
dean, was able to refute most of the facts, upon which his 
lordship grounded Ins observations, by producing uncon- 
trovertible proofs to the contrary. Yet, though this book 
was written ^vith great spirit, and carried the evidence of 
truth with it ; as it was an anonymous publicati<ni, it was 
little attended to, except by those who wished well to the 
memory of the dean. Besides, truth is not the ofcrject 
sought after by tliose who are desirous of remaining in an 
error. Swift has an observation on this head, wfakh 
will be found to be generally true : ^ The ill talent of 
the world is such, that those who will be at pains (»ioii|^ 
to inform themselves in a malicious stofy, will take none 
at all to be undeceived ; nay, will be apt with some re- 
luctance to admit a favourable truth." This observsr 
tion was never more strongly verified thfen in the case be- 
fore us; for, whOe the book which calummated Swift's 
character, and endeavoured to depredate his talents, 
though poorly written, went through a great number of 
e ditions; the single one of the Answer, incomparably 
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pmor in every thing which can recommend writings of 
that kind, still remains unsold. 

But whatever'favourable reception this book met with 
in England, never did I know such a universal indigna- 
tion as was excited in all ranks of people, by the publi- 
caticm of it in Ireland. They were the only proper 
judges of his character, who had an oppcntunity of know- 
ing his conduct, during a residence of so many years. 
If they admired him for his genius, they almost adored 
him for his virtues. In his public capacity, he was one 
of the truest patriots that ever lived ; and for the many 
important services he did his country, he was hailed by 
the general voice pater patrias. In his private life, of 
the strictest morals ; and in the discharge of his clerical 
duties, of exemplary piety. His charities were bound- 
less, and the whole business of his life was, doing good. 
As party animosities had long before subsided, he had 
few enemies left ; and even those few, when their ha-^ 
tred, together with their fear, had been buried ^i his 
grave, joined in doing all justice to his memory. To 
calumniate the character of such a man, was thought lit- 
tle less than sacrilege ; and the rage of the people was 
such, that it vented itself even on the poor printer of 
the work, who became for a long time the object of pub 
lie odium. It was happy for his lordship that he did not 
pay a vidt to that country during the ferment, for he 
would, most assuredly, have been grossly insulted by the ^ 
populace, and avoided by all of a superior rank. 

Dr. Delauy's Answer was followed by another fix>m 
Deane Swift, Esq. As it came from a near relation of 
the dean's, it, at first, excited some expectation; which 
was soon succeeded by disappointment, and the work 
conrigned to oblivion. Where let it rest • 

On the publication of a new edition of Swift's works, 
the proprietors applied to Dr. Hawkesworth to write hi? 

D 2 
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life. He was an author of no small eminence; amaiiof 
clear judgment, and great. eaodour. He quickly diB> 
cemed the truth from the falsehood; wiped away many 
of the aspersions that had been thrown on Swift's charac- 
ter ; and placed it, so far as he went, in its proper light* 
But as he had no new materials of his own, and was con- 
fined to such only as were contained in former publica- 
tions, the view he has given of his life is very imperfect; 
many of the most important articles are omitted, and 
otlicrs still left in a very doubtful state. 

The last writer who has given any account of Swift, is 
Dr. Johnson ; whd seems to have undertaken this task, 
rather from the necessity he was under of taking some 
notice of him in the course of his Biographical Histoiy of 
the English Poets, than from choice. He has presented 
us only with a short abstract of what he found in Dr. 
Hawkesworth, for which he makes the following apolo|0r. 
^' An account of Dr. Swift has been already collected 
with great diligence and acuteness, by Dr. Hawkesworth, 
according to a scheme which I laid before him in the iu* 
timacy of our friendship. I cannot therefore be expeoU 
ed to say much of a life, concerning which I had loag 
since communicated my thoughts, to a man capaUe of 
dignifying his narration, with so much elegance of laot- 
guage, and force of sentiment'' Accordingly, he has 
produced little new on the subject, except some obser- 
vations of his own, which are far from being' favourable 
to the character of Swift It is much to be lamented, that 
a man of his great abilities did not choose to follow his 
friend Hawkesworth in the paths of just and candid criti- 
cism, instead of associating himself with lord Orrery to 
the band of true critics. Of which body he has shown 
himself no unworthy member, not on this occasion only, 
but in the many severe strictures iNuned on the liycs and 
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writmgB of some of the greatest genhues thk coantry has 
{HToduced ; Xo the no smaD faidigiiation rf' thehr seycnl 
admiren, and to the great regret frf* the doctor's own. As 
this work is more likely to be generally read than air^ of 
the others ; both on account of the great repatatioa of the 
author, and as it will of course present itself to the eyes of 
all who shall go through his collection of lives, I shaU 
hereafter take an opportunity of making some comments 
upon those passages, which tend to depreciate and mis- 
represent the character of so great a man. 

These several publications, which place the life and 
character of Swift in very different, and often oppodte 
points of light, have occasioned great diversity in the 
judgments formed of them by the world, according to the 
different degrees of prejudice, or candour, in their several 
readers. But as the sale of the first essay on this subject, 
written by lord Orrery, was infinitely superior to that oi 
all the others put together, the prepossessions in favour of 
the accounts delivered by him, have, for reasons ahready 
assigned, made too deep an impression on the bulk of 
mankind, to be easily erased. I have before taken notke 
of the scantiness of his materials, which yet he has not 
ranged in any regular wder ; and which consist chiefly ai 
detached facts and unconnected anecdotes, so that there 
is no appearance of a whole. The portrait he has drawn 
of him, puts one in mind of certain paintings to be seen at 
the optidan's in St Paul's church-yard, where we behold 
some scattered and distorted features, covered with 
blotches of various colours, so that we cannot discover 
what it is intended to represent: till by the appBcadon 
of a cylindrical mirror, we are surprised to see start 
forth a face of the finest proportioned features, and most 
beautiful complexion. By such an application of the 
mirror of truth I Ik^ to show Swift in arimOarlight 

;p3 
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I hare long wished for leisure to set about tliis tadc, 
which a life spent in a Taiiety of laborious occupatioDB 
has hitherto prevented. And even now I am obli$:ed to 
9uspend pursuits of a more advantageous kind with regard 
t» myself in order to accomplish it.* But, reflecting, at 
this advanced period of life, on the near approaches of 
old age, which might soon disqualify me from canying my 
design into execution, I determined to postpone all other 
considerations that might stand in the way of an object 
I have had so much at heart. The love I had to his per- 
son, and the reverence in which I was taught, from my 
earliest days, to hold his character, and with which I had 
an opportunity of being well acquainted, on account of the 
long intimacy subsisting between him and my father; and, 
above all, the means I have in my power of rescuing his 
good name from the aspersions thrown on it by foul-mouth- 
ed calumny, have made me think it an indispensable duty, 
no longer to delay doing justice to his memory. 

From the above acknowledgment of my early prepos- 
sessions in his fevoiur, it may be thought that I shall 
prove not an uprejudiced historian : but, though I am 
conscious to myself that I shall never be guilty of any 
wiUiil misrepresentations, I know too well how little 
weight all professions of impartiality carry with them on 
such occasions to trouble the reader with any. I desire 
no credit to be given to asserticms or opinions not support- 
ed by the most convincing proofs : which, therefore, in aQ 
disputable points, I hope I shall be indulged in producing 
at full length. And I doubt not but that the display of 
Swift's true character and conduct in life, though to the 



* Mr. Sheridan was paid more b^ the bookseller! for Uiii lingle 
Ii{>, than Dr. Johnion received for the whcde of bis Biography of the 
EoglishPoetf. If. 
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confusion of his maligners, and disappointment of the 
envious and malevolent, will give great satisfaction to all 
good minds ; as it is of moment to the general cause of re- 
ligion smd morality to make it appear that the greatest ge- 
nius of the age was, at the same time, a man of the truest 
piety, and most exalted virtue. 
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SECTION I. 

k5 WIFT waB descended from an ancient family in York* 
shire, of no small note, and considerable property. He 
was of the younger branch.* His grandfather, the 
reverend Thomas Swift, was possessed of a good estate, 
and was distinguished above any man of his jstation in 
life, for his attachment to Charies I. and the sufrerii^;^ 
he underwent in support of the royal cause, by which Mb 
fortune was entirely rained. He had ten sons, and three 
dau^ters. Five of his sons went to seek their fortune 
in Ireland ; the fourth of whom, Jonathan, was father 
to the famous doctor Swift He had manied Mrs. Abi- 
gail Erick, desocaided fipom an andeiit famOy of that 
name in Leicestershire, but with little or no fortune. 
He died young, in about two years aftar his marriage, 
seven months before the birth -^tf his only son; and as 
be was but just beginning the world, left his widow in 
very distressed circumstance. 

* For fortfter partkulnrs of Swift*« ftunilf, see kis own account di 

the Appendix. ^. 
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Jonathan Swift, aftenvard the celebrated dean of 
St. Patrick's, was born on the 30th of I^overaber, 1667, 
in Hoey's court, Dublin. Yilien he was but a year old, 
he was, witliout the knowledge of his mother or rela- 
tions, stolen away by his nurse, and carried to Whiteha- 
ven,''^ which place she was under a necessity of visitiDg, 
on account of the illness of a relation, from whom she 
expected a legacy ; and, as is usual among Iridi nurses, 
she bore such an affection to the child, that she could not 
think of going without him. There he continued for al- 
most three years ; and she took such care of him, that 
he had learned to spell, and could read any chapter in 
the Bible before he was five years old. 

At the age of six he was sent to the school of Kilken- 
ny ;t and at fouileen admitted into the uniTersity of 
Dublin ; the expense of Ins education being defrayed 
by his uncle Godwin Swift, the eldest of the biothen 
who had settled in Leland. He was a lawyer of great 
eminence, and had made considerable sums of money^ 
which were for the most part squandered away in idle 
projects. By means of which, soon after his nephew 
had entered the college, he found himself involyed in 



* He retained his a£&ction for Whitehsren to the last, at if H 
were his native place ; and when one of his firiends, who had spent a 
little time there in 1739, told him in the Spring following, that a mer- 
chant from thence, with his son and daughtrr, were then in Dublin, 
he invited them to dinner, and showed than many civilities whilst 
they stayed in that city. N. 

f This school, or college as it is called, of Kilkenny, is a large 
building erected for that purpose, founded and endowed by the Or- 
mond family. In the idiool-room Swilt^d name still remains, as be 
cut it on the side-board of the seat of his class with his knife, after 
the custom of boys. And here he said he firnt learned, soon after he 
entered the school, these words, which he termed LaHnO'Jngilei, 
" Mi dux, et amasti lux. " This species of writing became afterwards 
one of those whimsical amusements with which he entertained him- 
self as he sunk in years. N. 
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great difficulties ; and being father of a numerous ofl^ 
^ring by four wires, he was under a necessity of redu- 
cing the stipend allowed to his nephew for his support 
at the univenaty, as low as possible. The real situation 
of Godwin^s af&irs not being then known to the world, 
and as he was looked upon to be much the richest of 
the family, Swill's other relations seemed at that time to 
think that their aid was not at all necessary ; so that he 
was obliged to make the best diifL he could, with the 
wretched allowance that his uncle gave him. Thus was 
one of the most aspiring and liberal minds in the world, 
early checked and confined, by the narrowness of his 
eircumstances ; with this bitter aggravation to a gene- 
rous spirit, that the small pittance affi>rded by his unde, 
seemed to him, tnm the manner in which it was given, 
rather as an alms doled out for charity, than an actof 
beneficence due firom so near a relatioa ; who was sup- 
posed by him, as well as by the rest of the world, to be 
in circumstances that might have afiorded a much more 
liberal stipend, without prejudice to his own family. Un- 
der this load did the spirit of Swift groan fmr the space 
tii near seven years that he resided in the ooD^ of 
Dublin ; whidi made so deep an imiNression on him, that 
he never afterward could think with patience of his uncle 
Godwin, nor could heartily foigive the neglect shown 
him during that time by his other relatkHiB. 

The uneasy rituation of mind which a young man of 
high spirit nmst have been in, under such dicumstances, 
[HToduced consequences likely to prove destructive of 
his future fortunea. For, in such a state he oould not 
bear to give the necessary application to some of the 
more dry parts ol the acatenic studies, for which he 
had indeed naturally no great relish; but passed his 
time chiefly in reading books of history and poetry; 
which were better suited to his taste, and more caicala- 
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ted to relieve the troubles of kk mind. In consequence 
of this, when the time came for his taking the degree of 
bachelor of arts, he was stopped, as he himself expresses 
it, ''for dullness and insufficiency.'' It is to be supposed 
that the word dullness was on this occasion used by Swift 
jocosely, as the cause assigned for stopping any person of 
a degree, is answering badly in any branch of literature 
appointed for that paiticular examination ; which does 
not necessarily imply dullness, as it may as well proceed 
from idleness. But in Swift's case it was rather to be im« 
puted to contumacy, than either the one or the other. 
For the fact is, there was one branch of the examinat]on» 
on which the greatest stress was laid in tKose days, in 
which he could not be said to answer badly, for he did 
not attempt to answer at alL This account I had from Im 
own lips^ He told me that he had made many effotts, 
upon his entering the college, to read some of the old 
treatises on logic writ by Smeglesius, Keckermannus^ 
Burgersdicius, &c and that he never had patience to go 
through three pages of any of them, he was so *i?y*^ 
at the stupdity of the wwk. When he was urged by 
his tutor to make himself master of this branch, then in 
high estimation, and held essentially necessary to the 
taking of a degree; Swift asked him, ''what it washe 
was to learn from those books ?" His tutor told him, 
" the art of reasoning." Swift said, '^ that he foond no 
want of any such art ; that he couldreason veiy veil 
without it ; and that as for as he eoold observe, they 
who had made the greatest praficiencj in lopG» had, 
insteadof the art of reasoning, acquired the art of wrang- 
ling ; and instead of clearing up obscuiitiefly had learned 
how to perplex matters thai were clear enou|^ before. 
For his own part, he was contented with that portion of 
reason which God had given him, and he would leave 
it to time and experience to strengthen and direct it 
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properly : nor would he niirthe risk of hsvhig it warp* 
ed or falsely biased, by any system ef rules laid down 
by such stupid writers ; of the bad effects of ^ich he 
had but too many examples before his eye^, in those 
reckoned the most acute logicians." And accordingly he 
made a firm resolution that he neyer would read any of 
those books. Which he so pertinaciously adhered to^ 
that though he was stopped of his degree the first time 
of ratting for it, on account of his not answering in that 
branch, he went into the hall a second time, as ill prepar- 
ed in tliat respect as before ; and would also have been 
stopped a second time, on the same account, if the inters 
est of his friends, who well knew the inflexibility €i fan 
temper, had not stepped in, and obtained it for him: 
though in a manner little to his credit, as it was inserted 
in the college registry, that he obtained it spedaU gfotiM ; 
where it still remains upcm record.""" 

In going through the usual forms of disputation for hit 
degree, he told me he was utterly unacquainted evetk 
with the logical terms, and answered the axguments of 
his opponents in Iris own manner, which the proctor put 
into proper form. There was one cfarcumstance in the 
account which he gave of this, that surprised me with 
regard to his memory; for he told me the several ques- 
tions on which he disputed, and repeated all the argiK 
ments used by his opponents in syllogistic form, together 
with his answers. ?.< 

He remained in the college near three yearn aftertlm^ 
not through dMnce^butnecesaty ; little known or regarded. 
By scholars he was esteemed a blockhead ; and as the 
lowness of faiB circuntttancea would not permit him to 
keep company of ao equal rank with himself upon an 

* Some others of the aame clan were at the nne time admitted ia 
the like manner ; namely', Nathanael Jones, John Jonei, Michael 
Vandeleur, and WiUiaia Breraton. N. ^ 
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equal footing, he scorned to take up with thoee of a low- 
er class, or to be obliged to those of a higher* He lived 
th^tefofe much alone, and his time was eniployed'in pur- 
suing his course of reading in history and poetry, then 
very unfashionable studies for an academic; or in 
gloomy meditations on his unliappy circumstances. Yet 
under this heavy pressure, the force of his genius broke 
out, in the first rude draught of the " Tale of a Tub," 
written by him at the age of nineteen, though ciHnmuni- 
eated to nobody but his chamber fellow Mr. Waryng; 
who, after the publication of the book, made no scruple 
to declare that he had read the first sketch of it in Swift's 
hand-writing, when he Was of that age.'"' 

Soon after this, his uncle Godwin was seized with a 
lethargy, which rendered him incapable of busineai; and 
then it was that the broken state of his aftairs was made 
public. Swift now lost even the poor suppoil that he had 
before ; but his uncle William supplied the place of God- 
win to him, though not in a more enlarged way, which 
could not be expected from his circumstances ; yet with 
80 much better a grace, as somewhat lightened the bur- 
den of dependence, and engaged Swift's gratitude after- 
ward, who distinguished him by the title of "• the best of 
his relations." He had no expectation however of re- 
ceiving any thing more from him than what was absolute- 
ly necessary for his support ; and his chief hopes now for 
any thing beyond that, rested in his cousin Willoughby 
Swift, eldest son of his uncle Godwin, a considerable 
merchant at Lisbon. Nor was he disappointed in his 
expectations. For, soon after the accouut of his father's 
unhappy «ituation had reached Willoughby Swift at Lds- 

*He appears also to have inteDded to write '* An Arcount of the 
Kingdom of Absurdities** about the same time. In the " Tale of a 
Tub** such a tract is meatloiiedf as intended hy the anonymous ao- 
Oior. JX. 
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bon, he, reflecting that hi» cousin Jonathan's destitute 
condition demanded immediate relief, sent him a present 
of a larger sum than eyer Jonathan had been master of in 
his life before. This supply arrived at a critical junc- 
ture ; when Swift, without a penny in his purse, was des- 
pondiugly looking out of his chamber window, to gape 
away the time, and happened to cast his eye upon a sea* 
faring man, who seemed to be making inquiries after 
somebody's chambers. The thought immediately came in- 
to Swift's head, that this might be some master of a ves- 
sel who was the bearer of a present to him from his cou- 
sin at Lisbon. He saw him enter the building with 
pleasing expectation, and soon after heard a rap at his 
door, which he eagerly openings was accosted by the sai^ 
lor with— ^ Is your name Jonathan Swift?" " Yes I'* 
'^ Why then I have something for you from master Wil- 
loughby Swift of Lisbon." He then drew out a large 
leathern bag, and poured out the contents, which were 
silver cobs, upon the table. S¥rift, enraptured at the 
sight, in the first transports of his heart, pui^ed over a 
large number of them, without reckoning, to the saiknr, 
as a reward for his trouble ; but the honest tar dedined 
takii^ any, saying, that ^ he would do more than that 
for good master Willoughby." This was the first time 
that Swift's disposition was tried with regard to the ma- 
nagement of money ; and he said that the reflection of 
his constant suffeiiDgs tlumigh the want of it, made him 
husband it so well, that he was never afterward without 
some in his purse. 

Soon after this, upon the breaking out of the war in 
Ireland, Swift determined to leave that kii^dcHn, and to 
visit his mother at Leicester, in order to consult with her 
upon his future plan of life. 

Such was the opening of this great man's life; and 
from such a beginning, who could at that time have imap 
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gined tfaat such mighty thii^ were to ensue ? He was 
now in liis one-aiid-twcntieth year; unqualified for any 
profession but that of the church ; in which he had no 
pitispect of succeeding fn>ni interest ; and the di^ace- 
ful manner of his taking his degree, was a strong bar to 
any hopes on tlie score of merit. He had made no ad* 
vauces in any of the uhcful studies necessaiy to put a 
young man forwaiYl in thei^orld; the recluseness of his 
life had rendered h'mi little known; and a temper natu- 
rally splenetic, soured by tlie minery of his situation, did 
not qualify him much for making personal friends. How 
unpromising were tlie prospects of such a man, just en- 
teiing into the w(H'ld, under such circumstances ! and yet 
it is to those very drcumstances, probably, Uiat the world 
owes, A Swift ; to tlie want of money, want of learning, 
want of friends. Whoever is acquainted at all with the 
life and wiitings of Swift, must see that he had an un- 
Gonunon share of spirit and fire in his constitution. 
Such as, had it not been kept under during the heat of 
youth, would probably have precipitated him into some 
extravagant courses. Nothing less than the lownesiof 
his drcurastances from his burth, could have kept that fire 
from bursting out; notliing less than tlie galling yoke of 
dependence, could have restrained that proud q>irit 
within due bounds. His poverty and his pride were two 
excellent guards set ovar him, during that most dangerous 
time of life, to fix and keep him in a oourse of virtue. 
The one debarred him from excesses in the pleasurable 
gratifications of youth, which money only can procure ; 
tlie other kept him from endeavouring to obtain from the 
purse of others, by mean compliances, any pleasures that 
lie could not purchase from his own fund. Thus neces* 
sarily fixed in a course of temperance, the practice of 
other moral duties became easy to him. And indeed 
there was no flaw to,be found in his moral character, dur- 
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iDg his residence in the college, however low his parts 
might be rated. 

Thus far I have shown the benefits which were pro- 
bably deriyed to him from his want of fortune. I shall 
now show what advantages it is likely he derived from 
want of learning. 

Had Swift met with suiTicient encowagement to ap- 
ply himself to the learning of the times; had his situa- 
tion in the college been i*cndered easy to him, so that 
he might have pui'sued his studies with an undisturbed 
mind ; had his emulation been roused in such a way as 
to make him enter into a competition with those of his 
own standing ; it is highly probable, from the greatness 
of his parts, that he would have thrown all competitoro 
at a distance. And in that case he might have acquir- 
ed a fondness for those studies by which he obtained 
fame, however disagreeable they might have been to 
him at first. He might have proved the foremost \op- 
cian, metaphysician, or mathematician of his time ; he 
might have passed his life, like some of the most emi- 
nent of his fellow students, in useless speculations ; and 
instead of writing a Laputa, he might himself have been 
qualified for a professorship in the academy of that airy 
region. 

Let us only suppose Swift to have been a distinguish- 
ed scholar in the university, and we- may reasonably 
suppose also, that, circumstanced as he was, his friends 
would have made him sit for a fellowship there, as the 
surest and best provision for any one so educated. Or 
else, encouraged by the hopeful expectations raised frtxn 
the di8tinguishe<l figure he made in the college, they 
would have pushed all their interest to have gotten him 
some small proferment in the church. In either of which 
cases, the Swift of the world naght have been lost in a 
uuivorsity monk, or a coontiy vicar. On the other hand. 
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the disgrace thrown cm Urn in the college, deprived him 
of all ho^'es of prefeiment, and rendered his friends so 
cold to his interest, that he had no expectations of fth 
tiu^ support, but by changing the scene to another coun 
try ; where only there was a field large enough for the 
exertion of those high talents, which yet in a great mea- 
sure lay dormant in him. 

And with respect to the third article, the want of 
friends; had it not been for that circumstance, he would 
not have been under a necessity of going to seekior new 
ones, in another country ; and he migiit probably never 
have fallen into the hands of that particular friend, who 
was perhaps the only one living dupable of forming hii 
mind to those great things which he afterward executed. 

It was in the year 1 688 thai Swift lelt Ireland ; he wag 
then in his one-and-twentieth year. Suppose him landed 
in a country where he was utterly unknown, and with- 
out recommendatory letters that might introduce him to 
the acquaintance, or procure him the assistance of any 
one in that country, with regard to any future plan of 
life. Let us stop a while, and survey the future Swift, 
setting out on foot from Chester, in order to go to a mo* 
ther, who was utterly incapable of affording him the 
least assistance, as she herself was chiefly supported bj 
presents and contributions from her relations. One can 
hasdly imagine a situation more hopeless with regard to 
externals : and with respect to his own iotemal powen» 
he had yet given no proofs of those which would not ra- 
ther occasion deepondeucy in his relations, than raise in 
them any hopes of his being able to push his own way in 
the worid. And indeed at that juncture perhaps there 
were few Hving less qualified than he to do any thing foi' 
his own support. 

• " The world was aU before him where to chooie 

Hit place of rett, and Providence hit guide.** 
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And he seems indeed to have been tlien under the im- 
mediate guidance of Providence ; for, hopeless as the end 
of such a journey might at that time have appeared, it 
proved in fact the means of all his future gi-eatness. 

After a residence of some months n ith his mother, he 
laid before her the uncomfortableness of liis present si- 
tuation, and the gloominess of his future prospects ; re- 
questing her advice what course he should pursue. She 
clearly saw that her son's case required the assistance of 
some powerful friend, and the unfortunate can seldom 
number such among their acquaintance. She recollect- 
ed, however, that Sir William Temple's lady was her re- 
lation ; and that there had been a long intimacy between 
Sir John Temple, father to Sir William, and the family 
of the Shifts in Ireland ; she knew also that a cousin 
german of her son's, the Revarend Thomas Swift, had 
been chaplain to Sir William Temple, and had been 
provided for by him in the church, on the score of fami- 
ly connexions. She recommended it therefore to her 
son to go to Sir William, and make his case known to 
him. 

However grating ^ch an application might be to the 
proud spirit of Swift, yet, as it was his only resource, 
he followed his mother's advice, and soon afterwards 
presented himself to Sir William Temple at Sheen,* re- 

* Moor Park having been purchased Vy Sir WilliaiD Temple ia 
1686, he resided there when Swift came to him in 1688. At the Re- 
Tolutioa, which happened about the end of that year, Moor P^k 
growing unsafe, hy lying in the way of both armies. Sir WiUiam 
came back to the houae which he had given up to his son at Sheen ; 
and, in the end of 1689, again retired to Moor Park. On a review 
of these data, it will be seen that, in the two years which Swift pav- 
ed with Sir W^illiam Temple, he resided first at Moor Park ; then at 
Sheen, where he had the honour of familiarly conversing with King 
WiUiam ; and afterwards at Moor Park again, where his majesty 
likevrise visited Shr William. See the Life prefixed to Sir William 
Templets Works. W. 

VOL. I. E 
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questing his advice and assistance. Sir William vios a 
man of too much goodness and humanity, not to take 
compassion on a youpg man bo^m an orphan, urithout fw- 
tune, distressed from his cradle, and urithout friends or in- 
terest .to push him forward in life ; who at the same time 
had a double claim to his favour, as related by blood to 
a wife for whom he had the highest honour and affection $ 
and as the offspiing of a family with whom his father 
had lived in the closest ties of friendship. He accord- 
ingly received him cheerfully into his house, and treated 
him with that hospitable kindness which family coik 
nexions, and, what was still more to a generous mind, his 
Unfortunate situation demanded of him. But yet we do 
not And, for a long time, that his kindness to him was in- 
creased from motives of personal regard, on a nearer ac* 
quaintance with him. It is probable that Sir William 
early sounded his depth of knowledge, and examined in- 
to the progress he had made in his studies ; which was 
far frt)m being so great as might have been expected 
from his course of education and time of life. The first 
good office that Sir William could do him, therefore, was 
to put him into a course of reading, in order that he 
might redeem lost time. Accordingly we find that Swift* 
during his residence with Sir William, applied himself 
wi'h great assiduity to his studies; in which, for the 
space of eight years, he was employed, by his own ac- 
count, at least eight hours a day, with but few intermis- 
sions. The first of these was occaaoned by an illness, 
which he attributed to a surfeit of firuit, that brought on 
a coldness of stomach, and giddiness of head, which pur- 
mied him more or less during the remainder of hb life. 
After two years residence at Moor P^k, to which place 
be had removed with Sir William when the troubles were 
ended, his state of health was so bad, that he was advised 
hf physiciaiiB to try the effects of his native air toward 
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restoiing it. In pursuance of this advice he revisited 
Ireland ; but finding himself grovring worse there, he 
soon returned to Moor Park; where, upoo the abate- 
ment of his ilhiess, he renewed his application to Ids stit- 
dies. 

It does not appear that Sir William Temple knew 
any thing of the value of his young guest, till about this 
time ; and Swift himself sajs that it was then he began 
to p-ow ifito aotne confidence with him. The little pro- 
;?ress Swift had made in learning at his first arrival at 
Sheen, must have given Sir William but a mean ofonioQ 
of his capacity ; and the few thiogs which he wrote diu> 
ing his first two years residence with him, could have 
given him no very high idea ci Yob genius. For Swift 
had at that time so far mistaken his talents, that he tried 
bis strength only in Pindaric odes; in which, though 
there appeared some vigour of mind, and eflfiirts of an 
\incommon genius, yet it was apparent thftt it was \> 
gour improperly exerted, and the efibrfs of a genius 
misapplied. The sentiments were strained and crowd- 
ed ; and the numbers irregular and harsh.'* How then 
shall we account for the sudden change of Sir William's 
sentiments toward him ? It could not be on account of Mb 
progress in literature, for he had not had time enou^ to 
stand highly in the opiuicm of so distinguidied a scholar 
as Sir William was on that score. And indeed, with all 
his assiduity, it is probable that he had not then so far 
recovered lost time, as to be master of the learning 
which his standing required. The most probable con^ 
jecture is, that Swift had, at his leisure, revised and cor*' 
rected his " Tale of a Tub," which was sketched out 
by him in the college, as was before mentioned, and now 

* A few of these Odes, as being the first that hare appeared of hu 
poetical writings, are placed at the head of his Poeaos, in the teotft 

n>laiue of tiiis ediliom W. 
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firet showed it to Sir William. A irork, bearing sttdi 
a stamp of origiual genius, must, iii a man of Sir William 
Temple's delicate taste, and nice discernment, have at 
once raised the author into a high place in his esteem, and 
made him look upon him afterward Avith very different 
eyes. Accordingly we find that, about this period, he 
trusted him ivith matters of great importance. He in- 
troduced him to Ring William, and suffered him to be 
present at some of theii* conferences.* He employed 
him in a commission of consequence to the king,f when 
he was unable to attend him himself, which required 
dexterity, and knowledge in the history of England. 
And above all, he consulted him constantly, and employ- 
ed him in the revisal and correction of his own wcnrks. 

In tliis situation Siniift continued, still applying closely 
to his studies till the year 1 692, when he went to Ox* 
ford in order to take his master's degree : to which he 
was admitted on the fifth of July, 1692. 

* Sir William had been ambassador and mediator of a general 
peace -at Nimeguen, before the Revolutiou. In this character he 
contracted a close intimacy with the Prince of Orange ; who, after 
he had ascended the English throne, frequently viaited him at Sheen, 
and took his advice in a0airs of the utmost importance. Sir William 
being then lame of the gout, substituted SwifL to attend his majesty 
in his walks round the gardens; who admitted him to such ftimiliari- 
ty, that he showed him iiow to cut asparagus in the Dutch fashion j 
and once ofl^red to make him a captain of horse. But Swilt appears 
to have fixed his mind very early on an ecclesiastical life; and it is 
therefore probable tliHt, npon declining this offisr, he obtaiined a pro- 
mise of preferment in the church ; for in a letter to his uncle William, 
dated 1092, he says, ** I am not to take orders till the king gives me a 
prebend." S. 

f It appears that Swift had access to King William^s ear at other 
times, beside that of his reridence at Moor Park ; for, in his letter 
concerning the repeal of the Sacramental Test, written in 1706, he 
says thus : ** I rtmember, when [ was last in England, I told the King, 
that ttie highest Tories we had v/ith us (in Ireland) would make tole- 
rable Whigti there (in England).** Now it is certain that Swift was 
often in England fVom the death of Sir William Temple to 1706. N. 
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From his delaying so long to take this degree, it maj 
be coucluded that Sif ill was determiued to prepare him* 
self for it in such a \faj, as might do him credit in the 
eyes of the university, in order to -wipe off the disgrace 
of the former. And we may judge that his progress in 
academic studies had been Ter^' small, when it requir- 
ed foiur years application before he thought himself 
qualified to appear at Oxford with that view. Nor can 
there be any other reason assigned for his not having 
done it sooner, as he was of sufEcient standing to have 
applied for his master's degree in the first year of hb 
residence at Moor Park. Frmn the satisfaction he ex- 
presses at the behaviour of the university of Oxford, 
and the civilities he met with there, it is probable that he 
was not undistinguished as a scholar ; and that he found 
the first end he proposed by his studies, fully answered. 

From Oxford he paid a visit to his mother, and then 
returned to Moor Park. Not with a design of continnh 
ing there, fcnr he now wanted to enter into the world ; but 
in expectation of getting some preferment l^ means of 
Sir William's interest with the king, which ke had pio- 
jnised to exert in his behalf and had alreaii^ indeed ob- 
tained an assurance of that sort from his majesty. But 
S\iift at this time entertained some su^don, that Sir 
William was not se forward on the occasion as he could 
wish; and the reason he assigned fw it was, that sir 
William was apprehensive Swiji nsnddUaoe Am, and t^^- 
on seme accounts^ he thoughi him a Wttle necessary to 
him,* Swift was indeed by this time becmne very ne- 
cessary to a man in the decline of life, generally in an ill 
state of health, and often tortured with the most exoru- 
ciatiog disorders. The loss of such a companion as 
Swifl, after such a long domestic intimacy, would have 

* Tbns Swift exprcftses himeelT in a letter to his troele WilUam, 
d^t€dMoorPark, Nor. 29,1092. 8. 
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been like the loM <^ a limb. Besides as he seems t^ 
have had nothing so much at heart in the latter part of 
his life, as the leaving behmd him a corrected copy of aH 
his writings, done under his own inq)ect]on, he could not 
bear the thought that Swift should leave him, till that 
point was accomplished. He had already experi^iced 
the use that he was of to him in that respect, and knew thait 
his place was not easily to be supplied. And his ill state 
of health occasioned the work to advance but dowly, as 
it was only during the more hicid intervals he applied ts 
it On these accounts, Sir William was in no haste to 
procure any preferment for Ins young friend, to the great 
mortification ei Swift. In this uneasy state he continil- 
ed at Moor Park two years longer, and then, quite weari- 
ed out with firuitless expectation,*" he determined at aH 
events to leave Sir William, and take his chance in tlML 
world.f When this his resolution was made known to 
Sir William, he received it with evident marks of di»> 
pleasure; but that he might seem to fulfil his promise t6 
Swift, of making some provision for him, he cddly iM 
him, " that since he was so impatient, it was not at that 
time in his power to do any thing more for him, than to 
give him an employment, then vacant in the office of 
the Rolls in Ireland, to the value of somiewhat more 
than a hundred pounds a year.'' Swift immediately r^ 
plied, ^ that since he had now an opportunity <^ livings 
without being driven into the church for a maintenance, 
he was resolved to go to Ireland to take holy ordenu^ 
To comprehend the full force <^ this reply, it will be 
necessary to know that Sir William was ^ell acquaint- 
ed with Swift's intention of going hito the church, firom 

* He rccpived flrequent remittancetiOBp^iM uncle WUIiam and 1^ 
courin William Swift, during bis reiMjj^^ &t Moor Park. If. 

f See hie account of tbi% in Ui letttr to hii couiin Dcas* Swii^, 
datedJimeS, 1694. 8. 
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which he had been Mtherto restrained cofy by a 8eni[^ 
of appearing to enter upon that holy office, rather finom 
motives of necearaty, than choice. He therefore saw 
through Sir William's design, in making him the offer of 
an employment which he was sure would not be accepted 
by Swift. With great readiness and spirit therefore, he 
made use of this circumstance, at once to show a proper 
resentment of the indelicacy of Sir William's behaviour 
toward him ; and to assign an unanswerable motive for 
immediately carrying his long-formed resolution into act. 
Their parting on this occasioq was not without manifesi 
displeasure on the side of Sir WiDiam, and some degree 
of resentment, not ill-founded, oa the part of Swift. 

He procured a recommendatkm to Lord Capel, then 
lord deputy of Ireland, from whom is uncertain, but it 
may be presumed, from the smallness of the proviiioD 
made for him in consequence of it, that it was not a pow- 
erful one ; and therefore, that Sir William Temple had 
no share in it. He went over to Ireland, and was or- 
dained in September, 1 694, being then almost 27 yean 
old. Soon after this, Lord Capel gave him the prebend 
of Kihroot, in the diocese <^ C<mnor, worth about one 
hundred pcmnds a year."^ To this place Swift kune^ 
ately repaired, in order to reside there, and dischaige 
the duties of his office. He now fof the first time en- 
joyed the sweets of independence; but these sweete. 
were not of long duration, as ho so(m saw that the scene of 
his independence could not possibly affiurd faim any other 
satisfaction in Hfe. He found himself situate in an obscure 
comer of an obscure country, ill accommodated with the 
conveniences of life, without a friend, a OMnpanion, or any 
conversation that he could relish. * What a contrast was 

* This preferment, in 1786, was worth about 17D2. a year. IV. 
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this to the delightftil scene at Moor Parktf replete mih 
all the beauties, and adorned with eveiy elegance, that 
could charm the senses, or captivate the fancj; and 
>vhere tlic mind had a continual feast of the most ration- 
al and refined conversation. But still the spirit of 
Swift so far prized liberty above all other blessings in 
life, that had he had no other alternative, he would 
certainly have preferred that uncomfortable situation, to 
any state of dependence. But he now began to feel 
his own strength, and, conscious of his powers, could 
not conceive they were meant for so narrow a ^here as 
that of a small country living. He felt an irresistible 
impulse once more to launch into the world, and make 
his way to a station more suited to his disposition. In 
this temper of mind, he received accounts from his friendly 
that Sir William Temple's ill-founded resentment had 
subsided soon after his departure, and that he was often 
heard to lament the loss of his company. Soon altei^ 
upon receiving a kind letter from Sir William himself 
with an invitation to Moch- Park, liis resolution was at 
once fixed. He determined upon retiuming to Eoglandi 
but first resolved to resign his living. As there were 
some singular circumstances attending this resignatioD, I 
shall relate them exactly as I received them frmn a gen- 
tleman of veradty, who declared he had the accoudt 
from Swift himself. He said, that soon after he had 
come to this determination, he was taking his customaij 
walk, and met an elderly clergyman riding along the 
road. After the usual salutation, he fell into discourse 
with him ; and was so pleased with what passed between 
them, that he invited him to dinner, and easily prevailed 
on him to be his guest for a day or two. During this 
time Swift foimd that he was a man of great simplicity of 

f In one of his letters, vol. II. p. 453, Sir WiUiam Temple says, 

" I cpend :ill the tiino I possibly can at Sheen, and never nw any 
thhig pleasantcr than my |;^rden." N. 
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mannerss ^ood sense, some learning, and unafTeeted piety. 
And upon in ;uking into his circumstances, learned that 
he had only a curacy of forty pounds a year, ibr the 
maintenance of a wife and eight chikh-en. Swifl la- 
mented his situation, and tc^d him ^^ that he had some 
interest which he would exert in his hehal^ and endea- 
vour to procure him a living, if he would only lend ham 
his black mare to carry him to Dublin ;" for Swift was 
not at that time possessed of a horse. The clergyman 
readily consente^i, and went home on foot ; promising to 
meet him any time he should appoint on his return. 
Swift went to town, and refM'eseuted the poor curate^s 
case to his patron in such strong terms, as soon prevailed 
on him to consent that Swift's living should, upon his re- 
signation, which was propoeed at the same time, be m»dk 
over to him. Nor was this a difficult point to accoDi- 
plish, as, beside motives of humanity, it was for the in- 
terest oi the patron to accept of an old iDCumbent «f 
near sixty years of age, in the room of a young one «f 
twenty-fleven. SwiJt having deq>atched this bufianeaa^ 
returned as soon as possible to the country, and gave 
notice to the old clei-gyman to meet lum. He found 
him at his door on his anival, and immediately upon 
the'r going into the parlour, put the pregentatioB into 
his band, desiring him to read it. Swift said, that while 
he wasdoti^ so, he kept his eyes steadily feed on the 
old man^s face, in which the joy of finding that it was 
a presentation to a Mviug, was visiUy expressed : bol 
when he came to that part of the writing wMch men* 
tioned the name of the living, and ^Muid that it was 
Swift^s own which he had resigned in his favour, he look- 
ed at Mm for some time in dlence, with such a mixed 
emotiim of astom^ment tmd gratitude in his counte- 
nance, as presented to Swift one^ the most Mriking pic- 
tures of the mind expressed in the face, he had ever see^; 

£ 2 
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and he said, that he never befwe had felt such G^pl]nte 
pleasure of mkid as he did m that hour. Nov k this to 
be wondered at, since it was the first of^portunity he ever 
had of letting loose that spirit of generosity and benevo- 
lence, whose greatness and vigour, when pent up in his 
own breast by poverty and dependence, served only as 
an evil sf»rit to torment him. And when we consider 
the nature of this action in all its circumstances, that 
the object of it was the wcNrthy father of a numerous 
family, for whom it was impossible he could make any 
provision from so poor an income as he then possessed ; 
that the motive to it was pure disinterested benevolence, 
without any alloy, as the man was a stranger to him, and 
therefore there could be no incentive to it from ties of 
blood or frien<tihip ; that the gift was such as would 
brighten the latter days of a well-spent life, though h> 
therto clouded witli indigence, and make a whole family 
happy ; and lastly, that this gift was not like that of a 
wealthy man, who might easily spare it without feeling 
the lofis, but the whole visible income Swift possessed for 
present and future support, the sole means in his power 
of preserving that independence which he had so lopg 
sighed for, and at last with difficulty obtained.: it is na 
wonder, I say,, all these circumstances considered, that 
the great mind of Swift should have exulted in so glori- 
ous an <^ppertunityv of paying off at once, the laige debt^ 
which, from the nairowness of his circumstancesi he had 
been contracting all his life, to benevolence* 

After seeing his successor estaUished in the living he 
soon settled his afl&irs^andset out for Dublin, in Us way 
to England. Theold man, before lus departure, pressed 
him to accept <^ his black mare, which was the oKNit 
vahiaMe of his possessions, as a smaU token ci his gratir 
tude; and Swift was too well acquainted with the sen^* 
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bU'iij of a generous heart, under obligations, to hurt him 
by a refiisaL 

With about fourscore pounds in his pocket, whkh bj 
his own account was all his worldly wealth at that time^ 
Swift once more embarked for Engl tod, and arrived at 
Moor Park iu the year 1695, after 8<»newhat more than 
a yearns absence. 

To all appearance he had but little bettered his con- 
dition by his journey to Ireland. He was now returned 
to the same state of dependence, which had before proved 
so irksome to him that he determined to break away from 
it, at all hazards. But there were several circumstances • 
which contributed to make his (present state, though still 
dependent, of a very difierent nature from the fcnrmer. 
In the first place, his situation now was not the ^ect of 
necessity or constraint, but the object <^ has dioice. In 
the next, he was highly gratified with an opportunity of 
showing his regard and attachment to Sir William, by le- 
tuming v<rfuntarily to him, when it was in has power to 
have lived independently, though he scorned to be com- 
pelled into it from modves of necessity. Then, fay so 
readily complying with Sir VTilliam's request, and giving 
up all his vinbie support in <nrder to do so, he had laid 
him under such an obligation as entitled him to aO fiiture 
favours, which might be in his power to bealow.* Ac- 
cordingly we find, that Swift's mind being nofw perfectly 
at ease, and Sir Wilfiam considering his retoni, with all 
its circumstances, in the most oUiging light, these two 
great men lived together to the lime of Sir VFiDiain's 
death, in the most perfect harmony, and with marks of 
mutual confidence and esteem. Nor do we find dnring^ 

*Thmt Swift roigDed his pn&nmtat in Irefaod oo Ae prannte «^ 
having a better here, appears by a letter froni his sister, dated Ma^ 
26,1690. N. 
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that spate, \rfaich was almoet four jean, that Swifl was 
at all pressing on the score of preferment promised him ; 
which, had he beea so, he would certainly have obtain- 
ed ; but, from a true generosity of mind, he seemed de< 
termined to stay with his friend in order to dieer his 
latter days, which were embittered by illness and pain, 
and required such a cordial to make life aipportaUe ; and 
to lay aside all views with regard to himseli^ till his 
friend's death should release him from the benevoleot 
task, and leave him at liberty to pursue his own interest. 
Duiing this space Swift's time was frdly and usefully 
employed.^ He devoted eiglit hours a day, as before, to 
the prosecution of his studies.^ His function as a cleigy- 

• Several copious extracts from Cyprian, Irensus, Sleidan^s Com- 
laentaries, TertuUian, Epiphaiiius, Diodorus Siculus, Thucydidefr, 
and Father Paulas History of the Council of Trent, werefound among 
his papers, which appear, by memoranda iu his own hand- writing, to 
have been made while he lived with Sir William Temple. D. S. 

X As many may be curious to know of what nature his stndies were, 
^e following account of the books which he read in oro year, pre* 
served in his own hand-writing, may afibrd some satisfaction. N. 

Prom Jan, 7. 1696-7. Dialogues des Morts, 2 vob. 

Lord Herbert's Henry VIII. fol. Lucretius, ter. 

Sleidan*s Commentaries abstract* Histoire de Mr. Gonstanee. 

ed, fol. Histoire d*£thiopie. 

Council of Trent, ab8tracted,yb2. Histoire de Cotes de, &c. 

Virgil, bit. Diodorus Siculus, abstr. f^l. 

Horace, 9 vols. Cyprian & Irensras, acbstr. Jhl, 

Sir W. Temple*t Memoirs. V^jrage de Meroce, ix. 



-Introduction. .£lian. Vol. I. 



Camden's filiiabeth. Homer, Iliad, & Odyss. 

Prince Arthar. Cicero's Epistles. 

Histoire de Chy|ire. Bemier*s Grand Mogul, 2 vol*. 

Voyage de Syam. Burnet's Hist, of Reform. foL 

Voiture. Petronius Arbiter. 

M^moires de Manrier. Oeuvres mSlfes, 5 volt. 

Lucius Florus, ter. 

Collier's Essays, 2 vols. JVvm yon. 7, 1697-8. 

Count Oabalis. Thucy didcs, by Hobbes, abttr. Joti 

Sir John Davies, of the Soul. Theophrasti Characteree. 

Conformity de Religion, &c. Voaius de Sibylliols. 
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flon was confined to a prh'^ate family, but he was reg:ii]ar 
In the discharge ci it, having stated times m the mormi^ 
and evening for their meeting together at prayers. He 
'lock upon himself the office of preceptor to a young lady, 
niece to Sir William Temple, residing in his house, teach* 
ing her Ei^lish, and directing her in a proper course of 
reading. At the same time Miss Johnson, afterward so 
well known by the name of Stella, was a fellow student 
with the other young lady, and partook of the benefit of 
the same instruction. Miss Johnson was daughter to Sir 
William Templets steward ; and was at that time about 
foiuleen years of age, beautiful in her person, and poesesB- 
ed of such fine talents, as made Swift take great delight 
in cultivating and forming her mind. At this time too he 
writ his famous Digressions to be found in the ** Tale of 
a Tub ;" and the '' Battle of the Books," in honour <^ faip 
great and learned friend. 

In the year 1 099, Sh- William Temple died, leaving 
Swift a l^acy, and the care, trust, and advantage, of pub- 
lidiing his posthumous writings.^ As he had also obtain- 
ed a promise from King William, that he wouM give 
Swift a {nrebend either of Canteibuiy or Westminster, he 
thought he had made a sufficient return for aU his merilB 
toward him^ and that he left him in the hi^ road to pi^ 
ferment. 

Bef<Nre we accompany Swift into the world, let m re- 
view the manner of hn passing his life, from the time that 
we stopped to survey him on his way to Leicester, whei^ 

* Such was the lore and attention which Swift showed to ^i great 
man, that in hb last illness he kept a daily register of the ▼ariationtf 
which appeared in his constitution, from July 1, 1698, to the 27th of 
January following, when he concludes with this note, ** He died atone 
o^clock in tiie morning, and with hinf all that was great and good 
among men.** This paper is intituled, ** Journal d'estat de Mr. 
devantsaMort" N. 
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forloTD and hopeless as fais condition was, the unseen hand 
of Providence was guiding him to the means of all his tu« 
tare greatness, in placing him under the hospitable roof of 
Sir William Temple. However bounteous nature had* 
been, in bestowing on Swift extraordinary talents, jet 
were thej of such a kind, as required much time and ap- 
plication to bring them to perfection, and fit them to ai^ 
swer their destined ends. He had missed the usual seasim 
of cultivating those talents, but at the same time he had es- 
caped the danger of their being perverted and misapplied. 
His mind had not been strait-laced into that fashionable 
shape which seemed most beautiful to the eyes of pedan- 
try, but was suffered to reach its full growth according te 
the course of nature. Thus did it attain an unusual si2», 
vigour, and ease. He did not enter seriously upon his 
studies- till his undei*standing was mature; thus aU that he 
read was to some useful end, nor was his memory charged 
with those unportant trifles, about which the scholastic 
w(xrld is generally so busy. He read the classics at a time 
when he could penetrate into their (»rofoundest depths^ 
and enrich himself with the spoils of their hidden trei^ 
sures ; not at the usual season of boyishness, when the 
weak flight can be regaled only with luch flowery beauties 
as are pointed out to it on the sur&ce. Thinkipg for 
himself as a man, he soon saw that no science was so va* 
luable to man, as that of human nature. He judged that 
the best way to obtain a general knowledge of that, was 
from history ; and a more particular view of it, from stu- 
dying mankind. He could not possibly have been better 
situate than at Moor Park, to have made observations 
on the higher and mort refined life ; and he studiously 
sought all opportunities^ during his little excurrions and 
joumies, to make Idniself acquainted with low life; often 
preferring the conveyance of wagons, and their inns, to 
those of coaches. Scenes of middling life must, of coone^ 
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•fteu fall in his way ; and wh^e, to a bouadlen curiosi- 
ty, there was added from nature an uncommon penetra- 
tion, it is no wonder he became such an adept in the 
knowledge of man, and of the worid. A science essen- 
tially necessary to him to make that figure which he af- 
terwards did in life. 

His situation at Sir William Temple's was indeed in 
every re^ct the happiest that could have been chosen^ 
to prepare this great genius for the complicated part he 
was to act in the world. Swift was to figure as a writer, 
as a politician, as a patriot. And where could a young 
man have found such a director and assistant in fittii^ 
him for the performance of these several parts, as Sir 
William Temple ; who was himself one of the fijiest 
writers, one of the ablest statesmen, and the truest lover 
of his country, that had been produced in that,-or perhaps 
in any other age ? 

It was from the frequent revisal of that great man's 
works under his own inspection, that Swift acquired his 
first lights with regard to propriety and purity of style, 
which he was afterward allowed to carry to a gi-eater de- 
cree of perfection than any English writer whatsoever. 
The hi^ opinion he entertained of Sir William's works 
in this respect, was known to me from the following civ- 
eumstance. When I was an undergraduate in the col- 
lege, he recommended it to me to lay aside some portun 
of time every day for the study of English ; and when I 
asked him what authors he would advise me to read, he 
inunediately replied, ^ Sir William Temple ; not,'' said 
he, " his latter works, written during or after his long re- 
sidence abroad, for his style became then somewhat cor- 
iiipted by the introductiaD of newfangled foreign words 
and phrases, which he fell into by conversing and writing 
so much in foreign languages; but Euch of his works a^ 
were written before his gmng ambassador to Nimegu^ii» 
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And afteir hhn,'' added he, '' I do not know airf writer 
in our language that I would recommend to you as a mo- ^ 
del.'" I had upon thk occadon a fair o^ipertunity of pay- 
ing him a ju0t compliment ; but I knew his detestation of 
any thing that carried the a[^pearance of flattery with it, 
too well, to make mention of his own m orks to him. 

With respect to politics, it must be allowed that diere 
was no man of that age better qualified than Sir William 
^emple, not only to instnict Swift in the general 8}'Btem 
of politics piWBued in the several states of Europe, but 
like^nse to lay c^n to him all the arcana of state, all 
the most seoret springs of action, with regard to publi& 
affairs, both foreign and domestic, during his time ; in 
which he himself had borne so principal a part : and h ilh 
regard to patriotism. Sir William Temple must be allow- 
ed to have been the most shining example of that no- 
blest of vii-tues produced in that age ; as he passed aH 
the vigorous parts of his life in tlie most indefatigable 
endeavours for the good of his country, upon the most 
disinterested principles ; never having received any re- 
irard, nor seeming solicitous about any, for a long series 
of the most important services rendered to his king and 
country, often at his own expense ; and at last nobly de- 
tuning the highest station to which a subject eould be 
raised, when olTered to him, as it was at a time of life, 
when he found the vigour of his mind so far abated, that 
he did not think himself equal to Uie arduous employ- 
ment of first minister. And with respect to private vir- 
tue, there could not have been a more ilhistrious exam- 
ple placed before the e> es of a young man, than that of 
an old courtier, who, during the diuolute reign of Cliarles 
II. had singly Ht court maintained his integrity unshaken, 
and his morals untainied. 

Under the direction of such a tutor, such a guide, un- 
der the influence <^ such aa example ; how hi4>pity was 
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the most daogei-ous season of life passed in studious re- 
tirement, far from the dangers and temptations of a cor- 
rupt world. 

When we reflect that Swift was first brought up in the 
school of adversity, (who though she be a severe miE- 
tress, yet does she generally make the best scholars,) and 
that he was thence removed to another Lyceum, where 
presided a sage, in T\hom were blended Socratic wisdom, 
stoical virtue, and Epicurean elegance ; we must allow 
his lot to have been most happily cast for forming a great 
and distinguislied character in life. Nor did he fail to 
answer the high expectation that might be rsdsed of a 
yoimg man endowed by natiure with uncommon taleoU, 
which were improved to the utmost by a singular felidlj 
of ^tuation, into which fortune had thrown him. 

Let us now accompany Swift into the world, firom en- 
tering into the which he was happily detained till his 
thhty-first year His mind was now stoi^d with varietj 
of useful knowledge ; his understanding had arrived at 
its utmost matiurity and strength; his fancy was in its 
prime; and his heart, long filled with the noblest af- 
fections toward God, and toward man, sm^elled with im- 
patience for proper opp<Hrtunities of dischai^g^ bis duty 
to both. With such abilities, and such dispositions, be- 
hold him now entering on the great stage of the world, to 
perfcnrm Uie character allotted to him in the drama of life, 
that of an able, bold, and unwearied champion^ in the 
cause oi religion^ liberty, and virtue. 
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* SECTIOI^ II. 

From the Deaih of Sir William TempU to the Time ^ 
Ms Introduction to Lord Oxford. 

Upon the death of Sir WUHam Temple, Sivlft imm^ 
diately removed to London ; -where his first care was to 
dischai^e the trust reposed in him, that of publishing a 
correct edition of Sir WilKam Temple's works ; which he 
effected as speedily as possible, and presented them to 
King William, with a slioi-t dedication written hj him- 
self, as publisher.* He thought he could not pay a more 
acceptable compliment to the king, than by dedicating to 
him the posthumous works of a man, for whom, from his 
earliest days, when Prince of Orange, he had professed 
the highest friendship and esteem; and with whom he 
liyed, afler his arrival at the crown (^ England, on the 
most intimate footing ; frequently vidting Sir William in 
his retreat, ajller he had found his endeavours rain to 
draw him out of it, by the tempting offer of making Urn 
Us first minister. There was another reason too, wfaidi 
must have made the publication of these works pecuHarij 
acceptable to the king ; which was, that some of the most 
important transactions mentioned in those writings, were 
relative to himself; and many personal anecdotes with 
regard to him, were now brou^t to B^t, which coaM 
have been disclosed by no one but Sir William, and whidi 
put the character of that truly heroic prince in .a hi|^ 
point of view. On these accounts Swift thought that 
such a dedication was not only the politest method of re- 
minding the king of his promise made to Sir William 
Temple in his behalf, but the likeliest means of having 
it speedily carried into execution. However, as he did 
not find the event answer his expectation, he applied te 
that monarch by memoriaL 
• See this in the third irolume of tbeprcMQteoOeetiOii. N. 
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But after waiting some time, he found that his memo- 
rial had produced no better effect than his dedication. 
He therefore readily accepted of an offer made to him by 
Lord Berkeley, then appointed one of the lords justices 
of Ireland, to attend him to that kingdom, in the double 
capacity of chaplain, and private secretary. 

This total neglect of his promise, made in consequence 
of a last, and it may be called, a dying request, of his pap^ 
ticular friend, seems to bear not a little hard on the charao 
tor of King William. But it is to be observed that Swift 
was the most imfit man in the world to solicit a point d 
that sort in due form, without which nothing is to be done 
at court He thought that his showing himself there, or at 
most the dedication c^Sir William's works, was all that was 
necessary to be done on his part And with regard to th6 
memorial, he hioMelf exonerated King William so far, as to 
say often that he betieved it never was received. For he 
put it into the hands of a certain nobleman, who pro- 
fessed great regard to him, and offered to present it to the 
king, and second it with all his might; but Swift had aP 
terward reason to believe that he had sunk it, and said 
not a word of the matter. 

Swift acted as secretary to Lord Berkeley, till they ai^ 
rived at Dublin ; when he was supplanted in that office 
by one Bush, who had by some means ingratiated him- 
self with my lord; and represdhting the office of secreta- 
ry as an improper one for a clergyman, he was appointed 
in Swift's room. Lord Berkeley making the best apolo^ 
gy to him that he could, and at the same time promising 
to make him amends, by bestowing on him the first good 
church preferment that should iaD in his gift. Swift was 
not a man to be treated in this manner with impunity. . 
Accordingly, he gave free scope to his resentment, in a 
severe copy of verses, which placed the governor and his 
■ew-made secretary in a most ridiculous point oi lightly 
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aud which was every where handed about to their no mall 
mortificatioii. Sooo after thie the rich deanery ci Deny 
became racant, and as it was the Earl of Berkeley's turn 
to present to it, Swiftapptiedto him foritupon the strength 
of his promise.* Lord Berlceley said, ^ that Bush bad 
been beforehand with him, and had got the promise of it 
for another.f Upon seeing Swift's indignation rise at 
this, my lord, who began to be in no small fear of hinii 
said, ^ that the matter might still be settled if he would talk 
with Budi." Swift immediately found out rhe secretary, 
who very frankly told Mm ^that he was to get a thousand 
pound for it, and if he would lay down the money, he 
should have the preference. " To which Swift, enraged 
to the utmost degree, at an offer which he considered ai 
the highest insult, and done evidently with Lord Beik^ 
ley's participation) made no other answer but this : *^ Ood 

^ Swift was set aside on this occarion, from th« suggestioo of Br. 
King, th"n Bishop of Deny, that he was too young. **I havenoofc^ec- 
tkm to Mr. Swift,** taye the bisiiop. ** I know him to be ft B|yriglifl7, 
injeoioas young man : but, instead of rending, I dare lay, he will be 
eternally^ying backward and forward to London ; and therefwe I en- 
treat, that he may be provided for in some otlier place." But, as if 
his stars had defitined him a parallel revenge he lived to wetfiebishop 
of Derry afterwards set aside on account of age. That ivelate had 
been archhishop of Dublin many years, and had been long celebrated 
for his wit and learning, when Dr. Lindsay died. Upon his deith, 
archbishop King immediately laid claim to the primacy, as a prefer- 
ment to which he bad a right from his station in the see of Dublin, 
and from his acknowledged character in the church. Neither of 
these pri'tentions were prevalent : he was looked upon as too far ad- 
wmeed in fears to be removed. The reamn alleged was as mortify- 
ing as the reftisal itself: but the archbiibop had no opportunity of 
■bowing his retentm^int, except to the new primate, Dr. Boulter, whom 
he received at his own house, and in his diuing-parlour, without rising 
from his chair ; ^ind to whom he made an apology, by saying in hit 
Dfual i<train of wit, and with his usual sneering eountenance, ** My 
lord, I am certain your grace will forgive me, because, joulmai* /dd 
loo old to rise." See Orrery's Remarks. W. B. 

f The deanery was given to Dr. Boultor. ff . 
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confonnd yoaboth for a couple of scoundrels." With these 
words he iiumediatelj quitted the room, and turned fais 
back on the castle, determined to appear there no more. 
But Lord Berkeley was too conscious of the ill treats 
meut he had ^nven him, and too fearful of the resentment 
of an exasperated geniie, not to endeavour to pacify him. 
He therefore immediately presented him n ith the rectory 
of Agher, and the vicarages of Laracor, and Kath-beggan, 
then vacant, in the diocese of Meath.* Though these 
livings united did not make up a third of the deanery in 
value ff and though from the large pnmiises, which had 
been made him, he had reason to expect much greater 
preferment, yet, considering the specimens already given 
of the performance of those promises, Swift thought 
it most prudent to accept of those livings, dropping all ' 
future expectations from that quarter. Nor did be al^ 
terward estrange himself from Lord Berkeley's feunily, 
but continued still in his ofltce of chsqplain ; to which he 
seems to have been chiefly hiduced, firom the great ho- 
nour and respect which he had for his excellent lady ; 
whose virtues he has celebrated in so masterly a mannex^ 
in the Introduction to the ^' Project for the Advancement 
of Religion." 

From this behaviour to Lord Beikdey, we may judge 
how little S-nift was qualified to rise at court, in the usual 

• He was iostitnted March 22, 1699-1700. N. 

f Not even after his purchase (for 2602.^ of the rectorial tithes of 
«ne part of the parish, called Efiernock, which be gave by his last wfll 
to his BuccefiSOTs for ever. In his account-book he reckons the aoniuU 
value of the said union about 230L ; and within the first year, from 
March, 1699, to Nov.l, 1700, the expense of hb titles, rent, curate, 
^. amountedto I17i. Hegot tiie prebend of Dunlavan, in the chap» 
ler of St Patrick, Sept. 23, 1700. Being in actual attendance as 4^ 
mestic chaplain to the Earl of Berkeley, he had a dispensation (Venn the 
bishop of Meath, that year, in May, for not reading his assent and 
eonsoQt at Laracor and Rath-beggan uutil the month of June, at -which 
tiii»ehe weatthroaghtheaeeeMaiyfbrm. If 
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way of obtaining preferment ; and we may estimate the 
greatness of his spirit, by the degree of resentment sbomi 
to the man, in consequence of ill treatment, upon whon 
all his hopes of preferment then rested. 

It was at this time that Swift's true humoroov vein ia 
poetry began to display itself in several little pieces 
written for the private entertainment of Lord Berkeley's 
family ; among which was that incomparable piece of low 
humour, called ^^The humble petition of Mrs* Frances 
Harris, " X^c 

When Lord Berkeley quitted the government of Ire- 
land, Swift went to reside on his living at Laracor; where 
he lived for some time in the constant and strict dis- 
charge of his duty. 

It was about this time that Mrs. Johnson (the after* 
ward celebrated Stella) arrived in Ireland, accompanied 
by another lady of the name of Dingley, who was rela- 
ted to the family of the Temples. Shr William Temple 
had bequeathed to Mrs. Johnson a legacy of a thousand 
pounds, in conaderation of her father's faithfiil servicea, 
and her own rising merits. After Sir WiUiam's death» 
she lived for some time with Mrs. Dingley, a lady who 
had but a small annuity to support her. In this situatioii 
Swift advised his lovely pupil to settle in Ireland, as the 
interest of money was at that time ten per cent, in thai 
kingdom ; and considering tlie cheapness of provisions^ 
her income there would afford her a genteel support, in- 
stead of a mere subsistence in England : for the same 
reason also he recommended it to Mrs. Dingley to accom- 
pany her. This proposal was very agreeable to both the 
ladies. To the latter, as she had scarce a suificient in- 
come to sulmst on in England, though managed with the 
utmost frugality ; to the former, that she might be near 
her tutor, whose lessons, however tliey might dwell on 
her memory, had sunk still deeper into her heart These 
Ikdics, soon aftei: theur arrival^ took a lodging at Trim, 
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a village near Laracor, -which was the place of Swift's 
Residence. The cooversation c^ this amiable wotmui, 
who, by his own account, had the most and finest accom- 
pli^hments of any peison he had ever kno\(n of either 
sex, contributed not a little to sweeten his retirementi 
which othem iBe must soop have become buithensome to 
so active a spirit. But though Stella's beauty was at 
that time arrayed in all the pride of blommng eighteai,*' 
yet it is certain tliat he never dropped the least hint that 
might induce her to consider him in the light of a lover. 
In his whole deportment he still maintained the character 
of a tutor, a guardian, and a friend ; but be so studiously 
avoided the appearance of any other attachment to her, 
tliat he never saw, or conversed with her, but in the prfr> 
sence of some third person. The truth is, that Swift 
at that time knew not what tfie passioD of love was ; his 
foudneas for Stella was only that of an affectionate parent 
to a favourite child ; and he had long entertained a dis- 
like to matrimony. He seems to have been undar the 
dominion of a still more powerful passioii, that c^ ambi- 
tion ; a passion which, from his boyisb days, had taken 
strong hold of his mind, and never afterward forsook hin^ 
till all hopes of its being farther gratified had failed.' 
« Uiged by this restless spirit, he eveiy year paid a virit 
to England,! absenting himself for some months firom the 
duties of his parish, and the charming conversation of the 

* Stella in raid hy most writerg to have be«i in her 16(h pear whea 
she fint went to Ireland in 1609; hot Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Deane 
Swift hoth ny Ae was 18. As her name is not to be Ibond in the 
parish register, which begins in 1682, they probaUy are right. In 
1683 is an entry oC Atmt, the daughter of Edward Johnson, baptised ; 
but Mrs. Johnson*8 name was Estiier. See Lysons, II. 453. N. 

f In April, 1701, Swift went to London ; returned to Ireland ii 
September following ; took his doctor's degree on 16 Feb. after, which 
cost him in fees and treat 4AL and upwards. In April, 1702, he went 
to Leicester, to see his mother; in May, to Loadon; in July , to Moor 
P^rk ; in October, to Iirclnid. The next year, ta NoveaAer, 1700^ 
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amiable Stella, in hopes of finding some favourable oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself^ and pushing his fortune iq 
the world. 

His first visit to Lioudon, firom the time he had taken 
possession of his lidng, was in the year 1 701. At which 
time he found the public in a ferment, occasioned by the 
impeachment of the Earls of Portland and Orford,Lord 
Somers, and Liord Halifax, by the house of commons. 
Upon this occasion Swilt wrote and published his* first 
political tract, entitled, '^ A Discourse of the Contests 
and Dissentious in Athens and Rome,'^ in which he dis- 
played great knowledge in ancient history, as well as 
skill in the English constitution, and the state of parties. 
The author of this piece concealed his name with the 
greatest precaution, nor was he at that time personaUy 
known to any of the nobles, in whose favour it seems to 
have been written ; and indeed, from the spirit of the 
piece itself we may see that Swift was induced to write 
it from other motives than such as were private and per- 
sonal. As no one understood the English constitution bet- 
ter, so no one loved it more, or would have gcme greater 
lengtlis to preserve it^ than Swift. He saw clearly that 
the balance, upon the due preservation of which the ve- 
ry life of our constitution depends, had been for some 
time in a fluctuating state, and that the popular scale 
was likely to preponderate. All the honrors of anarchy, 
and tlie detested times of a Cromwell, came fresh into 
his mind. He therefore thought it his duty to lay be- 
fore the public the fatal consequences of the encroach- 
ments then making by the commons upon the other two 
branches of the legislature ; which he executed in a 
most masterly manner, with great force of argument, as- 

he went to Leicester ; thence to London ; and May 30, I7D4, retom 
ed to Dublin, whence bt went directly to Laraeor. Thii he calU, in 
hit accompt book, ** hii tixteeiith voyage.** N. 
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sisted by the most strikiqg examples of other states in 
similar cu'cumstances ; and at the same time in a style 
and method so pei-spicuous, as to render the ivrhole clear 
to common capacities. Another reason for suppodng 
that Switt TKTTote this wholly iirom a piinciple of duty, is, 
that the author deals throughout in generals, excepting 
only one oblique compliment to the four lords who were 
impeached by the commons, which at the same time 
served to strengthen his general argument. The truth 
is, Swifl, at that time, was of no party ; he sided with 
the whigs merely because he thought the tories were 
caiTying matters too far, and by the violence of thek 
proceedings were likely to overturn that happy balanee 
in oiur state, so lately settled by the glorious revolutiao; 
to which there was not a faster friend in England than 
himself. However, it is certain that it remained for 
some time a profound secret to the world, who the aur 
thor of that admirable piece was. And the first disco- 
very made of it was by Swift himself upon the following 
occasion. After his return to Ireland, he happened to 
fall into company with Bishop Sheridan,^ where this 
much talked of pamphlet became the topic of cimversa- 
tion. The bishop insosted, ^ that it was written by Bishop 
Burnet, and that there was not another man living equal 
to it"t Swifl maintained the contrary ; at first by ar- 
guments drawn from difTerence of style, manner, &c. and 
afterward, upon being uiged, said, that to his certain 
knowledge it was not written by Burnet. " Then pray,** 
said the bishop, " who writ it ?" Swift answered, ^ My 
lord, I writ it.** As this was the only instance in his life 

* Dr. William Sheridan, bishop of Kilmore, 1681 ; deprived IGOI ; 
died Oct 1, 171i: N. 

f When Sirifl seemed to doubt Burnetts right to the work, he wu 
told by the bishop that he ^ wa« a young mgiti'* and still p«*»Tf'«ting 
to doubt, that he was ^ a wtry young man.*' Johkso:!. 

VOL. I. F 
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that Sirift iras ever known to have owned directly aiSy 
piece as his, it is to be supposed that the confession watf 
drawn from him by the heat of argument 

Early in the ensuing spring, King William died ; and 
Swift, on his next visit to London, found Queen Anoe 
upon the throne. It was generally thought, upon this 
event, that the tory party would have had the ascendent ; 
but, contrary to all expectation, the whigs had managed 
mattei^ so well, as to get entirely into the queen^s confi- 
dence, and to have the whole administration of afTairs 
hi their hands. Swift's friends were now in power; and 
the whigs in general, knowing him to be the author of the 
Discourse on^the Contests, &c. considered themselves as 
much obliged to him, and looked upon him as fast to their 
party. The chiefs accordingly applied to him for his 
assistance in the measures which they were taking; and 
there ia no doubt but he had now a fair opening for gra- 
tifying his ambition to the utmost, only by joining hearti- 
ly with them, and exerting his talents on their side. But 
great as his ambition was, he would not have purcliised 
its highest gratifications at the expense of his piinciples ; 
nor would all the wealth and honours of the realm, ac- 
cumulated, have tempted him to act contrary to the con- 
viction of his mind. Upon examinmg into tlleir new po- 
litical system, which varied in many points from that of 
the old whigs, he considered several of thehr measui'es as 
of a dangerous tendency to the constitution. T^otwith- 
standing, therefore; both his interest and personal attach- 
ments were of their side, he declined all overtures made 
to him by the heads of the whiggish party, and after some 
time determined to have no concern in their affairs. This 
conduct in Swift was so unexpected, for they had all 
along counted upon him as a sure man, that it met with 
the same sort of rfllfeutment from the whigs, as if be had 
deserted their party, and gone over to the enemy ; 
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though Swift, in reality, so little liked the proceedii^ of 
either, that for several years he kept himself entirely 
a neutral, without meddling in any shape in politics. 

The chief reason that made him decline any coctf 
nexion with the whigs at that time, was, their open profei^ 
sion of low church principles ; and under the specious 
name of toleration, their encouragement of fanatics and 
sectaries. of all kinds to join them. But what aboTe aU 
roost shocked him, was, their inviting all Deists, Free- 
thinkers, Atheists, Jews, and Infidels, to be of their paif- 
ty, under pretence of moderation, and allowing a gene- 
ral liberty of conscience. As Swift was in his heart a 
man of true religion, he could not have borne, even in ins 
private eharaccev, to have mixed with such a motley 
crew. But when we consider his principles in his politi- 
cal capacity, feat he looked upon the church of Eng- 
land, as by law established, to be the main pillar of our 
newly erected constitution, be could not, consistently 
with the character of a good citizen, join with those 
who considered it more as an ornament, than a sopport 
to the edifice ; who could theref<Nre look on with compo 
mre while they saw it undermining, or even open the 
^te to a blind multitude, to try, like Sampson, their 
strength against it, and consider it only as spcnrt With 
guch a party, neither his religious nor political principles 
would suffer him to jcnn; and with regard to the tancBy 
as IS usual in the violence of fiictions, they had run into 
opposite extremes, equally dangerous to the state. He 
has fiiUy given us his own sentiments upon the state of 
parties in those times, in these words : **' Now, because 
it is a point of difficulty to choose an exact middle be> 
tween two ill extremes ; it may be w<»th inquiring iq the 
present case, whidi of these a wise and good man would 
rather seem to avoid : taking ^JieMnre their own good 
tmd ill characters of each other, with due abatement^,, 
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and allowances fw partiality and passion; I should 
think, that in order to preserve the constitution entire in 
the church and state, whoever has a true value for both, 
would be sure to avoid the extremes of whig, for the 
sake of the former ; and the extremes of tory, on ac- 
count of the latter." * 
This was a maxim, which, however weU founded, was 
not likely to influence the opinion of many, amid the vi- 
olence of party rage ; however, as Swift was firmly per- 
suaded of the ti-uth of it, it was by that principle he go- 
verned his conduct, though on that account he stood al- 
most alone. 

Finding therefore that he could be of no use to the 
public in his political capacity, while things remained in 
the same state, he turned his thoughts wholly to other 
mattei-s. He resided for the greatest part of the year at 
Ms living, in the performance of his parochial duties, in 
which no one could be more exact ; and once a year he 
paid a visit to his mother at Leicester, passing some time 
also in London, to take a view of the state of thingB, 
and watching some favourable crisis. 

During this period. Swift's pen was hardly ever employ- 
ed, except in writing sermons ; and he does not seem to 
have indulged himself even in any sallies of fsuicy, for 
some years, excepting only the " Meditation on a 
Broomstick," and the " Tritical Essay on the Faculties 
of the Mind," both TiTitten m the year 1 703. As Swift 
has been much censured for writing the former of these 
pieces, on account of the ridicule contained in it of the 
style and manner of so great and pious a inan as Mr. 
Boyle, it may not be improper here to relate an anec- 
dote which I had from undoubtedly good authority, with 
regard to the occasion of wilting that piece, and which 
will in a gi-eat roeaMure exonerate Swift from the cbaige 
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brought against him on that account.'*^ In the yearly 
visits which he made to LondcHi, during his stay there, 
he passed much of his time at Lord Berkeley's, oxid- 
ating as chaplain to the family, and attending Lady 
Berkeley in her prirate devotions. After which, the 
doctor, by her desire, used to read to her some mcHral or 
* religious di^ourse. The countess had at this time tar 
ken a great liking to Mr. Boyle's Meditations, and was 
determined to go through them in that manner; but as 
Swiit had by no means the same relish for that kind of 
writing which her ladyship had, he soon grew weary of 
the ask; and a whim coming into his head, resolved to 
get rid of it in a way which might occasion some sport 
in the family; for which they had as high a relish as 
himself, 'i'he next time he was employed in readii^ 
one of these Meditations, he took an opportunity of con- 
veying away the book, and dexterously inserted a leai^ 
on which he had written his own ^' MeditatKm on a 
Broomstick;" afier which, he took care to have fbe 
book restcnred to its proper place, and in his next attend- 
ance on my lady, when he was desired to proceed to the 
next Meditation, Snift opened upon the place where the 
leaf had been inserted, and with great composure of 
omntenance read the title, ^' A Meditation on a Broom- 
stick." Lady Berkeley, a little surprised at the oddi^ 
of the title, stopped him, repeating the words, " A Me- 
ditation on a Broomstick ! Bless me, what a strange 
subject ! But there is no knowing what useful lessons of 
instruction this wonderful man may draw, from things 
apparently the most trivial. Pray let us hear what he 
says upon it." Swift then, with an inflexible gravity of 
coimtenance, proceeded to read the Meditation, in the 

* This anecdote came firom Lady Betty Germain, daagfatn' of La. 
dy Berkeley ; and was commnnicated to me by the late Lady Laai- 
bert, an intimate of Lady Betty^s. S. 
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same solemn tone which he had used m delivering th6 
former. ' Lady Berkeley, not at all suspecting a trkk, 
in the fulness of her prepossession, was every now and 
then, diuring the reading of it, expressii^ her admiratioa 
of this extraordinary man, who could draw sudi fine 
moral reflections from so contemptible a subject ; with 
which, though Swift must have been inwardly not a lit- 
tle tickled, yet he preserved a most perfect composure of 
features, so that she had not the least room to susped 
any deceit. Soon after, some company coming in. 
Swift pretended business, and withdi'ew, foreseeing what 
was to foUow. Lady Berkeley, full of the subject, sooa 
entered upon the praises of those heavenly Meditations 
of Mr. Boyle. " But," said she, " the doctor has been 
just reading one to me, which has surprised me more 
than all the rest" One of the company asked which of 
the Meditations she meant She answered directly, in 
the simplicity of her heart, ^ I mean, that excellent 
Meditation on a Broomstick." The company looked at 
each other with some siurprise, and could scarce refrain 
from laughing. But they all agreed that they had ne« 
rer heard of such a Meditation before. " Upon mjr 
word," said my lady, *' there it is, look into that bock^ 
and convince yourselves." One of them qpened the 
book, and found it there indeed, but in Sufift's hand- 
writing ; upon which a general burst of laughter ei^ 
sued ; and my lady, when the first surinrise was over» 
enjoyed the joke as much as any of them; sayings 
^' Wliat a vile trick has that rogue played me ! Bnt it 
is his way, he never balks his humour in any thing." 
The affair ended in a gi-eat deal of harmless mirtb, and 
Swift, you may' be siu«, was not asked to proceed any 
farther in the Meditations. Thus we see tliat his origi- 
nal intention in writing this piece, was not to ridicule 
the great Robert Bo}ie, but only to fiunish occarion for 
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a great deal of ionocent mirth od Lady Berkeley's en- 
thusiasm, and simplicity of heart; and at the same time 
to get rid of the disagreeaUe task of reading to her 
writings irhich were uot at all to his taste. And that it 
afterward got out into the world, was owing to the ea- 
gerness of those who were acquainted with the Berke^ 
ley family, to procure copies of a piece of such exqm- 
nte humour. This was the case indee^ in almost aU the 
small tilings iJterward written by Swift, scarce any of 
which were published by himself bat stole iuto the 
world in that way. 

Though the greatness of Swift's talents was knowB 
to many in [private life, and his company and converse 
tion much sought after and admired, yet was his name 
liitherto tittle known in the republic of letters. The 
only pieces which he had then published, were, ^ The 
Battle of the Books," and ** The ContesU and Dissen- 
tions in Athens and Bxmie," and both without a name. 
I^or was he personally known to any of the wits of the 
age, excepting Mr. Congreve, and one or two more; 
with whom he had contracted an aequaintance at Sir 
William Templets. The knot of wits used at this time 
to assemble at Button's cc^ee-house; and I had a sii^ 
gular account of Swift's first appearance there from Amr 
brose Phillips, who was one of Mr. Addison's little sg> 
nate. He said that they had for seToral successive days 
observed a strange clergyman come into tlie coffee-house, 
who seemed utterly unacquainted with any of those 
who frequented it ; and whose custom it was to lay hb 
hat down on a table, and walk backward aud forward at 
a goo4 pace for half an hour or an hour, without speak- 
ing to ai^ mortal, or seemii^ in the least to attend to 
any thing that was going forward there. He then used 
to take up his hat, pay his money at the bar, and walk 
away without opemng his lips. After having observed 
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this singular behaviour for some iinie, thej concluded 
him to be out of his senses ; and the name that he inrent 
by among them, was that of " the mad parson." This 
made them more than usually attentive to his motions; 
and' one evening, as Mr. Addison and the rest were ob- 
serving him, they saw him cast his eyes several times on 
a gentleman in boots, who seemed to be just come out of 
the countr}% and at last advanced toward lum as intend- 
ing to address him. They were all eager to hear what 
this dumb, mad parson had to say, and immediately 
quitted tlicir seats to get near him. Swift went up to 
the countiy gentleman, and in a ver}' abrupt manuer, 
without any previous salute, asked him, " Pray, sir, do 
you remember any good weather in the world?" The 
countiy gentleman, after staring a little at the singulari- 
ty of his maimer, and the oddity of tlie question, an- 
swered, " Yes, sir, I thank God, I remember a great 
deal of good weather in my time." " That is more," 
said Swift, " than I can say ; I never remember any 
weather that was not too hot, or too cold ; too wet, « 
too dry ; but, however, God Almighty contiives it, at 
the end of the yeai-, 'tis all very well." Upon saying 
thb, he took up his hat, and without uttenng a syllable 
more, or taking the least notice of any one, walked out 
of the coffee-house; leaving all those who had been 
spectators of this odd scene, staring after him, and still 
more confirmed in the opinion of his being mad. There 
is another anecdote recorded of him, of what passed be- 
tween him and Doctor Arbuthnot in the same coffee- 
hoase. The doctor had been scribbling a letter in great 
haste, wliich was much blotted ; and seeing this odd par- 
son near him, with a design to play upon him, said, 
*' Pray, sir, ha^e you any sand about you ?" " No,** 
replied Swift, " biU I have the gravel, and if you will 
give me your letter, I'll p-ss upon it," Thus cdngularly 
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commenced an acquaintance between those two great 
wits, which afterward ripened into tlie closest friendship. 
After these adventures, they saw him no more at But- 
ton's, till " The Tale of a Tub" had made its appear^ 
ance in the world, when, in the person of the author of 
that inimitable performance, they recognized their mad 
parson. This piece was first published in the folloAving 
year, 1 704 ; and though without a name, yet the curiosi- 
ty excited by the appearance of such a wonderful piece 
of original composition, could not fail of finding out the 
author, especially as not only the bookseller knew him, 
but as the manuscript had at different times been shown 
to several of Sir William Temple's relations, and most 
intimate friends. When it is considered that Swift had 
kept this piece by him eight years, after it had been, by 
his own confession, completely finished, before he gave^ 
it to the world; we must stand astonished at such a 
piece of self-denial, as this must seem, in a. young man, 
ambitious of distinction, and eager after fame ; and won- 
der what could be his motive for not publishing it sooner. 
But the truth is, Swifl set but little value on his talents 
as a writer, either at that time, or during the whole 
coiu^e of his life, farther than as they might contribute 
to advance some nobler ends, which he had always in 
view. Unsolicitous, therefore, about fame merely lite- 
rary, or the reputation of an author, he could with the 
most perfect sanj frcid lock up this admirable piece hi 
his desk, and wait, with the most philosophic patience, 
for a favourable se;ison to produce it, when it might an- 
swer some more important purpose. After the time lie 
had given the last finishing to it, the violence of parties 
ran so high for some years, and their disputes were caif- 
ried on with such animosity, that he did not think the 
public in a temper fit to receive the i» ork, so as to pro- 
duce the effects which he proposed fix>m it But as the 

F 2 
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rage of pai1y began to cool at that time, and the OjppoBW. 
tion from the tones grew daily more feeble, as the power 
of the whigs increased; and as a firm establishment of 
the whig interest seemed to threaten, upon their princi- 
ples, an entire disregard to, and neglect of dl religion; 
.Swift thought this a proper juncture to revive the toinc 
of religion, and to show the excellency of the establish^ 
€d church^over its two rivals, in a new way, adapted to 
common capacities, with regard to the understanding; 
and calculated to make way to the heart, through the 
pleasure which it afforded to the fancy. And without 
some artifice of that sort, it would have been impossible 
to have gained any attention at all to the tc^ic of reli- 
gion. People were quite wearied out with the continual 
repetition of the same dull arguments ; or s(Nre, on ac- 
count of the ill temper with which the disputes were 
earned on, and the ill blood which they occasioned. 
The bulk of mankind were therefore in a fit disposition 
to fall in with the principle of moderation held out by 
the whigs ; but as it was easy to see, from some of their 
political measures, that moderation was not the point at 
which tliey intended to stop ; but that an indifTerence 
with regard to any form of religion was likely to ensue, 
in consequence of some of their tenets ; Swift thought 
it high time that the attention of the people toward the 
security of the established church should be roused, that 
Ihey might be guarded against the undermining artifices 
of its enennes, secretly carried on undar covert of her 
pretended friends; who in their hearts were little soli- 
citous about ber interests, being wholly absorbed in 
worldly pursuits. And surely nothing could be contrived 
better to answer this end, than to make religion onc^ 
more a general topic of conversation ; but of such con*^ 
versation as no longer excited the disagreeable and ma^ 
Jevolent passion^ but $ave rise tp cheerfi^lueii aiui 
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mirth. Stripped of the frightful mask with which her 
face had been covered by bigotiy and enthusiasm, and 
adorned with all the graces of the comic muse, she be- 
came a welcome guest in all companies. The beauty of 
the cliurch of England, by a pldn and well conducted 
allegory, adapted to all capacities, was shown, in the 
most obvious light, by the characters of simplicity and" 
moderation, which are the true marks of Cluristianity, io 
opposition to the pageantiy, superstition, and tyranny of 
the church of Rome, on the one hand ; and the spleen» 
hypocrisy, and enthusiasm of Calvinism, on the other. 
This had been often done before in a serious way, but h 
was the new manner of treating the subject that produced 
the great effect^ While the English divines had for 
more than a centuiy been engaged in a constant state of 
wai'fiire with their antagonists, and attacked them with 
serious reasoning, and vehemence of argumentation^ 
tlieu* antagonists were always considered as powerful 
and formidable; and though often foiled, were never 
looked upon as subdued. W^hile these diiTerent religions 
wei*e rendered odious or terrible to the imaginations of 
people, the very feelings of that hatred and fear, were 
accompanied with the ideas of danger and power in the 
objects which excited them, and of course gave them a 
consequence. But the instant they were rendered ridi- 
culous, they became contemptible, and their whole power 
vanished; nor was there ever a stronger instance of the 
truth of Horace's rule, 

RitSculuin acri 
Fortius el meHns magnas plenimqtie secat res^* 

than in the effects [MXHiuced by the " Tale of a Tub,^* 

* Wcll-ecason'd irony wOl oft prevail, 

When stern rebukes and stroogest reasooingn fail. 

DurscoHBxr 
F 3 
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with regard to the i^eakeoing of the powers of popery 
and fanaticism in this country. ElTects not merely tem- 
porary, but which, with their cause, are likely to last as 
long as the English language shaU be read. 

After the publication of this work, S^vift wrote nodiiiig 
of consequence for three or foui* years ;^ during whidi 
lime his acquauitance was much sought after by all per- 
sons of taste and genius. There was, particularly, a 
very close connexion fonned between Mr. Addisoof 
and him which ended in a sincere and lasting friendshipi, 
at least on Swift's part. Addison's companionable quali- 
ties were known but to a few, as an invincible bashfiilneaB 
kept him for the most part silent in mixed companies ; 
but Swift used to say of him, that his conversation in a 
tite d tite, was the most agreeable be had ever known 
in any one ; and that in the many hours which he had 
passed with him in that way, neither of them ever 
wished for the coming in of a tliird person. 

In the beginning of the year 1 708, Swift started forth 
fifom his state of inactivity, and published several pieces 
upon religious and political subjects, as also in the hvh 
morous way. That which regarded religiom chiefly, 
was, ''An Argument against aboliBhiug Chri^anity ;" in 
which he pursues the same huttiorous method, which 



* He was appointed proctor for the dean aod chapter of St. Pa^ 
rick*ii, in the Irish convocation, July 24, 1707; and was very active in 
it, as appears by his protest, Oct. 30, 1707; signed singly by himself, 
in the presence of Tho. Trotter, notary public. N. 

f In 1706, Mr. Addison made a present of his book of Travels to Dr. 
Swift ; in the blank leaf of which he wrote the following words : 

" To Dr. JOBNATHAIC SwiFT, 

The most agreeable companion, 
The truest fHcnd, 
And the greatest genius ot his age. 
This book is presented by his 
Most humble senant, 

The AUTHOR.** N. 
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so successfully followed in the ** Tale of a Tub." Per- 
haps there never was a richer vein of irony than runs 
tlu-ough that whole piece ; nor could any thing be better 
calculated to second the general impression made by the 
" Tale of a Tub." It is certain, that Swift thought the 
state of the church in great danger notwithstanding any 
vote of parliament to the contrary ; and this chiefly finom 
a sort of lethargic disorder, which had in general seized 
those who ought to have been its watchful guardians. 
To rouse them fixim this state, he found tickling to be 
more effectual than lashing ; and that the best way io 
keep them wakeful, was to make them laugh. 

It was at this* juncture too he chose to publish his po* 
litical principles. Swift had been hitherto always claai- 
ed among the whigs, as the only political tract of his which 
had been published was in their favour, and as his chief 
connexions were among that body. And he himself had 
adopted the name in a Copy of Verses to the honourable 
Mrs. Finch.* And indeed with respect to government, 
there could not be a stauncher whig than he was upMi 
the old principles of whif^m, as set forth by him; 
but he was an utter enemy to some new ones ad<^ed by 
that party, in order to enlarge theur bottom, and wfaidi 
evidently tended to republicanism. Aud as to their 
maxims with regard to religion, he widely differed firom 
diem. As these were made an essential part of the 
character of a whig at that time, he could not be said to 
be of their body. The truth is, that Swift was a man of 
too much integrity to belong to either party, while they 
were both so much in the wrong. This he himself de- 
clared in the opening of the political tract printed at tUui 

* And, last my vengeance to complete, 

Ma7 you descend to take renown, 
PrevailM on by the thing you hate, 

A nkigf and oae who wean a gown. &, 
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time, entitled, ^ The Sentiments oi a Church of Fjigland 
Mail, with respect to Religion and Govemmeut ;" which 
begins with these words: ''Whoever has examined the 
conduct and proceedings of both parties for some yean 
past, whether in or'out of power, cannot well conceive it 
possible to go far toward the exti-emes of either, without 
offering some violence to his integrity or understanding.'' 
His motive for publishing this tract at that juncture, he 
has given in the following words : ^' Wheu the two partiei^ 
that divide the whole commonwealth, come once to a 
rupture, without any hopes left of forming a third with 
better principles to balance the others ; it seems eveiy 
man's duty to choose one of the two sides, although he 
oaimot entirely approve of either ; and all pretences to 
neutiality are justly exploded by both, being too stale 
and obvious ; oiJy intending the safety and ease of a few 
individuals while the public is embroiled. This was the 
opinion and practice of the latter Cato, whom I esteem 
to have been the wisest and the best of all the Homaos. 
But before things proceed to open violence, the truest 
service a private man may hope to do his countr}', is, hj 
uubiassing his mind as much as possible, and theo en- 
, deavouriug to moderate between the rival powers; whidi 
must needs be owned a fair proceeding with the world 
because it is of all others, the least c msistent with the 
common design of making a fortune, by the merit of aa 
opinion." 

Swift, from several circumstances at that time, appre- 
hended tliat tlie parties, would speedily come to an opeo 
rupture; he therefore thought it the duty of agood citi> 
zen to endeavour to form a third party out of the mor& 
moderate of each, that should serve as a clieck upon the 
violence of both. With this view, he represents the ex- 
tremes of both parties, and the evil coa^cqueuces likely 
to eiidue fit)m each, in the strongest light ; at the same; 
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time he clearly ^bows that the moderate of both liardly dif- 
fered in any material point^ and were kept asunder only 
by the odious distinction of a name. He set down in thn 
piece such a just, political, and religious creed, so far as 
related to any connexion beti\ een church and state, as 
eveiy honest subject of the church of England must at 
once assent to. And, indeed* if it were in the nature of 
tilings, that a party could hare been formed upon princi- 
ples of moderation, good sense, and public spirit, hu 
scheme would have taken place, from the masterly man- 
ner in which it was proposed. His design was, to engage 
all those of both parties, who wished well to the esta- 
blished church, to unite together under the denominatioo 
of church of England men, instead of the odious terms of 
high and l4nv churchy calculated to keep up animosity; 
and by so doing, to leave the more violent of both par- 
ties, whose numbers would in tl^iat case be much reduced, 
exposed to the world in their true colours, merely by be- 
ing singled out in the difTerent herds of their associates. 
In that case, there were few whigs, so lost to all sense of 
shame, as would choose to be one of a handful of English 
protestants, at the head of a numerous body of sectaries 
of all kinds, infidels and atheists; as there would be few 
tones who would wish to appear leaders of papists and 
Jacobites only. Under the name of chitfch of England 
man, none of those enemies to our constitution could 
have listed ;^ whereas, under the vague names of whig 
and tory, persons of all denominations and principles 
were enrolled without scruple by both, merely to in- 
crease their numbers, and swell the cry. This project, 
for the uniting of parties, seems to have taken streng 
possession of Swift, and not to have quitted him for some 
time, as we find he mentions it iu a * letter to Colonel 

* ** I amuse myself sometimes nitli writing verses to Mrs. Finch, 
and sometimes with project! for the uniting of parties, which I perfect 
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Hunter, in the beginning of the following year. How- 
ever, if this design failed, he was determined, whenever 
matters should come to an open rupture between the par- 
ties, not to remain neutral; but to choose that side, 
which, upon the whole, should appear to him the best, 
according to the maxim before laid down. In ord^ 
therefore to render himself of the gi*eater consequence, 
he seems to have exerted himself this year in the display 
of his various talents. Beside the two admirable tracts 
before mentioned, he published " A Letter from a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons in Ireland, to a Member of 
the House of Commons in England, concerning the Sa- 
cramental Test." 

As he always kept a watchful eye upon the motions ot 
the presby terians, the intention of this piece was, not only 
to frustrate their attempt to get the test act repealed in 
Ireland, but also to alarm the people in England, by 
showing that their design was deeper laid, and that the 
carrying of it first in that country, was only intended as 
a precedent for doing the same here. In the humorous 
way, he wrote also in this year those admirable papen 
on Partridge the almanac maker, which appeared under 
the name of Isaac Bickerstafl^ Esq. ; and in poetry, 
** An Eleg) on the supposed Death of Partridge ;" the 
story of '^ Baucis and Philemon;'* and two copies of 
verses on Vanbrugh's house.^ So wide a display of sudi 

over night, and burn in the morning.**— i9n;(^r< Letter to Col. Hwh' 
ttr^ Jan, 12, 1708-9. 

* It appears from a memorandum id Swifts hand-wriUng on the 
back of a letter directed to him, in October, 1708, it Lord Pem- 
broke's house in Leicester-^elds, that he had an intentioB this year 
to publish a volume of his works, consisting oi the following ajrticlet : 

St BJKCT2) FOR A VOLLMB. 

Discourse on Athens and Rome. Essay on Conversation. 

Bickerstaff's Pr.'dictions. Con}ectures on the Thoughts of 
Elegy on Partridge. PostCiity about me. 

Letter to Bishop of K [iUala.] On the present Taste of Reading. 
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different talents; such knowledge in political affairs; so 
much good sense and strength of reasoning, joined to so 
pui*e and masterly a style ; and above all, so much wit, 
and such uncommon powers of ridicule, could not fail of 
raising prognostics, that he would prove the most able and 
formidable champion living, of that party whose cause he 
shoidd espouse. The whigs, therefore, who had hitherto 
neglected him, as considering him in the light of a half 
brother, began now to dread, and coasequently to paj 
him great court. Their apprehensions were quickened 
by the narrow escape which they just then had of being 
turned out of power, by the intrigues of Mr. Harley ; 
which had very nearly taken place then, in the manner 
they did two years afterward. T^o solicitations or pro- 
mises were warning, on their parts, to engage Swift OD 
their side ; but they found him a man of stubborn in- 
tegrity ; nor could any temptation prevail on him to go 
the lengths which they wanted. Falling in this, their 
next wish was to send him out of the way, in some ho- 
noiurable post. That of secretary to an intended em- 
bassy to the court of Vienna, was first designed for him ; 
but that project going o^ there was a scheme on foot to 
make him bishop of Virginia, with a power to ordain 
priests and deacons, and a general authority over all the 
clergy in the American colonies. There could not have 
been a stronger bait thrown out to Swift than this ; as it 

Harris's Petition . Apology for the Tale, &c. 

Baucis and Philemon. Part of an Answer to TindaL 

Vanbnigli's House. History of Van's House. 

The Salamander. Apollo outwitted. To Ardelia. 

Epigram onr-Mrs. Floyd. Prc|ect for Reformation of Aft** 

Meditatifin on a Broomflticlc. ners. 

Sentiments of a Church of Eng- A Lady's Table-book. 

land Man. Tritical Efsay. 
Reasons agaiiut aboliAisg Cliri»- 

Hamty. N. 
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would gratify his ambition, bj a iiiost extensive po>wer, 
in the very sphere where he most wished to have it, in 
the church ; as religion was always nearest his heart. 
Accordingly we find that he was very earnest in the 
pursuit of that point ; but, unfortunately for the interests 
of religion in America, and as unfortunately for the whig^ 
gish ministry, notwithstanding their promises, that it 
should be done, the design fell to the ground, and Swift 
remained in the same state ; remained on the spot, filled 
with resentment at their treatment of him, and deter- 
mined to wreak his vengeance on them, when opportuidtj 
should serve, which was not now far distant* ■ 

Early in the following year. Swift published that ad- 
mirable piece, called, '' A Project for the advancement of 
Religion ;" in which, after enumerating all the corruptioiis 
and depravities of the age, he shows, that the chi^sourc^ 
of them was the neglect, or contempt of religion, which so 
generally prevailed. Though at fii-st view tins pamphlei 
seemed to have no other drift, but to lay down a veiy 
rational scheme for a general reformation of mannersi yet 
upon a closer examination it will appear to have been a 
very strong, though covert attack, upon the power of the 
whigs. It could not have escaped a man of Swift's pen^ 
tration, that the queen had been a long time wavering in 
her sentiments, and that she was then meditating that 
change in tlie ministry, which some time afterward took 
place. To confirm her in this intention, and to hasten 
the execution of it, appears, from the whole tenour of the 
pamphlet, to Lave been the main object he had in view, 
in publishing it at that time. For though it seems de- 
signed for the use of the world in general, and is particu- 
larly addressed to the countess of Berkeley, yet that it 
was cliieHy calculated for the queen's perusaJ, appears 
from this ; that the whole execution of this project de-. 
pended upon the impression which it might make upon 
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her miod ; and the only means of reformation proposed, 
were such as were altogether in her own ipower. At set- 
ting out, he sajs : *^ Now^ as universal and deep rooted 
as these corruptions appear to be, I am utterly deceived if 
an eiTectual remedy might not be applied to most of them; 
neither am I now upon a wild speculative project, but 
such a one as may be easily put in execution. For, while 
the prerogative of giving all employments continues ia 
the crown, either immediately, or by subordinaticm ; it is 
in tlie power of the prince to make piety and virtue be^ 
come the fashion of the age, i^ at the same time, he would 
make them necessary qualifications for favour and pre* 
ferment" He then proceeds to show the necessity of 
her majesty's exerting her anthcnrity in this way, by a 
very free observation, couched under one of the finest 
compliments that ever was penned : ^ It is clear ftom {htcs 
gent experience, that the bare example of the best {nrince 
will not have any mighty influence where the age is ve* 
ry corrupt For, when was there ever a better prince aa 
the throne than the present queen ? I do not talk ci her i 
talent for government, her love of the people, or. any 
other qualities that are purely regal ; but her piety, cha- 
rity, temperance, conjugal love, and whatever other vitn 
tues do best adorn a piivate life ; wherein, without ques* 
tion, or flattery, she has no superiour : .yet, neither will it 
be satire or peevish invective to affirm, that infidelity 
and vice are not much diminished since her coming ta 
the crown ; nor will, in all probability, until more efiec- 
tual I'emedies be provided." 

The chief remedy he proposes, is, *^ To bring religion 
into countenance, and encourage those who, fi'om tbfi: 
hope of fiiture reward, and dread of future punishment, 
will be moved to act with justice and integrity. This is 
not to be accomplished in any other way than by intro- 
ducing religion as much as possible, to be the turn and 
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fashion of the age, which only lies in the power of the 
administration; the prince, with utmost strictness, regula- 
ting tlie court, the ministry, and other persons in great 
employment; and these, by their example and authority, 
reforming all who have dependence on them." 

Having expatiated on th}s topic, and shown how easily 
such a design might be ^(l^ried into execution, if the 
queen would only form -Such a determination, he proceeds 
to enforce his arguments by conscientious motives; which 
were likely to have the strongest effects upon one of such 
a truly religious turn as the queen was. After having 
just mentioned some poiflts of reformation, in which the 
aid of the legislature might be iound necessary, he says, 
" But this is beside my present design, which was <Hily to 
show what degree of reformation is in the power of the 
queen, without uiterposition of the legislature; and which 
her majesty is, without question, obliged in conscience to 
endcavoui' by her authority, as much as she does by her 
practice." 

And in another place he still more forcibly urges avgo- 
ments of the same nature : " The present queen is a 
prince of as many and great virtues, as ever filled a 
thi'one : how would it bnghten her character to the pre- 
sent, and after ages, if she would exert her utmost autho* 
rity to instil some share of those virtues into her people, 
which they are too degenerate to learn, only from her 
example. And, be it spoke with all the veneration possi- 
ble for so excellent a sovereign ; her best endeavours in 
tliis weighty ailau*, are a most important part of her duty, 
as well as of her interest, and her honour." 

Nothing could have been better contrived to work 
upon the queen's disposition, than the whole of this tract 
In which the author first shows that all the corruptions 
and wickedness of the times, arose from irreKgioD : he 
shows ihat it is in her majesty's power akme, without 
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other aid, to restore religion to its true lustre and force, 
and to make it bare a general inf7uence on the manners 
and conduct of her people: and then he ui^es the 
strongest motives, of honoui*, of interest, and of duty, 
to induce her to enter upon the immediate exercise of 
that power. And to render what he offered upon that 
head more forcible, it was apparently wiitten by some 
disinterested hand, from no other principle but a due re- 
gard to religion and morality. For the author artfully 
suppressed all mention of party : and yet, upon a closer 
examination, it would appear, that nothing could be more 
dkectly, though covertly, aimed at the destruction of 
the power of the whigs. For, the first step proposed to 
render the design effectual, was, that the queen should 
employ none in her ministry, or in any offices about her 
person, but such as had the cause of religion at heart: 
now this was in effect to say, that she must begin with 
turning out the whigs, or low church party, who iu gene- 
ral professed either an indifference to, or contempt of 
religion ; and choose her officers from among the tories, 
or high church party, with whom the support of the in- 
terests of religion was the first and most generally avow- 
ed principle. 

After the publication of this piece. Swift went to Ire- 
land, ^ here he remained till the revolution in the minis- 
tiy took place, which hapjjened in the following year ; 
when Mr. Harley, and Mr. St John, the heads of the 
tory party in the house of commons, were appointed to 
fill the chief offices ; the former, that of chancellor of 
the exchequer, the latter, that of principal seci-etary of 
state. During this interval, Swift plissed much of Us' 
time with Mr. Addison, who had gone over to Ireland 
as fu^t secretary to the earl of Wharton, then lord lieu- 
tenant of that kingdom. By this means be had an op- 
portunity of being an eye witness €i the c<nmpt admin- 
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istration of affairs in that kingdom, under that lord's 
government, which he aftenrards exposed to the world 
in such strong and odious colours. Had STrift been in- 
tent only on his own promotion, it is probable that he 
might easily have obtained pi*eferment in Ireland at that 
juncture, on account of his great intimacy with the se- 
cretary ; but he would have scorned to pay court to a 
viceroy of such a character, or even to have accepted 
any favour at his hands. Upon the change of affairs at 
court, when a new ministry was appointed, Swift was re- 
quested by the bishops of Ireland to take upon him the 
charge of soliciting a remission of the first fruits, and 
twentieth parts, to the clergy of that kingdom. It was 
not without gieat reluctance that he accepted of this 
office, for reasons hereafter to be assigned ; but his re- 
gard to the interests of the church, outweighed aU other 
considerations, and he accordingly set out for England 
as soon as his credentials were ready. 



SECTION III. 

From the Introductimi to Mr, Harley, to Hu death of 

the Queen. 

KjN his arrival in London in the month of September 
1710, he found that open war was declared between the 
two parties, and raged with the utmost violence. There 
was no room for moderating schemes, and according to 
his own maxim, that a good citizen could not remain neu- 
tral in such a situation of aflUirB, Swift was to choose 
his party, and to declare himself accordingly. His ar- 
rival at tliat criffis, filled the whigb with joy, as in gene- 
4ral they looked upon liim to be of their party; but the 
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leadei-s among them were not without then* apprehen- 
flions, being conscious of the ill treatment he had met 
with at their hands. Of this, take (tie followmg ac- 
count from Swift himself:* ''All the whigs were ravish- 
ed to see me, and would have laid hold on me as a twig 
to save them from sinking; and the great men were 
all making their clumsy apologies. It is good to see 
what a lamentable confession the whigs all make of 
my ill usage." On the other hand, the tories were ex- 
ceedingly alarmed at his arrival, as they had always 
considered him in the light of a whig, and as the leaders 
of their party had not even the least personal knowledge 
of him ; how strong their apfHrehensions must have been, 
we may judge from a passage in Swift's journal of the 
following year, dated June 30, 1711, w|^ere he says, 
that, " Mr. Harley and Mr. Secretary St John frequent- 
ly protested after he had become their intimate, that he 
was the only man in England they were afraid oiJ* la 
such a disposition, therefore, it is to be supposed^ that a 
visit from Dr. Swift to Mr. Harley was by no means an 
unacceptable thing. The occasion of this visit is set 
forth at large, in the letters which passed between Dr. 
King, archbishop of Dublin, and 'Dr. Swift, published in 
his works. Upon his leaving Ireland, Swift had under- 

* At this time, and daring his coonexioa with the miniitiy after, 
ward. Swift kept a regular joamal of all the oKMt remarkable eveutB^ 
as well as little anecdotes; which he transmitted every fortnight to 
Stella, for her private perusal, and that of Mrs. Dingley, but upon 
condition that it should be commnnicated to no other person whatso- 
ever. This Joamal was luckily preserved, and some time since given 
to the world. As nothing could better show Swift*8 own sentimenti 
with regard to aflRiirs at that time, and the motives which induced 
him to take the part he did in them, than such a journal, written as i^ 
were to the hour, and transmitted to that person in the world to whom 
his heart was most open ; the account of his conduct, during that busy 
time, will, wherever tfaera is an opportunity, be corroborated by ex- 
tracts from it & 
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taken to solicit the affair of the first fruits, and twen- 
tieth parts, for the benefit of the clergy in Ireland, wliich 
had beeu long depending, and in vain attempted by two 
bishops sent over for that purpose by the whole body. 
In his first letter to the archbishop on that subject, he 
says, " As soon as I received the packets firom your grace, 
I went to wait upon Mr. HarJey. I had prepared him 
before by another hand, where he was very intimate ; 
and got myself represented (which I might justly do) as' 
one extremely iU used by the last ministiy, after some 
obligations, because I refused to go certain lengths they 
would have me." He afterward gives such an account 
of the whole transactions as might be proper to be shown. 

But in his Joui'nal to Stella he is more particular. 

Oct. 4, 1710. "Mr. Harley received me with the 
greatest respect and kindness imaginable, and appointed 
me an hour, two or three days after, to open my buidness 
to him." 

Oct. 7. "I had no sooner told him my business bat 
he entered into it with all kindness ; asked me for my 
powers, and read them ; and read likcM'ise the memorial 
I had drawn up, and put it into his pocket to show the 
queen : told me the measures he would take ; and, in 
short, said every thing I could wish. Told me he must 
bring Mr. St. John and me acquainted ; and spoke so 
many things of personal kindness and esteem, that I am 
inclined to believe what some friends had told me, that 
he would do eveiy thing to bring me over. He desired 
me to duie whh hmi on Tuesday ; and, after four hours 
being with him, set me down at St. James's coffee-house 
in a hackney coach. 

" I must tell you a great piece of refinement in Har- 
ley. He charged me to come and see him often ; I told 
him I was loath to trouble him, in so much business as he 
had, and desired I might have leave to come at his levee ; 
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-which he immediately refused, and said, ' That was no 
place for Mends.'' 

^ Oct. 10. Harley tells me he has shown mj memorial 
to the queen, and seconded it very heartily ; because, 
said he, the queen designs to signify it to the bishops of 
Ireland in form, and take notice that it was done upon a 
memorial from you ; which he said he did to make it 
look more respectful to me ; I believe never any thing 
was compassed so soon : and purely done by my personal 
credit with Mr. Harley ; who is so excessively obiiging, 
that I know not what to make of it, unless to show the 
rascals of the other party, that they used a man unworthi- 
ly who had deserved better. He speaks all the kind 
things to me in the world." Oct. 14. "I stand with 
the new people ten times better than ever I did with the 
old and forty times more caressed." 

When we consider the rapidity of Mr. Harley's mo- 
tions on this occasion, who was remarkable for procrastL 
nation, and the open freedom of his behaviour toward^ 
Swift, so contrary to that closeness and reserve, whidh 
were his chai*a€teristic8, we may judge of his eager de- 
sire ro fix him in their party. Nor was this hard to be 
accomplished : Swif^ had long in his own mind been of 
their side; and he only waited for such a favouraUe 
juncture as now offered to declare himself. Mr. Harley's 
uncommon condescension, flattered his pride ;- and the 
obligingness of his behaviour, engaged his Mendship. 
Accordingly, afiter he had inquired into their plan, and 
the measures which they intended to pursue, as he found 
them entirely consonant to his own sentiments, he em- 
barked without hesitation in their cause, and entered into 
their ioterestB with Ids whde heart His approbation of 
their measures he expresses in the following manner in 
his Journal. 

TOL, I. G 
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Nov. 29. ^ The preseut miobtry have a difficult task,- 
and want me. According to the best judgment I havey. 
they are pursuing Uie true interest of the public, and 
therefore I am glad to contribute Tvhat lies in my power.'^ 

The writers on both sides had before this taken the 
field, and attacked each other with great acrimony On 
the whig side, were Mr. Addison, Bishop Burnet, Sir 
Richard Steele, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Rowe, and many 
others of less note. On the pail of the tories, the chief 
writers were, Lord Bolingbroke, Bishop Atterbuiy, and 
Mr. Prior. They had begun a weekly paper, called, 
^^ The Examiner," which was the joint work of those 
three cclebi-ated writers, and had published twelve num- 
bers.^ But as soon as Swift declared himself, they 
thought all aid to him unnecessary, and the whole con- 
duct of that paper was from that time put into his hands. 
Ue entered the field alone, and, with a Sampson^e 
strength, scorned assistance, and despised numbers. His 
power of ridicule was like a flail in his hand, against 
which there was no fence. Though he industriously 
concealed his name, yet his fiiend Addison soon discover* 
ed liim, and retired prudently from the field of battle^ 
leaving the rest exposed to the attacks of this irresistible 
champion ; by whom it must be allowed they were un- 
mercifully handled, till, one afler another, they were all 
laid low. His first paper was published on the 2d of 
November, 1710, No. 14 of the Examiner, which was 
about a month afler his introduction to Mr. Harley ; and 
he continued them without interruption till June 7« 1 7 1 1 , 
where he dropped it, closing it with No. A5^ and then 
leaving it to be carried on by other hands. Duriqg this 
time he lived in the utmost degree of confidence and 
familiarity, not only with Mr. Harley, but the whole 

"They had publlched tkxrlwn. See vol. r. N. 
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miuistiy. Mr. Secretary St John was not behind Mr. 
Harley, either in desire of cultivating Swift's acquaint- 
ance, or in address, wliich the following extract from his 
Journal will sufficiently show. 

jYov. 11, 1710. "I dined to day, by invitation, with 
the secretary of state, Mr. St John. Mr. Harley came 
ill to us before dinner, and made me his excuses for not 
dining with us, because he was to receive people who 
came to propose the advancing of money to government. 
The secretary used me with all the kindness in the workL 
Prior came in after dinner ; and upon an occasion, the 
secretary said to him, ' The best thing I ever read is not 
your's, but Dr. Swift 6n Vanbrugh;' which I do not 
reckon so very good neither ; but Prior was damped, till 
I stuffed him with two or three compliments. He told me, 
among other things, that Mr. Harley complained he could 
keep nothing from me, I had the way so much of getting 
into him. I knew that was a refinement, and so I told him ; 
and it was so. Indeed it is hard to see these great men 
use me like one who was their betters, and the puppies 
with you in Ireland hardly regarding me. But there are 
some reasons for all this, which I vnSi tell you when we 
tneet" 

In anothei' place, he says, March 3, 1 710-11. *^I 
dined with Mr. Harley to day. Every Saturday, lord 
keeper. Secretary St. Jc^ui, and I, dine with him, and 
sometimes Lcnrd Rivers, and they let in none else. I staid 
with Mr. Harley till nine, when we had much discourse 
together, after the rest were gone, and I gave him very 
truly my opinion, when he deared it" 

Feb. 1 8, 1 7 1 0-1 1 . « Secretary St John would need 
have me dine with him to day ; and there I found three 
persons I^never saw, two I had no acquaintance with, and 
one I did not care for ; so I left them early, and came 
iiome, it being no day to walk, but scurvy rain and wind. 
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like jest : and I absolutely refused to submit to hk in- 
tended favour, and expect farther satisfaction.'' 

In a subsequent part of the Journal he acquaints Stel- 
la vith the caufe of quarrel. 

3Iarch 7. ^ Ye& I undeistaud a cypher, and Ppt^ 
sue^ees right, as ^e always does. He gave me al bsadmk 
Ihcmlpl dfaonr tifainfbiey dpemmfnad ^ which I sent 
hini again fay ^Ir. Lewis, to whom I wrote a very c€o^ 
plaining letter, that was showed him, and so the matter 
ended. He told me he had a quarrel with me ; I saMI 
had another with him, and we returned to our friendship, 
and I should think he loves me as well as agreat minlrtiT 
can love a man in so doit a time.^' 

Nothing could have been considered by Swift as a 
greater incfignity, than this otfer of Mr. Hariey's, wfaidl 
put him on the footing of a hireling writer. Accotdiog- 
ly, he was determined to let him see how much he liad 
mistaken his man, by refusing to see him again till he haid 
asked his pardon by a third hand. He ludholdirf' tUs 
opportunity, to let the ministry know how he expected to 
be treated by them for the fiiture : as a man, who not 
only scorned a state of dependence, but who could not 
bear any thing that mi^ carry the least appearance of 
it : as <Mie who entered a vofatntecr in thnr cause, and 
who scorned to lie under any obl^ation, or accept of 
any thing to which he was not justly entitled by In me- 
rits : and lastly, as one who, eooscioos of his ahifiliei to 
serve the public, expected to be conadered by then as 



♦Stella. S. 

f Tkis ka port of cipber, ia vbkli, to dkgiiiK the ^ords 
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their coadjutor in the cause, and to be treated on a foot- 
ing of entire equality. Accordingly, immediately after 
Mr. Harley had made his peace T^ith him, he showed, 
by an extraordinary piece of behaviour, that he was de- 
termined to exact this from them, without bating the 
smallest article. The circumstance is mentioned in the 
f^l lowing passage of the Journal. 

Feb. 12. "I dined to day vith Mr. Secretary St. 
John : I went to tlie.Coinl of Requests at noon, and sent 
Mr. Ilarley into the liouse to call the secretary, to let 
him know I would not dine with him if he dined late." 

Wlien this story is told, m ithout any otiier circumstance, 
and we are informed lliat a private clergyman, vicar of 
a small country living, in an obscure part of the world, 
sent the prime minister of Great Britain, to bring out to 
lum the fii-st secretary of state from the senate house, 
where he was engaged in the important business of the 
nation, upon so frivolous an occasion, we should be apt 
to consider it was a wanton exertion of the most insolent 
pride. But when we reflect that this was done the very 
day after he was reconciled to Mr. Harley, and that he 
took the first opportunity of retaliating the slight put up- 
on him a few days before, it can only give us a higfa 
opinion of his magnanimity. Besides, upon this recon- 
ciliation, he thought it necessary to give both ministers a 
specimen of the terms upon which alone their union 
could continue, the principle of which was a most perfect 
equality. How little Swift was willing to allow them 
any superiority, may be judged by an expression in his 
Journal the next day after tliis accident. 

Feb. 13. *'I have taken Mr. Harley into favour 
again." 

And it soon afterward appeared liow readily these 
ministers came into his terms, as may be seen from the 
following putisago. 
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Feb. 17.*^ Tbe ministers are good hooest hearty fel- 
lows : I use them like dogs, because I expect they -will 
use me so. They call me notluDg but Jonafhan^ and I 
said I belieTed they would leave me Jonathan as they 
found me ; and that I never knew a muiister do any thing 
for those whom they make companions of their pleasuies ; 
and I believe you will find it so, but I care not.*' 

How tenacious he was of his rights in tliis respect, and 
how ready to take the alarm upon the least appearance 
of their being infringed, we may ju<1ge from the follow- 
ing account of what passed between tlie secietary and 
him, sometime after, on an occasion of that sort 

April 1, 1?11. ^^I dined with the secretary, who 
seemed terribly down and melancholy ; which Mr. Prf- 
<Nr and Lewis observed as well as I : perhaps something 
is gone wrong ; perhiqps there is nothii]^ in it.'' 

April 3. ** I called at Mr. Secretary's, to see what 

the d ailed him on Sunday : I made him a very 

proper speech, t<^d him I observed be was much out of 
temper; that I did not expect he would tell me the 
cause, but would be glad to see he was in better; sund 
one thing I warned him ol^ never to appear cold to me, 
for I would not be treated like a schoolboy; that I had 
felt too much of that in my life already; that I expect- 
ed every great minister^ who hoDOured me with Mb ac« 
quaintance, if he heard or saw any thing to my disad- 
vantage, would let me know it in plain words, and not 
put me in pain to guess by the change or coldness of his 
countenance or behaviour; for it was what I would 
hardly bear from a crowned head, and I thought no sub- 
ject's favour was worth it;* and that I de8i^[ied to let 

* In a subeeqnent part of the Joarnal to Stella, he says, ** DobH 
jou remember how I naed to be in pais, whea Sir William Templf* 
would look cold and out of humoor for three or four dayi, and I need 
to suspect a hnndred reasons ? I ^have ploeked op mj q»irit (liirf; 
^hes, Ci-itb ; be spoflcd a fine f^tleman . ** ^ . 
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my lord keeper, and Mr. Harley, know the same thiu^, 
that they mi^iit use me accordingly. He took all right ; 
said I had reason ; vowed nothing ailed him, but sitting 
up whole nights at business, and one night at diinking ; 
would have had me dined with him and Mrs. Masham's 
brother, to make up matters ; but I would not : I don't 
know, but I would not But indeed I was engaged with 
my old friend RoUinson ; you never heard of him be* 
fore." 

From this time we find that Swift was treated by the 
miuistiy with the most umefe-erved confidence in regard 
to public afiau*s, and the most familiar intimacy in pri- 
vate ; being always present at their most secret consulta- 
tions in political mattei-s, and a constant companicm of 
their chosen parties to enliven their social hour. 

Swift has given us the following view of the light in 
which he considered the situation oi affairs about that 
time. March 4, 1710. "" This kingd6m is certainly ruin- 
ed, as much as was ever any bankrupt merchant We 
must have a peace, let it be a bad or a good one ; thouf^ 
nobody dares talk of it. The nearer I look upon thin^ 
the worse I like them. I believe the confederacy will 
soon break to pieces, and our factions at home increase. 
The ministiy is upon a very narrow bottom, and stand 
like an isthmus, between the whigs on one side, and vio- 
lent lories on the other. They are able seamen, but tlie 
tempest is too great, the ship too rotten, and the crew all 
against them. Lord Somen has been twice in the queen's 
closet, once very lately ; and the Duchess of Somerset, 
who now has the key, is a most iunniiating woman ; and 
I believe they will endeavour to play the same game 
that has been played against them. I have told them all 
this, which they know already ; but they cannot help it. 
They have cautioned the queen so much against being 
governed, that she observes it too much. I could talk 
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till to-DKNrrow upon these thm^ but they make me me- 
laocholj. I could not but observe lately, after mucli 
conversation with Mr. Hatflej ; thou^ he is the most 
fearless man alive, and the least apt to despond, he con- 
fessed to me, that, uttering his mind to me, gave him 
ease." 

Snift was employed chiefly in writing the Examiners 
till the beginning of the Ibllowii^ June ; when, having 
with ease foiled all his opponents in thb skirmisdiing way 
of fighting, he retired to prepare for the genera] engage- 
ment, expected at the opening of the next campaign, and 
which was likely to prove decisive with regard to the 
fate of the two parties. It is certain, that his apprehen- 
sious for the side which he had embraced, ware daily in- 
creasing ; and, as he said himself ** the nearer he look- 
ed upon things, the worse he liked them.'' But his ap- 
prehensions were either confined within his own breast, 
or conmiunicated only to the ministry, excepting in the 
Journal to Stella, where he is wholly without reserve. 
He had said taher, so early as January 7, 1710-11 : 
'* In my opinion we have nothing to save us but a 
peace, and I am sure we cannot have such a one as we 
h<^>ed ; and then the whigs will bawl what they would 
have done, had they continued in power. I tell the mi- 
nistry this as much as I dare, andshall venture to say a 
little more to them.** 

Afterward, he gave her an account of the danger 
they were in, from the more violent members of their own 
party. 

Feb. 18. <* We are plagued with an October club, 
ihat is, a set of above a hundred parliament men of the 
country, who drink October beer at home, and meet eve- 
ry evening at a tavern near the parliament, to consult on 
affairs, and drive things to extremes againrt the whigs; 

to call the old ministjy to account, and get off five or six 

6 2 
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heads. The ministry seem not to regard them ; yet one 
of them in confidence told me, that there must be some- 
thing thought on to settle things better. Ill tell you 
one great secret ; the queen, sensible how nmch she was 
goveraed by the late ministry, mns a little into the other 
extreme ; an4 is jealous in that point, even of those who 
got her out of the other's hands. The ministry is for 
gentler measures, and the other tories for more violent. 
Lord Rivers, talking to me the other day, cursed the pa- 
per called The Examiner, for speaking civilly of the 
Duke of Marlborough. This I happened to talk of to 
the secretary, who blamed the warmth of that lord, and 
some others ; and swore, if their advice were followed, 
they would be blown up in twenty-four hours. And I 
have reason to think, they will endeavoiur to prevail on 
the queen, to put her affairs more in the hands of a mi- 
uistry, than she does at present ; and there are two men 
thought on, one of whom you have often met the name 
of in my letters." 

But though there were many external circumstancen 
which rendered the situation of the ministiy very preca- 
rious, yet the chief danger arose from themselves^ 
through a want of concert and mutual confidence, so nc* 
cessary to men embarked in so difficult an undertaking. 
This was chiefly owing to the reserve and mysterious 
Qonduct of Mr. Harley, which gave great umbi-age to 
Mr. St John, and had veiy nearly occasioned a breach 
between them about that time, of which Swift makes the 
following mention in his Journal. 

August 27, 1 71 1. « The whigs whisper that our mi- 
nistry differ among themselves, and tlicy begin to talk 
out the secretaiy. They have some reasons for their 
whispers; though I thought it was a greater secret. I 
4q not much like the present po^tore of things : I alw«iys> 
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apprehended that aay faOing out would ruin them, and 
so I have told them seyeral times." 

Beside this reserve in the treasurer, there was a pro- 
crastination in his temper, which ill suited such a junc- 
ture of affairs, as required the utmost vigour and des- 
patch. And though the secretary wa^ a man of great 
parts and fire, jet had he such a turn to dissipation, as 
made him lose opportunities, and produced as ill effect^ 
as the procrastinating turn of the treasurer. Of this 
Swift complains in the following passage of his Journal. 

Oct 31, 1711. "The deuce is in the secretary; when 
I went to Mik this morning, he had people with him ; but 
says, we are to dine with Primr to-day, and then will ^ 
all our business in the afternoon : at two, Prior sends 
word he is otherwise engaged : then the secretary and I 
go and dine with Brigadier Britton, sit till eight, grow 
mciTy, no businegs done; we part, and appoint no time 
to meet again. This is the fault of all the present mi- 
nisters; teazing me to death for my asastance, laying the 
whole weight of their aflfairs upon it, and slipping Of^KUV 
tanities." 

On these, and many other accoimts, things were but a 
very unpronusing aspect on the side of the tones; tspe- 
cially as the leaders of the whig party were active, vigi- 
lant, let slip no opportunity ; mnA at the same time, be- 
ing exasperated to the last degree at the loss of their 
power, were determined to stop at nothing, to compass 
the ruin of those who had supplanted them» Yet, how- 
ever gloomy the prospect might be. Swift was not of a 
temper to give way to despondency. It is certain, that 
from the time he took a nearer view of the state of 
things, he had little hopes that the cause in winch 1^ had 
engaged would be brought to a happy issue ; yet he de- 
termined, that, whenever it should fail, no part of the 
miscarriage should be laiil a( Ii;s door; and accordiogly 
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Le exerted himself with the same sort of ardour, as k 
usually raised only by a oear prospect of success, upon 
vigorous measures. Not cooteat with performing every 
thiog that was allotted to him in his own department, he 
let DO opportunity slip of ui|^ing the ministers to do what 
was proper on their parts. He, with great fireedoig, told 
them of their faults or omissions, sometimes in a serious, 
sometimes in a jocose way, as opp<Hrtunities offered. 
There is a little anecdote of that botU which shows. how 
fi-eely he indulged himself in this vein. Swift had re>- 
ceived a present of a curious snuff-fciox from Colonel 
liill, beautifully painted with a variety of figures, which 
he showed to Lord Oxford ; who, after having examined 
the workmanship, turned up the bottom of the box, where 
he spied a figure resembling a goose, studded on the out- 
side of tlie box; upon which, turning to Swift, he said, 
'' Jonathan, I think the colonel has made a goose of 
you." " 'Tis true, my lord," replied Swift, " but if 
you will look a little farther, you will see I am driving a 
snail before me :" which indeed happened to be the de- 
vice. '' That's severe enough, Jonathan," said my lord, 
" but I deserved it" 

On another occasion, he observed to Lord Bolingbroke, 
that men of great parts are often unfortunate in the ma- 
nagement of public business, because they are apt to go 
out of the common road, by the quickness of their ima- 
gination : and he desired his lordship to take notice, that 
the clerks in his office used a sort of ivory knife, with a 
blunt edge, to divide a sheet of paper, which never fail- 
ed to cut it even, only requuriug a steady hand ; whereas^ 
if thej should make use of a sharp penknife, the sharp- 
ness would make it go often oat of the crease, and diefi* 
gure the paper. 

These friendly aftlmonitions of Swift, thou^ they 
might sometimes produce good effects in particular cases, 
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wlieo propoiy timed, jet could they do but liUle tovivd 
eradicating laiiks which fleem to have been in a great 
measure coiwtitntiwuil, and which were grown too stroog 
by halHt u> be eaalj oveicaaie. Hapfiy therefore was 
it for the miniitiT, that they had, m Swift, sBch a faith- 
ful monitor, to ronind them of thdr emm^ and snch an 
able coadjutiw, to supply thdr deficiencies. As no man 
perhaps ever po oacjoc d a greater degree of natural n^ 
gadty than Swift, or was mastar of a deeper penetratkn 
from close ohBorations made on human nature^ he oAea 
warned the ministen of dangers in their own sphere^ 
which they did not see, though they had the advan- 
tage of being nmch nearer the ^wings €i actkm; hot 
the acuteness of Ins s^t more than made up for the 
dijflTerent degrees of distance. This was suffickntiy 
shown by the event, as all his conjectures proved to 
be well founded; nor wasthoe aoDgie prognostic of his 
that failed. These he was never ^paring to cowmuni- 
cate to the numsten, though the phlegm of one, and dis- 
Eipation iii the other, generally rendered such notices of 
little eifecL They were indeed so veiy ^latoiy or 
remisB in their preparations for the approadnqg coatcat, 
and their enenues so vigilant and active, thai their luin 
must inevitably have been aooompBdied soon after the 
meeting of the partiament, had knot been ftr the mea- 
sures taken by Swift to prevent it. findiqg that he 
could not rouse the ministiT to that activity, which so 
critical a juncture required, he detensioed to leave 
nothing undone, that lay in his own power, toward the 
support of the couunoo cause. There were two points, 
which he thou^t of the ntmoot inpoitance, and whidi 
therefore demanded the highest attention : the one wa% 
to put an end to the cabals of the October chih, whick 
threatened the moot dangerous consequences to the muuB- 
try : the other was, fkt making of a peace; without 
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which, it iran a maxim with him that the ministry could 
not stand. The fint of these points he soon accomplish- 
ed. He^ procured a meeting of some of the principal 
members of the chib at the tavern ; where he gave them 
such cogeni reasons for the conduct of the ministry, a6 
removed their fears and jealousies. This meeting occa* 
(doned a su^icion in many of the absent members, which 
was followed by a division of the club; after which, their 
meetings being neither so numerous nor so frequent, they 
gradually dwindled away ; and, upon the seasonable 
publication of a little pamphlet, by Swill, called, " Some 
Advice to the Membei-s of the October Club," they were 
in general so well satisfied, that their meetings were no 
more heard of; and these very members were afterward 
the staunchest fiiends that the ministry had in the house 
of commons. The aifair of the peace was at a greater 
distance, and a point of infinitely more difficulty. Ne- 
cessary as it was that it should be accomplished, in the 
disposition that the nation then was, the ministry did 
not even dare to hint it, and there was but one way in 
which they could attempt it, with the least degi-ee of 
safety to themselves; and that was, by raising such a 
clamour for peace, as should make the steps taken toward 
it by the ministry, appear to be in consequence of the at- 
tention due to the general voice of the nation. This 
S^vift undertook to accomplish ; and with that view he 
took uncommon pains in drawing up that famous political 
tract, called, " The Conduct tf ike AlUcs ;" the effects 
of which will prcsiintly be shown. 

But Swift had still a more difficult point to manage ; 
and one, which was attended with more immediate dan- 
ger than all tlie rest; I mean, that of keeping the minis- 
try from quamlliiig among themselves, which he foresaw 
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must end in their total destruction.* The treasurer and- 
sea*etary were of such different dispositions, and so Kttle 
agreed about the means to be pursued toward the attain- 
ment of the common end they had in view, that it re- 
quii-ed the utmost address to prevent their coming to an 
open rupture; which would probably have happened, 
even at that critical time, had it not been for Swift's in- 
terposition. Perhaps there was no man living so well 
qualified for the office of a mediator between them, aa 
Swift The case required the constant interposifion of 
some common friend to both, who should not be suspected 
of any partiality to either, or of any interested views in 
the advice he should give ; at the same time of one, who 
would speak his mind with unlimited freedom to each 
separately, or both together, without fear of disobli^ng. 
lie must therefore be a man, whose assistance was of so 
much moment to each in the prosecution of their several 
designs, that neither would dare to break with the other 
um-easonably, lest his whole weight should be thi'own into 
the opposite scale. And perhaps there was no man liv- 
ing, at tliat juncture, who could perfectly answer this df- 
scription, but Swift Accordingly we find, that for the 
space of more than two years afterward, though there 
was much 01 blood, and many bickerings between them, 
he kept them from coming to an open rupture ; and the 
incurable breach, which afterwards ensued, was made 
during his absence in Ireland, when he went to take pos- 
session of his deanery. 

In this critical situation of affairs, and in the midst of 
that load of business which was thrown upon Swift's 

* Swift, in a letter to the archlnriiop of Dublin, says, " I take the 
tatety of the preient ministiy to connst in the agreemeDt of tiirct; 
great men, lord keeper, lord treasurer, and Mr. Secrd;ary ; and so I. 
have told them together, between jest and earnest, and two of them 
icparately, with more earnestness.*' S, 
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shoulders, let us stop awhile, to admire the vigour and 
activity of his mind, vhich, at such a juncture, could 
find leisure to throw out, as if it ^ere a holiday task, 
his favourite design, of establishing the English language 
on some solid foundation. 

In a letter to the ai-chbishop of Dublin, dated July 12, 
1711, there is this passage : " I have been engaging my 
lord treasurer, and the other great men, in a project of 
my own, which they tell me they will embrace, especiallj 
his lordship. He is to erect some kind of society, or 
academy, under the patronage of the ministers, and pro- 
tection of the queen, for correcting, enlarging, polisfaiog^, 
and fixing our language. The methods must be left to 
the society ; only I am writing a letter to my lord treap 
surer, by way of proposals, and some general hints, which 
I design to publish, and he expects from me. All this 
may come to nothing, although I find the ingenious and 
learned men of all my acquaintance fall readily in with 
it ; and so I hope will your gi-ace, if the design can be 
well executed. I would desire at leisure some of your 
grace's thoughts on this matter." 

As the time of the parliament's meeting approached, 
which was to decide the fate of the parties. Swift applied 
himself closely to the finishing of a wcnrk, from which 
great matters were expected, toward inclining people to 
the main object of the ministry, a peace. 

His first mention of it to Stella, is in his Journal, Oct 
26, 1 7 1 1 . ** We have no quiet with the whigs, they arc 
so violent against a peace ; but I will cool them with a 
vengeance, very soon. I have written a paper, which 
the ministers reckon will do abundance of good, and open 
the eyes of the nation, who are half bewitched against a 
peace. Few of this generation can remember any thing 
but war and taxes, and they think it is as it s^hould be ; 
whereas it Ib certain, we are the most undone people in 
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fkirope, as I am afraid I shall make appear beyood all 
contradictioD." 

Upon the meeting ai parliament, on the 7th of Decern 
ber, 1711, Swiff 8 ap[Hrehensions and prognoetics proved 
to be but too weU founded. He saw clearly, that if the 
queen did not stand firm in support of the miuistr}', they 
were undone ; and from a knowledge of her temper, he 
dreaded some change in her, from the influence which 
the* dutchesB ai Somerset had over her ; who had aic- 
ceeded the dutchcss of Marlborough in her favour, and 
whose husband was avowedly bent on the destruction of 
the ministry. His fears proved indeed to have been too 
well founded. What passed on this occasion, is thus 
related in his Journal, Dec 7, 1711. '^ The Earl of l^otr 
tingham began, and spoke against a peace, and desired, 
that in their address they might put in a clause, to 
advise the queen not to make a peace without Spain ; 
whidi was debated, and carried by the whigs, by about 
six vokesi, in a coomiittee of the whole house.'* The 
question's iieing then carried against the miuistiy, was 
no small surjurise to them, as they did not expect it, 
though Swift had often warned them of it, and fMunted 
out the means by which it would be effected. But the 
behaviour ai the queen, upon that occasion, was such a 
thunderclap, as perfectly astounded tliem, and -made 
them give over all as losL This circumstance is thus 
relatedby Swift in his Journal, Dec 8, 1711. ""Wlien 
the queen was going from the house a^ loids, where ^e 
sat to hear the debate, on the 7th of Decend>er, 1711, 
the duke of Shrewdwiy, lord chamberlain, asked her 
majesty whether he or the great chamberlain Ldndsey, 

* In a letter to the ardibidiop of Dublin, Swift B&jt, «< VoQ knov 
the duchea of Somerset is a great favourite, and has got the dachen 
of MarllxMXNigh^s key. She it nmmiating. and a woman of intrigoe ; 
and will, I believe, do what ill oflkce^ can totke tecretaiy.*' S. 
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ought to lead her out ! she answered short 'Neither of 
you,' and gave her hand to the duke of Somerset, who 
was louder than any in the house against a peace." 
This behaviour of the queen could be construed in no 
other light than a desertion of the ministry, and accoid* 
iugly it produced such an effect, that Swift tells ua, 
** the clause was cairied the next day, in the house of 
lords, almost two to one." Tlic conseciuences dT thi% 
are thus described by Swift, in his History of the 
Peace of Utrecht. ^ When this address against aiijr 
peace without Spain, &c. was carried in the house of 
lords, it is not easy to describe tlie effect it had upoo 
most men's passions. The partisiaus of the old ministry 
triumphed loudly, and without any reserve, as if the 
game were tlieir own. The Earl of Wharton was dbsenr* 
ed in the house to smile, and to put his hands to hb necl^ 
when any of the ministry was ^)eaking ; by which he 
would have it understood, that some heads were in dan- 
ger. Parker, the chief justice, began already with 
great zeal and oificiousness, to prosecute authors and 
printers of weekly and other papers, and written in de* 
fence of ihe administration : in sliort, joy and vei^geaoce 
sat visible in every countenance of that party. 

^ On the other side, all well wishers to the cboichy 
the queen, or the peace, were equally dejected ; and the 
treasurer stood the foremost mark, both of hb enemies* 
fiiry, and the censure of his friends. Among the latter, 
some imputed this fatal miscarriage to his procrastinating 
nature; others, to his immeasurable public thrift! Both 
parties agreed, that a first minister, with very moderate 
skill in affairs, might easily have governed the events; 
and some began to doubt, whether the great fame of his 
abilities, acquired in other stations, were what he justly 
deserved." Swift g^ves the foUowing account ^ his 
first interview with the lord treasurtr on this occasioih 
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ia liis Journal, Dec 8, 1711. **Mr. Maflham begged 
lis to stay, because lord treasurer would call, and we 
were resolved to fall on him about his ne^lij^enGe in se- 
curing a majority. He came, and appeared in good 
humour, as usual, but I thought his countenance was 
much cast down. I rallied him, and desired him to give 
me hjs stal^ which he did ; I told him if he would secure 
it roe a week, I would set all right ; he asked how ? I 
said, I would immediately turn lord Marlborough, his two 
daughters, the duke and dutchess of Somerset, and lord 
Cholmondely, out of all their employments ; and I be- 
lieve he had not a friend but was of my opinion. Ai^ 
bulhnot asked. Plow he came not to secure a majority P 
He could answer nothing, but that he could not help it, If 
people would lie and forswear. A poor answer for a great 
minister. There fell from him a scripture expresBioo, 
that the hearts ef kings are unseart^ble. I told fains, 
it was what I feared, and was from him the worst newf- 
he could tell me. I begged him to know what he had te 
trust to : he stuck a little, but at last bid me not to fear, 
for all would be well yet*' 

Swiil^s private sentiments on the oecanon, are tfant 
e!q)re88ed in his Journal, Dec. 8, 1711. ** This is a 
long Journal, and of & day that may produce great alte- 
rations, and hazard the ndn of England. The whigs ate 
aD in triumph, they foret<dd bow all this would be, but 
we thought it boasting. 19'ay, they say the parliament 
^ould be dissolved before Christmas, and periiaps h 
may. This is all your d d D of Somerset's do- 
ing : I warned the ndnisten of it nine months agoi, and 
a hundred times since. The secretary always dreaded 
ft I told lord treasurer I should liave the advantage 
of him, for he would lose his head, and I shoold only be 
hanged, and so carry my body entire to the grave." 
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Dec. 1 5, 1 7 1 1 . " Here are the first step* toward tlie 
ruin of an excellent ministry, for I look upon them as 
certainly ruined. Some are of opinion the whole mhiir 
try will give up their places next week ; others imagine, 
when the session is over. I xlo resolve, if they give up, 
or are turned out soon, to retire for some months, and I 
have pitched upon the place ah*eady ; I would be out of 
the way upon the first of the ferment; for they lay all 
things upon me, even some I have never read." 

Lord Oxford now pcix^ived the ill effects of Ms too 
great security ; but, as he was a man of great firmness 
of mind, instead of being daunted at the dangerous 
situation of affairs, he applied himself vigorously to 
retrieve what had been lost. Swift speaks of him as a 
man fruitful in expedients, and says, ^ He never wanted 
a reserve upon any emergency, which would appear de^ 
perate to others :" and never did any occasion call more 
for the exertion of such talents. The first necessaiy step 
was to get the queen back out of the hands into which 
she had fallen, and then to fix her steadily in the ptunmift 
of his measures. He had the address very soon to r^* 
gain the queen's favour and confidence ; and the first 
use he made of it was to restore the majority he had lost 
in tlie house of lords, by engaging her to create twelve 
new peers at once. This, it must be allowed, was a 
desperate step, but the desperate state of their affidm 
required it Swift, in speaking of this point, says, **' Tet, 
after all, it is a strange unhappy necessity, of making 
so many peers together; but the queen has drawn it 
upon herself^ by her trimming and moderation." This 
could not fail, however, of raising great clamours and 
jealousies in the people. ^ The adverse par^," says 
Suift in his History, ^ being thus driven down by open 
force, had nothing left but to complam, which they loud- 
ly did : that it was a pernicious example set for ill princes 
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10 ibllov, who, by the same rule, might make at anj time 
a hundred as well as twelve ; and by these means become 
roastei^ of the house of lords, whenever they pleased, 
which would be dangerous to our liberties.'' 

This unpopular measure was quickly followed by 
another, wliich raised a universal clamour both at home 
and abroad ; and that was, the dismissing of the Duke 
of Marlborough from all his employments. This act, 
whatever danger might attend it, was, to the ministry, 
an act of necessity; for matters were then carried to 
such a height, that there was no alternative, but either 
the duke, or the ministry must fall. However, though it 
kept them in for the time, it rendered their situation ex- 
ceedingly precarious. The people, alarmed at the dis- 
missal of so great and fortunate a general, in the midst 
of a war, expected nothing to follow, but a shameful 
peace. The clamour for the continuance of the war, be- 
came louder than ever, which was helped on by the pre- 
sence of Prince Eugene, who had lately arrived in Eng- 
land, with the largest proposals frt>m the emperor for that 
purpose. All the envoys from the aUies bestirred them- 
selves every where to raise a spirit for war; and the 
whigs, enraged to the last degree, at the total loss of 
their power, by the fall of their chief, left no stone un- 
turned to rouse the people. In a sh(»t time, the nation 
seemed to have but one voice, which was, for the con- 
tinuance of the war; and it was certain, that if the mi- 
nistry could not cany a peace, it was impossible they 
should stand. In this critical dtuation of affairs it was, 
that Snift's talents dione fcNrth in their highest lustre. 
It was at this juncture, that ins celebrated political ti*act, 
called, ^ The Conduct of the Allies," produced such 
marvellous effects. Never did any thing of that nature 
cause so sudden a change in the minds of the people. 
It immediately passed tfarou^ seven editions, and eleven 
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thousaad of them were sold in lew than a month. The 
members duriog the recess, had full time to read and 
connder it well; and Swift, io his Journal, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the effects which it produced, Feb. 4, 
1711. '^ The house of commons have this day made 
many severe votes about our being abused by our allies. 
Those who spoke, drew all their arguments from my 
book, and their votes confirm all I wrote. The court 
iiad a majority of 150. All agree, that it was my book 
tliat spirited them to these resolutions." And shortly af- 
terward, speaking on the same subject, he saya, Feb. 8. 
'* The resolutions, printed the other day hi the votes, are 
almost quotations from it, and woidd never have passed, 
if that book had not been written." That Swift had 
taken uncommon pains about this tract, appears from 
anotlier passage, where he says, ^ It is fit it should an- 
swer the pains I have been at about it." Thus did the 
doctor amply fulfil his prediction witli regard to this 
book, in a passage before cited, where he says, ^ We 
have no quiet with the whigs, they are so violent against 
a peace ; but I will cool them with a vengeance veiy 
soon." The voice of the commons was immediately 
backed by a great majority without doors, who were 
made converts by the same arguments. Thus was the 
ministry indebted to Swift, not only for their immediate 
fNreservation from a destruction which seemed inevitable, 
but for such a solid establishment in future, as could nei- 
ther be undermined nor shaken by the arts or vidence 
of their enemies ; and they had nothing to fear, but fimn 
tlieir own diasentions among themselves. After so signal 
a service, it is no wonder that he grew into the deepest 
confidence with them, and that they evei- after cherished 
him in their bosoms. 

As tlie ministry were now at full liberty to punuc 
tlieur political plan with security, svnd to take all proper 
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uieasiaies toward briugiiii: about a peace ; Swift, wbogc- 
active spirit seems to have known no rest at that junc- 
ture, and mho \ia8 eager to make use of the infhi^nte 
he had obtained, toward doing some great pubHc good, 
laid hold of this opportunity to press his plan of an 
academy. In a letter to the archbishop of Dublin, 
March 29, 1712, he says, ""I lately wrote a letter of 
about thirty pages to lord treasurer, by way of proposal 
for an academy, to ccnrect, enlarge, and ascertain the 
English language: and he and I have named above 
twenty persons of both parties to be members. I will 
shortly piint the letter, and I hope something will come 
of it. Your grace sees I am a projector too." In a sub- 
sequent one, he says, upon the same subject, ^ My lord 
treasurer has often promised he will advance my design 
of an academy, so have my lord keeper, and all the 
ministers; but they are too busy to think of any thing 
beside what thej^have upon the anviL My lord trea- 
surer and I have already pitched upon twenty mem* 
bers of both parties; but perhaps it may all come to 
nothii^.'* 

And afterward, in another letter, he says, ^ As for any 
academy to correct and settle our language, lord trea- 
surer talked of it idiea very warmly ; but I doubt h 
yet too busy until the peace be over.** • 

Swift indeed soon found, that his eagemes* to accom- 
plish a point, which he had so much at heart, bod made 
liim push it at an improper season; not only as the 
hands of the ministxy were ftill, but as he biotfelf had 
work enough cut out for him ni another kind. A nu- 
merous body of the whig writers were continually as- 
saulting the ministry, with the utmost violence ; and they 
relied, for their defence, on the single arm of their 
dtu^ty chamj^OD, Swsfi. 
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On the other side, the two champions, on if horn 
whigs most depended, were Bishop Burnet and 
Steele (afterward Sir Richard,) well known to the worl4;^ 
as writer of the greatebt number of those ?ngeiiiou8 ^SBayg^;^'!^ 
which appeared under the titles of the Tattlers, Spectar '*^^, 
ion, and Guardians. They placed great hopes in two ^ 
pamphlets, published about this time ; one by Bishop 
Bui-net, under the title of ^ An Introduction to the third 
Vollime of his History of the Reformation {" the other 
by Mr. Steele, called, " I'he Crisis." These two were 
immediately answei'ed by Swift, with such infinite hu- 
mour, wit, ridicule, and strength of ai'gument, as not 
onl} blunted the edge of those pieces, but lowered the 
consequence of the authors themselves so much, by rais- 
ing the laugh strongly against them, as to deprive tliem 
of the power of doing future mischief. We may judge 
of the effect which those two pamphlets must have pro- 
duced at that critical time, when we cg/dsider with what 
delight they are read at this day, on account of their in- 
trinsic merit, though we are little interested with regard 
to the events which gave them birth. This indeed dis- 
tiuguishcs Swifl's political tracts from all others; that 
thei^e were written fcnr a day ; his, for perpetuity ; they 
borroi^ed their chief merit from circumstances and times; 
his, from the immensity of his genius: their chief value 
arose from fasldim ; liis, from weight. And he seems to 
have had the same advantage over his antagoukts, as 
Homer has given to Achilles, by cloathing him in celes- 
tial armour, and furnishing him with weapons of ethe- 
real temper. 

It may perhaps seem surprising, that after so many and 
such important services, Swift should have remained so 
long wiUiout preferment, or reward of any kind; and 
the ministry have on tliat account, beeii charged with in- 
gratitude toward him. But they were far from being 
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unmindful of his merits, and had recommended him to 
the queen to fill a vacant bishoprick. Bat the dutcheas 
of Somerset, who entertained an implacable hatred 
against him, determined to move heaven and earth to 
prevent his promotioa taking place, ^e first prevailed 
on the archbishop of York to qppose it, whose remari^- 
able expression to the queen was, ^ That her majesty 
should be sure that the man whom she was goii^ to make 
a bishop, was a Christian.'^ But as he could give no 
better colour for this surmise, than that Swift was suppo- 
sed to be theauthor of the « Tale of a Tub," the In^op 
was considered as acting officioasly, out of too indis- 
creet a zeal, and his interposition was of no avaiL The 
dutchess then went in perscm to the queen, and, throwing; 
herself on her knees, entreated, with tears in her eyes, 
that she would not give the bidiqnick to Swift ; at tbe 
same time preseatm^ to her that excesrively Intter copy 
of verses, whiclL Swift had written against her, caDed, 
** The Windsor Pro{rfiecy." The queen, upon reading 
them, was stung with resoitment at the very severe treat 
ment which he had given to a lady, irbo was known Ui 
stand Inghly in her favour, and as a mark' of her ^s- 
pleasure, paoed Swift by, and bestowed the bishopridc 
on another. 

As soon as it was known that Swift was in disgrace 
with the queen, his enemies began to attack him bom all 
quarters ; and, as is usoal in sudi cases, his court fiiends 
in general either deserted him, or looked cdkDy on him. 
There were several speedies made against him, both in 
the house of lords and commons; particularly by the 
Earl €i Nottin^iam in the fonner, and Mr. Walpok 
(afterward Sir Robert) and Mr. AidaUe^'-who had be- 
fore professed much fiienddiip for hfm, in the latter. 
The Scotch lords went in a body to the queen, to com- 
plain of the antlMHT oi a pamphlet, called, <* The Public 
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Spirit of the Wliigs," in ivhicli were many passages bi^H 
ly injurious to tlie honour of their nation, and desiriDg 
that tlie author might be brought to condign punishnuentk 
Acccnrdingiy, a reward was cJQTered by proclamation, of 
three hundred pounds, for tlie discovery of the author 
of that piece. But Swift was a man of too much con* 
rage, and knew his own strength too well, to be much 
alarmed at all these threatening appearances. Instead 
of retiring, he stood boldly on liis defence. His friend 
Lord Oxford too, and the rest of the ministry, espoused 
his cause so warmly, and exeiled tlicir influence so strong- 
ly in his behalf, that he soon appeai'cd again at court iu 
higher favour than ever. 

In April, 1713, soon after tlie conclusion of the peace, 
he was appointed dean of St. Patrick's in Dublin ; and 
in the beginning of June following he set out for Ireland, 
in order to be installed. His intention was, to take up 
his residence there for some time ; but the ministry, to 
whom his presence was become necessary, would not 
suffer it ; and were so importunate for his return, that« 
after he had passed thi'ough the necessary forms, and re- 
covered from an indisposition, which liad confined him 
some time at his living in the country, he returned to 
London, though very unwillingly.''^ Upon his arrival, 
lie found his presence necessary on two very material 
accounts. One was, to jHrevent if posuble a rupture be- 
tween the ministers, which was daily threatened, as they 
had no longer the tie of common danger to cement them, 
since the conclusion of the peace : the other was, to de- 
fend the articles of that peace ; which were now violent- 

* In a letter to the archbiehop of Dublin, dated fVoin Ireland, he 
says, " if jour grace goetli to London from the Bath, I believe I may 
have the honoar of waiting on you, altlioiigh I ahall do all in my 
power to lave the trouble of such a journey, which neither my for- 
tone nor my health will very well bev.** B. 
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ly attacked. lu the fomrier of these points, he succeed* 
ed for some time so far as to make them keep fail* appear^ 
ances toward each other, whatever ill will might be rank^ 
ling in their hearts. And with regard to the latter, he 
applied himself to the finishing of the History of the 
Peace of Utrecht, in which he had made a considerable 
progress, before he had gone to take possession of his 
deanery. He was likewise particularly employed at 
this juncture with relation to the affairs of Ireland, 
where party rage had at that time broken out into seve* 
ral violent and dangerous acts. When he had finished 
the history, he put it into the hands of Lord Oxford and 
Lord Bolingbroke, in order that it might be published ; 
and soon after returned to his deanery. But he had 
scarcely arrived there, when there were a* hundred let- 
ters sent after him to recall him with all speed, in order 
to use his endeavours to reconcile the ministers ; wha, 
soon after he had turned his back, had come to an open 
niptiu-e. Upon tliis intelligence. Swift returned imme- 
diately, though he had scarce been a fortnight in Dublin. 
Upon his arrival, he contrived to bring Lord Oxford and 
Lord Bolingbroke together at Lord Masham's, where he 
was left alone with them, and expostulated fireely with 
both, but to little effect However, they agreed to go to 
Windsor together the^,next day. Swift, hoping they 
might come to a more free explanation in a tite d tite^ 
than in the presence of a third person, pretended busi- 
ness the next morning, and sent them together to Windsor. 
He followed soon ^fter, but found his scheme had not 
produced the desired effect. He had one meeting more 
with them, and finding the breach iireconcilable, he told 
them he resolved to retire, saying, " that, as he was a 
common fiicnd to both, he would not, upon a brcaeh, 

"See Swift's letter to the Earl of Oxford. S. 
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lake pari wiUi either." And as he foresaw nothing from 
their disunion, but what would be fatal to the general 
interest, he was determined to have no farther concern 
with public affairs. Swifl on this occasion acted the 
part of a zealous and disinterested friend, but he found 
no one to second him ; which he laments in seyeral 
places, as he imagined, if others had done their duty, a 
reconcilement might have been eflfected. In a letter to 
Mr. Pope, he says, " I only wish my endeavours had 
succeeded better, in the great point I had at heart, which 
was that of reconciling the ministers to each other. This 
might have been done, if others, who had more concern* 
and more influence, would have acted their parts ; and 
if this had succeeded, the public interest, both of church 
and state, would not have been the worse, nor the pro- 
testant succession endangered." But Swift was {Hroba- 
bly the only man among them, who had eitlier the inter- 
est of tlie public, or of the ministers at heart ; the rest 
seem ratlier to have been wholly intent upon considering 
how their own private advantage might be promoted by 
this breach, and listed themselves under the several lea^ 
ders with this view. Had Swift been a selfi^ man, he 
might certainly have made what terms he pleased ; as 
Ids weight, thrown jpto either scale, would have been of 
great moment. But he was actuated upon this occasion 
by that high principle of honour, from wliich he never 
swerved in the whole course of his life. 

** BjfoctiontirM, with grief he waits awhile, 
His great contending friends to reconcile, 
Perforins what friendship, justice, truth require : 
What could he more, but decentlj retire P"* 

* Swift^g Verses on himself. S. 
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After his last fruitless conference with the ministers, 
Swift immediately retired, as he said he would, to a 
friend's house in Berkshire. But this retirement was 
not owing to a timid disposition, which might prompt him 
to be out of harm's way at this dangerous juncture ; nor 
to a principle of trimming, which mi^t induce him to He 
upon the lurch till he saw which party in the ministry 
should gain the ascendant ; no, it was from a motive con- 
sonant to the nobleness of his mind. He had already 
acquitted himself to the utmost in point of friendship to 
the ministerB ; and by endeayouring to unite them, had 
taken the shortest and surest way to serve the common 
cause. When this was found impracticable, he thought 
his duty to the public, at so crkical a conjuncture, para- 
mount to all other considerations whatsoever; he there^ 
fore retired, in order to have leisure to lay open to the 
world, the true causes of the violent diMnrders of the state, 
let it offend whom it would ; and to point out the onJj 
remedies that could effect a cure, however unpalatable 
they might prove to some of his best friends. It was on 
this occasion that he wrote that spirited pamphlet, cafled, 
'^ Some free Thoughts upon the present state of affiiin;" 
ill which, with great boldness, he charges the ministers as 
the chief causes of the reding disorders, from their mis- 
conduct ; and layir the greatest load of blame on the man 
whom he loved best in the t^orld. Lord Oxford. Acting 
in tliis, like a friendly and skilful surgeon, who lays open 
the sore to the bottom, however painful the operation may 
prove to the patient, when he sees no other way of pre- 
venting a gangrene. The general blame which he 
throws out upon the ministry, is prefaced in this manner : 
" It may be matter of no little admiration, to consider, in 
some lights, the state of aflfairs among us for four years 
past. . The queen, finding herself and the majority of 
her kingdom grown weary of the avarice and the insp- 
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lence, the mistakeD politics and deBtruetive priaciples of 
her former miaisters, calk to the service of the public 
another set of men, Avho, by confession of their enemies, 
had equal abilities, at least, with their predecessors; 
whose interest made it necessary for them (although their 
inclinations had been otherwise) to act upon those maxims 
which were most agreeable to the constitution in church 
and state; whose biilh and patrimonies gave them 
weight in Uie nation, and who (I speak of those who were 
to have the chief part in alTairs) had long lived under 
the strictest bonds of friendship. With all these advan- 
tages, supported by a vast majority of the landed in- 
terest, and the inferior clergy to a man, we have sevenl 
times seen the present administration in the greatest dis^ 
tress, and very near the brink of ruin, together with thft 
cause of the church and monarchy committed to thdr 
chaige : neither does it appear to me, at the minute I am 
now writing, that their power or duration is upon any 
tolerable foot of security ; which I do not so much impute 
to the address and industry of their enemies, as to some 
fidlures among themselves, which I think have been fiiU 
as visible in their causes as their cfTects.'' 

He then proceeds to enumerate several <rf' thoie Ceuk 
ings, among which, that which is mentioned in the follow- 
iug paragraph is particularly leveUed at Lord Ozfoordf 
^ I must therefore take the boldness to ass^ that all 
these discontents, how ruinous soever they may prove in 
their consequences, have most unnecessarily arisen from 
the want of a due c<nnniitrmcatim and concert. Every 
man must have a light sufficient for the length of the way 
he is appointed to go : there is a degree of confidence 
due to all stations ; and a petty constable will neither 
act cheerfully, or wisely, without that share of it, which 
properly belongs to him : although the main spring of a 
wjitcb be out of sight, there is an iotenqediate coRjimniii 
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cation between it and the smallest wheel, or else no me- 
ful motion could be performed. This resenred, myste- 
rious way of acting, upon points where there appeared not 
the least occasion for it, and toward persons, who, at least 
in ri|^ht of their posts, expected a more open treatment, 
was imputed to some hidden design, which every man 
conjectured to be the very thinf^ he was most afraid of. 

*•' But the effects of this mystical manner of proceeding; 
did not end here : for the late dissentions between the 
<rreat men at court (which have been for some time past 
the public entertainment of every coffee-house) are said to 
have aurisen from the same fountain ; while, on one ade^ 
very great reserve, and certainly very great resentment 
on the other, have inflamed ammosities to such a he]|^ 
as to make all recoocilement impracticaUe. Snppodng * 
this to be true, it may serve for a great lesson of faumilfai- 
tion to mankind, to behold the habits and pasnons of meo^ 
otherwise highly accomplished, triuraphii^ over interest, 
friendship, honoinr, and their own personal safety, as wdl 
as that of their country ; and probably of a most gradous 
princess, who had entrusted it to them. A ship's crew 
quairelling in a storm, or while their enemies are within 
gtuishot, is but a funt idea of this fatal infatuation ; of 
which, although it be hard to say enough, some peo|^ 
may think perhaps I have already said too much." 

From the above passages, it is clear that Swiil was de- 
termined not to spare the indsioa knife on this occasion. 
And from the whole drift of the pamphlet, it is highly 
fHTobable, he had discovered that both Lord O^dfoid 
and Lord BoHngbroke had hmg since lost sight ci the 
public interest, which had at first cemented thenu and 
had each no other object in view, but that of gratifykig 
his ambition. It could not escape a man of his penetra- 
tion, that they were in the condition of Pompey and 
Csesar ; whereof the one could not bear an eqitaL nor. 
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the other a superior. He resolved therefore to separate 
himself from them both, and try what he could do apart 
for the public interest As he found private admonitiou 
ineffectual to persuade, he determined to try "whether 
public shame, and the fear of the total desertion of their 
party, might not compel them to a disdiaige of their 
duty. He pointed out the only means which could ef- 
fectually put things once more on a proper footing; and 
as he well knew Lord Oxford's unwillingness to pursue 
those means, he was resolved to drive him to it, through 
the fear of his being deserted otherwise both by his par- 
ty, and the queen; which is evidently the tendency of 
the last paragraph in this piece. *' To conclude : the 
only way of securing the constitution in church and 
state, and consequently this very protestant succeoioii 
itself will be the lessening the power of our dinnestk ad- 
versaries as much as can possibly consist with the lenilj 
of our government ; and if this be not speedUy done, ii 
wUl be easy to pdni where the nation is to fix the blame : 
for we are very well assured, that sinpe the account her 
majesty received of the cabals, the triumphs, the insoknt 
behaviour of the whole faction during her late illnesB at 
Windsor, she has been as wilUng to see them deprived ef 
aU power to do mischiefs as any of her most zealous and 
loyal subjects can desire." 

There was no opp<»rtunity, however, of trying what 
effect this piece would have had, as the death of the 
queen, soon after it went to press, put a stop to the pub- 
lication. This event also put au end to all Swift's no- 
ble designs for the public benefit, and cut off at once all 
his own future prospects. This was a terrible blow to 
the whole party ; but, though it was felt by no one more 
severely than by Swift, he had too much fortitude to sink 
under it There is an admirable picture given of him 
upon tills occasion, by a few strokes of the masterly 
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hand of an Arbuthnot :* '^ I have seen a letter from 
Dean Swift ; he keeps up his noble ^irit, and, tbou^ 
like a man knocked down, you may behold him sdll 
with a stem countenance, and aiming a blow at his ad- 
versaries." 

In a few weeks after this event. Swift returned to his 
deanery in Ireland, where he continued many years 
without visiting England. 

Before we accompany him into exile, for as such he 
always considered it, let us take a review of his conduct 
during the most distinguished era of his life, when lie 
had an opportunity of displaying all tlie gi^eat talents of 
his mind, and the excellent qualities of his heart, in a 
most conspicuous light His engaging with the new mi- 
nistry was not either the efTect of a sudden resohitioi^ 
or of accident. He had long foreseen the change, and 
determined what part he should take, whenever it should 
be brought about; although he prudently concealed 103 
thoughts till the event happened. It was b^ore meiK 
tioned, that Mr. Harley had very nearly succeeded in 
supplanting the whig nunistry in the year 1708, two 
years before he actually eflfected it WMle this was in 
agitation, we find that Swift insmuates his own intentions 
to his friend, the Archbishop of Dublin, in a letter, dated 
Nov. 9, 1 708. "• Although I care not to mingle public 
affairs with the interest of so private a person as myself 
yet, upon such a revK^tion, not knowing how far my 
friends may endeavour to engage me in the service of a 
new government, I would b^ your grace to have favour- 
able thoughts of me on eadb an occasion ; and to annre 
you, that no prospect of making my fortune, shaU ever 
prevail upon me to go against what becomes a man of 

* Letter to Pope. B. 
H 2 
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oonscience and truth, and an entire friend to the estab* 
Ushed church.'* 

However, as the design failed at that tiine,'Sviflf 
made no advances to the tories, but kept himself at large, 
waiting for the event; which he foresaw would certainly 
be lH*ought about in time. He had leisure mean while 
to lay down to himself the maxims by which Ms con- 
duct should be regulated, whenever such a revohitioD 
should take place. 

As there was much obloquy thrown on the character 
of Swift, on account d his supposed desertioa of the 
whigs, and going over to tlie tories as soon as they got 
into power, it will be proper to examifle what foundation 
the whigs had for such a charge against him. 

Swift, in his '' Memoirs relative to the change in the 
queen's ministry," gives the following account of hi» 
first introduction to the leaders of the whig party. Speak- 
ing of his pamphlet, entitled " The Contests and Dis- 
sentions of the Nobles and Commons in Athens and 
Rome," &C. he says : '^ This discourse I sent very pri- 
vately to the press, with the strictest injunctions to goik 
ceal the author, and returned immediately to my resi- 
dence in Ireland. The book was greedily bought and 
read; and charged, sometimes upon Lord Somers, and 
sometimes upon the Bisbq) of Salisbury ; the latter of 
whom told me afterward, that he was foiced to disown it 
in a very public manner, for fear ef an impeacbment, 
wherewith he was threatened^ 

'^ Returning next year for England^ and hearing o£ 
the great i^piobatioo this piece had received, which was 
the first I ever printed* I must coDfess the vanity of a 
young man prevailed with me, to let myself be known for 
the author : upon which my Lords Somers and Halifax, 
as well as the bisbq> abovementioned, desired my ac- 
quaintance, with great mariu of esteem and profenow: 
of kiodnei* : not to mention the Earl of Sunderland* 
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who had been of my old acquaintance. They lamented 
that ihej were not able to serve me dnce the death (^the 
kin^, and were veiy liberal in [nromifflng me the greatest 
preferments I could hope fw, if ever it came in their 
power. I soon grew domestic with Lord Halifax, and 
was as often with Lord Somers, as the formalitj of fak 
nature (the only unconversable fault he had) made it 
agreeable to me. 

'' It was then I began to trouble myself wiUi the dit- 
ference between the [Ninciples of wing and tory : having 
formerly employed myself in other, and, I think, nuMb 
better speculations : I talked often with Lord Somers up^ 
on this subject; told him, that having been long conver- 
sant with the Greek and Roman authors, and therefore a 
lover of liberty, I found myself much inclined to be 
what they called a whig in politics; and that besides, I 
thought it impossible, upon any other principles, to de- 
fend the revolution: but as to religion, I confessed my* 
self to be a high dnirchman, and that I did not conceive 
how any one, who wore the habit of a clergyman, could 
be otlierwise. That I had observed very well with what 
insolence and haughtiness some lords of the high chmcfa 
party treated not only their own chaplains, but all othcsr 
clergymen whatsoever; and thought this sufficiently re- 
compensed, by their professions of zeal to the dnircb. 
That I had observed the whig IcHrds took a direct contra- 
ry measure ; treated the persons oi particular clergymen 
with great courtesy, but showed much ill will and coo^ 
tempt for the order in general. That I knew it was ne- 
cessary for their party to make their bottom as wide as 
they could, by taking all denominations of protestants to 
be members of thdrbody. That I would not enter inti> 
the mutual reproaches made by the violent men on either 
side; but that the connivance or encouragement given 

hy the whigs, to those writers of pamphlets who reflected 

u 3 
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ou tlie \^liole body of the clei^, -without any exceptkm* 
would unite the church, as one man, to oppose them ; and 
that I doubted his lordsliip^s friends did not consider the 
consequence of this. My Lord Somers, in appearance, en- 
tered very warmly into tlie same opinion, and said very 
much of the endeavours he had often used, to redress the 
evil I complained of. This his lordship, as weU as my Lord 
Halifax, lo whom I have talked in the same mannen^ 
can very well remember ; and I have indeed been told, by 
an honourable gentleman of the same party, that both 
'their lordships, about the time of Lord Godolphin's re- 
moval, did, upon occasion, call to mind what I had said 
to tliem five years before." 

Hence it appears evidently, that though Swift agreed 
witli the whigs in his political principles, he differed to* 
tally from them in those which regarded the church, and 
therefore was considered by them only, as a half-brother; 
on which account they were not very solicitous to give 
him any preferment, though they wished to keep upon 
good terms with him, by making many fair promiseay 
which it seems they had no intention to peiform. Of 
tliis we have already seen instances in the affair of his 
secretaryship to Vienna, and the bishopric of Virginia. 
Stung with this ti-eatment, he bi'oke off all connexioB 
with them long before he had access to any of the leadr 
ers of the tory party, and while the whigs were yet in the 
plenitude of power. Nay, he went farther, and publish- 
ed seva-al pieces in opposition to their measures. Of 
which take the following account, given by himself in his 
Memours, Sic. "' I mentioned these insignificant particu- 
lai-s, as it will be easily judged, for some reasons that are 
purely personal to myself ; it having been object^ by se- 
veral of tliose poor pamphleteers, who have blotted so 
much paper to show their malice against me, that I was 
a iavourer of the low party. Whereas it has been ma* 
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uifest to all men, that during the liighest dominion of that 
faction, I had published several tracts in o{^x)sition to the 
measures then taken. For instance, A Project for the 
Reformation of Manners, in a Letter to the Countess of 
Berkeley; The Sentiments of a Church of England 
Man; An Argument against aboli^ing Christianity; 
and, lastly, A Letter to a Mdhber of Parliament, against 
taking off the Test in Ireland, which I have afa-eadj 
mentioned to hare been published at the time the Earl 
of Wharton was setting out to his government oi that, 
kingdom." '•' 

The same cry about quitting the whigs was raised 
a£:ain8t him in Ireland, of which he takes the folldwing 
ncHice, in his Journal to Stella. ** Why should the wSngs 
think I came to Ei^land to leave them ? sure my jour- 
ney was no secret I protest sincerely I did all I could 
to hinder U, as the dean can tell yon, although now I do 
not repent ft But who the^^eivil cares what they dunk ? 
Am I under obligations in the least to any of them all ? 
Rot them, for ungratefiil dogs, IH mal^e them repeoi 
their usage before I leave this place. They say here 
the same thing of my leaving the whigs ; but they own 
they cannot blame me, conadering the treatment I hawt 
had." 

On his arrival in London, he says, ^ The whigs are 
ravidied to see me, and would lay IkMou me as a tmi^ 
while they are drowning, and the great men are makiDf; 
me their dumsy apologies, &c But my l<Mnd treaairer 
(Godolphin) received me with a great deal d coldness, 
which has enraged me so, I am afanost vowing revenge.'' 
Soon after be says, '^ At ten I went to the c^ffi^e-house, 
hoping to find Lord Radnor, whom I had not seen. He 
was there ; and for an hour and a half we talked treason 
heartily againt the whigs, their baseness and ingratilude. 
And I am come home rolling rtsentments in my min<L and 
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framing schemes of revenge; fill] of which, having inrijU- 
ten down some bints, I go to' bed." In another places 
" 'Tis good to see what a lamentable confession the wfaigs 
all make me of mj ill usage, but I mind them not I 
am already represented to Harley as a discontented per- 
son, that was used il] for not being whig enough; and I 
hope for good usage from Mm." In a letter to Arch- 
bishop King, Sept. 9, 1710, he speaks more fully to the 
same effect. " Upon my anival here, I found myself 
equally caressed by both parties ; by one, as a sort of 
bough, for drowning men to lay hold of; and by the 
other, as one discontented with the late men in power, for 
not being thorough in their designs, and tlierefore I'eady 
to .approve present things. I was to visit my Lord Go- 
dolphin, who gave me a reception very unexpected, and 
altogether different from what I ever received from any 
great man in my life ; altogether short, dry, and morose; 
not worth repeating to yAr grace, until I have the 
honour to see you." 

In his Journal, Oct. 2, 1710, he says, "Lord Halifax 

began a beahh to me to day ; it was the resurrecHan rf 

the Tvhigs. whicli I refused, unless he would add thefar r»- 

formation too : and I told him he was the only whig in 

Sugland I loved, or had any good opinion of.""* 

One may form a just idea of the greatness of Swift's 
resentment, at the treatment he had met with from the 
whigs, from a passage in his Journal of the following 
year, after the wonderful success which his writings against 

* What obligation SwLl had to that lord, and his party, may be 
Kcn by his indorsement on a letter dated Oct 6, 1709. ** I kept thit 
letter as a true original of courtxerfl, and court promiflei.^ And in 
the fii-Kt leaf of a ynniill printed book, entitled, ** PoiSnes Chrfitiennet 
de Mona Jolivet/^ he wrote these words, ** Given me by my Lon> 
Halifax, May 3, 1709. I begged it of him, and desired him to re- 
member, it ^aB the only favour I «ver receivied firom him or h\% 
pai^'.'* 
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thorn liad met with; where he says, ** I have been gaStt- 
ii]g enemies by sc<Mres, and friends by couples, which fe 
against the rules of wisdom ; because they say, one enemy 
can do more hurt, than ten iiiends can do good. But I 
have liad my revenge at least, if I get nothing else. And 
so let fate govern." 

I have been the longer upon this article, because, how- 
ever Swift might liave been acquitted of this charge in 
England, where the real state of the case was known, I 
always found the imputation keep its ground in Ireland, 
and his character stigmatized, as that of a turncoat for 
preferment under the tory administration. 

We have already seen with what eagerness Lord Ox- 
ford embraced the first overtures made to Irim by Swifts 
and what pains he took to engage him in his party. '' An 
Swift well knew his own consequence, and the great ne- 
cessity tlie new ministry had for Ins service, it is certain 
he might have indulged himself at such a jimcture, in the 
most flattering expectations, of rising soon to the higjbest 
dignities in his profession ; and could have made what 
terms he pleased with regard to Ms own interest, if that 
had been the chief point he had in view. But he had 
long formed in his head some great plans for promoting the . 
public welfare, in r^ard to which, all considerations of 
self weighed with him but as the dust upon the balance. 
He therefore determined, upon his engaging with the 
new ministry, to make use of all the weight and credit tor 
wiiich his serviqes might entitle him, in carryii^ on those 
public plans, and to leave the care of his own f(Mrtune 
wholly to chance. How little solicitous he was about 
that article, may be fully seen in a letter to the Arch-. 
bishop oi Dublin^ dated Oct. 1, 1711, where he haa 
been very explicit, both as to Ms sentiments^'upon that 
head, and the conduct he was determined to observe^ 
*' I humbly thank your grace for the good opinioa ymt 
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are pleased to have of me, and for your advice, which 
seems to be wholly grounded on it. As to the first, which 
relates to my fortune, I shall never be able to make myself 
believed how indifferent I am about it. I sometiiiieB 
have the pleasure of making that of others; and I fear 
it is too great a pleasui-e to be a virtue, at least in me. 
Perhaps, in Ireland, I may not be able to prevent ccm- 
tempt, any other way than by making my fortune ; but 
then it is my comfort, that contempt in Ireland will be na 
sort of mortification to me. When I was last in Ireland, 
I was above half the time retired to one scurvy acre of 
ground, and I always left it with regret. I am as well' 
received and known at court, as perhaps any man ever 
was of my level ; I have formerly been the like. I left 
it then, and perhaps will leave it now (when they please 
to let me) without any concern but what a few months will 
remove. It is my maxim to leave great mimsterslo do as 
they please ; and if I cannot enough distinguish myself 
by being useful in such a way, as becomes a man of con^ 
science and honour, I can do no more ; fen* I never will 
solicit for myself, although I often do for others.'' And 
in another letter to the same, dated in tlie following year, 
he says, *^ I know nothing of promises of any thing intend- 
ed for myself; but I thank God I am not very warm in 
my expectations, and know courts too well to be surprised 
at disappointments ; which, however, I shall have no great 
reason to fear, if I give my thoughts any great trouble that 
way, which, without affectation, I do not, although I 
cannot expect to be believed when I say so." 

In his journal to SteUa, where the inmost recesses of 
his heart are opened, he makes frequent mention of his 
little solicitude, and small expectation on that score. In 
one, dated Jan. 1 71 1, he says, '* My new friends are veiy 
kind, and I have promises enough, fyii I do not count 
upon them. However, we wiU see what may be don^^ 
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and, if uotliiug at all, I shall not be disappointed." And 
ill that of the June foUowing, " Remember, if I am ill 
used, and ungratefully, as I have formerly been, 'tis what 
I am prepared for, and shall not wonder at. Yet I am 
now envied, and thought in high favour, and have every 
day immbers of considerable men teasing mc to solicit for 
them. And the miuistiy all use me perfectly well, and 
all that know them, say, they love me. Yet I can count 
upon nothing, &c. They think me useful, they pretend 
they were afraid of none but me, and that they resolved 
to have me ; they have often cx>nfes6ed this, yet all makes 
little impression on me." In that of March, 1 7 1 2, he says, 
'• I had been with the secretary before, to recommend a 
friend, one Dr. Freind, to be physician-general, and the 
secretary promised to mention it to the queen. I can 
serve every body but myself." 

There are many passages to the same effect throughou 
this Journal, so that we may conclude with certainty, that 
the desire of serving himself was one of the last motives 
w'hich engaged him to enter so deeply into the political 
system at that time. No, he was actuated by a nobler 
principle, a true spirit of patriotism. He saw now a fair 
opening for the exertion of his extraordinary talents, in 
support of our excellent constitution, both in church and 
state ; an occasion which he had long waited for with im- 
patience, and which he embraced with ardour. He had, 
as he mentions in his Journal to Stella, great things in 
view, to the accomplishment of which he postponed all 
considerations of self. Beside his political plan, he had 
formed the design oi bringing about a general reformation 
in mannei*s and taste, which had been much corrupted 
luider the whig administration. He was firmly persua- 
ded, that the only way to accomplish these points, wa^ 
to keep them from ever returning again into power. He 
had a good opinion of the intentions of the new ministry ; 
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or, whether they were sincere or not, the professed princi- 
ples, upon which they acted, were consonant to his; 
He says, in a letter to the Archbishop of Dublin, ^ Wantr 
ing wisdom to judge better, I follow those who, I think, 
are most for preserving the constitution in church and 
state, witliout examining whetlier they do so from a princi- 
ple of virtue, or of interest" And indeed they were 
the only pei*sons tliat could possibly have overturned the 
whig administration, or, when overturned, have kept 
them out; consequently, he could have no hope, but in 
their continuance in power. He eai*ly saw, and told the 
ministry, composed of Lord Oxford, Lord Bolingbroke^ 
and the lord keeper, that all things depended on their 
union, and this he often repeated to them, when they 
were together, and separately to each. But he soon bad 
occasion to observe, that two of them were formed of audi 
discordant tempers, and had views so <^po6ite, as to 
threaten a speedy breach. To prevent so great an evU» 
which would at once ruin their cause, and put an end to 
All his noble designs, he determined to keep himself in a 
situation, that would at all times qualify him for the office 
of a mediator between them, and at the same time give 
due weight to his interposition, by his remaining in a 
state of utter independence, and receiving no obligation 
in return, while he was daily conferring the greatest upon 
them. It was on this account that he refused to be chap- 
lain to Lonl Oxford, who made an offer of it to him, the 
very day after his being created Lord Oxford, and ap^ 
pointed lord treasurer. In his Journal to Stella, of the 
24thof May, 1711, there is thb passage: ''My Lord Ox- 
ford cannot yet abide to be called my lord ; and when I 
called him my lord^ he called me Dr. Thomas Sn^t^ 
wliich he always does when be has a mind to tease me. 

* A cousin gorman of Swift, whom he hold in the utmoFt eon- 
lerapl. S. 
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By a second haDcL, he proposed my being Iris chaplain, 
which I by a second hand excused ; but we had no talk 
of it to day ; but I will be no man's chaplain alive.** An(^ 
ill his Preface to the History of the Four la^t Years of 
Queen Anne, he Miys,'*'! absolutely refused to b^ chap- 
lain to the lord treasurer, because I thought it would but 
ill become me to be hi a state of dependence." For the 
same reason, very early after his connexion with the minis- 
try, he refused to accept of a living from the lord keeper^ 
which he thus mentions in his Journal : ^ Lcurd keeper 
told me, some months ago, he would give me a Hvipg whcD 
I pleased; but I told him I would not take any from him.** 
There have been several instances before given of his eai^ 
ly conduct toward the ministry, ahowii^ thai he expected 
to be treated by them oo a footing of perfect equality : of 
which he never slipped any opportunity of lemindii^ 
them. In a letter to the lord treafloier, he says, ^ When 
I was with you, I have said nK»e than once, tliati would 
liever allow that quality, or station, made any real diflfei^ 
ence between men. From these sentiments^ I wiU nevar 
write to you, if I can help it, otherwise than as to a pri- 
vate person, or allow myself to have been obliged by yott 
in any other capacity." In a letter to Lord BofingbndEe, 
he says, "' I would have you know, sir, that if the qoeea 
gave you a dukedom and the garter to morrow, with the 
treasury staff at the end of them, I would regard you nm 
more than if yoa were not worth a groat** To preserve 
this equality, whidi he then thou^ essential to the great 
points he had in view, it was necessary he should keep 
himself free from any particular obligation ; by wUdi 
means he was considered as a c<MnniOD disinterested 
friend by aU the ministen. And it was in this capacl^ 
that he was able to heal many breaches between them, 
which would have been otherwise incurable. Of this 
ho makes frequent mention in his Journal. In that of 
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August, 1 71 1, he says, " Do you know that I have ven- 
tured all my credit with these great ministers, to clear 
some misunderstanding between them ; and if there be 
no breach, I ought to have the merit of it ? 'Tis a pla- 
guy ticklish piece of work, and a man hazards lodng 
both sides." In that of October following, is this pas- 
sage : "• The secretary told me last night he had found 
the reason why the queen was so cold to him for some 
montlis past ; that a friend had told it to him yesterday ; 
and it was, that they suspected he was at the bottom 
with the Duke of Marlborough. Tlicn he said, he had 
reflected upon all I had spoken to him long ago; bat he 
thought it had been oqjy my suspicion, and my zeal and 
kindness for him. I said I had reason to take that very 
iU, to imagine I knew so little of the w<n:ld, as to talk 
at a venture to a gi-eat minister, that I had gone between 
him and lord treasurer often, and told each of them 
what I had said to the other ; and that 1 had informed 
him so before. He said all, you may imagine, to excuse 
himself and approve my conduct. I told him I knew all 
along, that this proceeding of mine was the surest Vaj 
to send me back to my willows in Ireland, but that I re- 
garded it not, provided I coidd do the kingdom service- 
in keeping them well together. I minded him how often 
I had told lord treasurer, lord keeper, and him together, 
that all things depended on their union, and that my 
comfort was, to see them love one another, and I told 
them all singly, that I had not said this by chance," &c. 
In September, 1 71 2, he says, " I am again endeavouring, 
as I was last year, to keep people from breaking to 
pieces upon a hundred misunderstandings. One cannot 
withhold them from drawing different ways, while the 
enemy is watching to destroy both." And in the Octo- 
ber following, he says, " I have helped to patch up these 
people together cmce more. God knows how long it may 
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last.*' In inaD7 other places, he mentions the disagree- 
able necessity he was under of continuing his endeavours 
in this way, and laments that he could get no one to se- 
cond him. In his '' Inquiry into the Behaviour of the 
Queen's last Ministry," «&€. he says, '*• Neither perhaps 
^rould a reconcilement have been an aflfair of much dif- 
ficulty, if their friends on both sides had not too much ob 
served the common prudential forms of not carif^ to 
intermeddle ; which together with the addition of a shru^ 
I'as the constant answer I received from most of them, 
whenever I pressed them upon the subject. And, to say the 
truth, most persons had so avowedly declared themselves 
on one side, or the other, that these two great men had 
hardly a common friend left, except myself. I had ever 
been treated with great kindness by them both ; and I 
conceived what I wanted in weight and credit, might be 
made up with sincerity and freedom. The former they 
never doubted, and the latter they had constant experir 
euce of. I had managed between them for almost two 
years, and their candour was so great, that they had not 
the least jealousy or suspicion of me." 

The truth of this account is confirmed in a letter writ- 
ten to Lord Bolingbroke, soon after the queen's death, 
where, faking of the l(»rd treasurer, he says, ^ I am 
only sorry it was not a reagnation, rather than a remo- 
val ; because the personal kindness and distiuctioa I al- 
ways received from his lordship and you, gave me such 
a love for you both (if you great men will allow that ex- 
pression in a little one) that I resolved to preserve it 
entire, however you differed between yourselves ; and in 
tliis I did for some time follow your commands and ex- 
ample. I impute it more to the candour of each of you, 
than to my own ccmduct, that having been for two years 
almost the only man who went between you, I never ob- 
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served the least alteration iu either of your countenancefr 
toward me." 

iN'othing can show the character of Swift in a higher 
point of light, than his conduct on this occasion; aud 
nothing could possibly have preserved to liim tlie una- 
bated love of these two great rivals for power, who hated 
each otlier mortally, in the discharge of so delicate an 
office, but the high opinion which each entertained of 
hiB integrity, and perfect disinterestedness. However, it 
is certain, that had it not been for his generous and un- 
wearied endeavours, their whole plan must have been de- 
stroyed long before, and the ministr}', and the party, in- 
volved in tlie same ruin. So that as they were indebted 
to him at first, for saving them irom the attacks of theii' 
enemies, and cstablislnng them in power, tliey were dai- 
ly afterward obliged to him for preserving them in it, by 
guarding them against their worst enemies, their own pas^ 
sions. Having thus suspended all regard to his own in- 
terest, after such important services he Jiad an undoubted 
claim upon the ministers to promote every plan for the 
good of the public, audi could with a better grace push 
the fortune of others. Accordingly, we find him bold , 
and frequent in his recommendations, whenever merit or 
compassion called for his assistance. His first object was 
to procure marks of distinction and rewai'd, to all men 
of parts aud genius. The claim which he put in on that 
score to the ministry, was not selfishly confined to his 
own person, but e:Kacted equally- for all others, according 
to their several pretensions. He insisted, that no dis- 
tinction of party should be made with regard to them ; 
and that all of tliat class, who had listed under the ban- 
ner of the whigs, should still be kept in tlieir employments 
In his Journal, he says, " Do you know I have taken 
more pains to recommend tlie whig wits to tlie favour and 
mercy of the miuistcrs, than any oilier (icople ? Steele 
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1 have kept ia his place. CoDgreve I have got to be 
used kindly and secured. Rowe I have recommended, 
and got a promise of a place. Phillips I should certain- 
ly have provided for, if he had not run party mad, and 
made me withdraw my recommendations. I set Addi- 
son so right at first, that he might have been employed, 
and have partly secured him the place he has; yet I am 
worse used by that faction than any man." In another 
place he is particular in his relation of what he had done 
with regard to Congreve. ^ I went late to day to town» 
and dined with my ineud Lewis. I saw Will Congreve, 
attending at the treasury, by order, with his Inrethren, the 
commissioners of the wine licences. I had often men- 
tioned him with kiudness to l(Hrd treasurer ; and Con- 
greve told me, that after they had answered to what they 
were sent fcnr, my lord called him privately, and ^ke 
to him with great kindness, promising ins protection, &c 
The poor man said, he had been used so ill of late yeare^ 
that he was quite astonished at my lord's goodness, &c 
and desired me to tell my lord so ; which I did this 
evening, and recommended him heartily. My lord as- 
sured me he esteemed him very much, and would be al- 
ways kind to him; that what he said was to make Con- 
greve easy, because he knew people talked as if his 
lordship designed to turn .every body out, and particu- 
larly Congreve; which indeed was true, for the poor 
man told me he apprehended it As I left my lord 
treasurer, I called on Congreve, (knowing whoe be 
dined) and t(^d him what had passed between my lord 
and me : so I have made a worthy man easy, and that's 
a good day's work." 

But of aU the men of parts in the oppodtion. Swift 
seems to be most concerned about his friend Addison, and 
on his account about Steele ; of which he makes frequent 
mention in his JoumaL In that of Oct. 19, 1710, soon 
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after his first introduction to Lord Oxford, then Mr. 
Harley, there is the following passage : " I was this 
morning with Mr. Lewis, the under secretary to Lord 
Dartmouth, two hours talking politics, and contriving to 
keep Steele in his office of stamp paper. He has loBt 
his place of gazetteer, three hundred pounds a year, for 
writing a Tattler some months ago, against Mr. Harley, 
who gave it to him at first, and raised tlie salary from 
sixty to thi-ee hundred pounds. This was deviHsh un- 
gi*ateful, and Lewis was telling me the particulars ; but 
I had a hint given me that I might save him in his 
other employment; and leave was given me to clear 
matters with Steele. Well, I dined with Sir Matthew 
Dudley, and in the evening went to sit with Mr. Addi- 
son, and offer the matter at distance to him, as the di»- 
creeter person ; but found party had so possessed hiniy 
that he talked as if he suspected me, and would not JfieJl 
in with any thing I said. So I stopped short in my over- 
ture, and we pai-ted very dryly ; and I shall say notfaiDg 
to Steele, and let them do as they will ; but if thingB 
staud as they are, he will certainly lose it, unless I save 
him ; and therefore I will not speak to him, that I may 
not report to his disadvantage. Is not this vexatious, 
and is there so much in the proverb of proffered seprice ? 
When sliall I grow wise ? I endeavour to act in the 
most exact points of honour and conscience, and my 
nearest fi-iends will not understand it so. What must a 
man expect from his enemies ? This would vex me, but 
it shall not." 

In that of December following, he says, " Mr. Addi- 
son and I are different as black and white, and I be- 
lieve our frieuddiip will go off by this damned business of 
party. He cannot bear seeing me fall in so with the 
ministry ; but I love him still as much as ever, though we 
seldom meet" 
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lu the same Journal he gives the following account : 
'' Le>ns told me a pure thing. I had been hankering 
with Mr. Harley, to save Steele his other employmenty 
and have a little mercj on him ; and I had been saying 
the same thing to Lewis, who is Mr. Harley's chief fa- 
vourite. Lewis tells Mr. Harley how kindly I should 
take it, if he wouh^ be reconciled to Steele, &c* Mr. 
Hai'ley, on my account, falls in with it : and appoints 
Steele a time to let him attend him, which Steele accepts 
witli great submission, but never comes, nor sends any 
excuse. Whether it was blundering, suilenness, inso- 
lence, or rancour of party, I cannot tell ; but I shall 
trouble myself no more about him. I believe Addison 
liindered him out of mere spite, being grated to the soul 
to think he should ever want my help to save his friend « 
yet now he is soliciting me to make another of his firiends 
queen's sea^etary at Geneva, and I'll do it if I can ; it 
is poor pastoral Phillips." 

In another place he says, '' I called at the coffee-house, 
where I had not been in a week, and talked coldly awhile 
with Mr. Addison ; all our Mendship and deamess are 
off : we are civil acquaintance, talk words t^ course, ci 
when we shall meet, and that's alL Is it not odd ? but 
I think he has used me ill, and I have used him too well, 
at least his friend Steele." 

In a few weeks after, he writes thus : " I went to Mr. 
Addison, and dined with him at his lodgings; I had not 
seen him these three weeks. We are grown common ac- 
quaintance, yet what have I not done for his friend 
Steele ? Mr. Harley reproached me the last time I saw 
him, that to please me he would be reconciled to Steele, 
and had promised and s^pointed to see him, and that 
Steele never came. Harrison, whom Mr. Addison recom- 
mended to me, I have introduced to the secretary of state, 
who has promised me to take care of him. And I have 

VOL. I. I 
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represented Addison himself so to the miiiistiy, that they 
think and talk in his favour, though thej hated him be- 
fore. Well, he is now in mj debt, and there^s an end ; 
and I had never the least obligation to him, and there's 
another end." 

In the folloTi'ing year, May, 1 7 1 1, he says, " Steele has 
had the assurance to write to mc, thaH would engage my 
lord treasurer to keep a friend of his in employment.'* 
And in his Journal of July following, he says, ^' Mr. Ad- 
dison and I have at last met again. I dined with him and 
Steele to day at young Jacob Ton£on'& Mr. Addison 
and I talked as usual, and as if we had seen one another 
yesterday ; and Steele and I were very easy, although I 
wrote him a biting letter, in answer to one of his, where he 
desired me to recommend a fiiend of his to lord treasurer.^' 
In the year 1712, we find he had brought Addison so far 
about as to dine with Lord Bolingbroke. In his Journal 
of that year, he says, '' Addison and I, and some othen^ 
dined witli Lord Bolingbroke, and sate with him till 
twelve. We were very civil, but yet, when we grew 
warm, we talked in a friendly manner of party. AddisoD 
raised his objections, and Lord Bolingbroke answered 
them with great complaisance." 

From all these accoimts, we may see what an amazing 
difference tliere was between the minds of Swift and Ad- 
dison. What a grandeur in the one, what a littleness in 
the other ! Swift, tbmigh deeply engaged with the suc- 
cessful pally, using all his endeavours to prevent a dif- 
ference in politics, from creating a disunion among men of 
genius : Addii^n, from a narrowness of mind, growing 
cool to a man for whose, talents he had professed the high- 
est admiration, and for whose person tlie warmest regard, 
mereS' because they were of different parties. Swift, ia 
the plenitude of power, when another would have been 
glad (tf so fair a pretence for breaking off all commerce 
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ftith him, perseveres in his good offices toward him, ^ if 
their friendship were sti]! mutual and inviolate ; sets iiim 
on a «:ood footing with the ministry, and preserves him 
and his friends, notwithstanding the ill behaviour of the 
latter, in their employments. Addison, notwithstanding 
he had forfeited all pretensions to Swift's friendship by 
his unmaulv behaviour, and during the continuance of 
lijs coldness, is mean enough to solicit Swift's interest in 
favour of some of his friends. Swift, though never undar 
the least obligation to Addison when he was in power, 
exerts his intei-est as if he had been under the hi^est ; 
and, among others, pi-ocures for Harrison, one of Mr. 
Addison's recommending, au employment of no less than 
twelve hundred pounds a year. When, indeed, Steele 
had the assurance, as Swift justly expreieses it, of desiring' 
the same favour, he shows what a difference he made 
between the men, by sending him, as he calls it, " a biting 
answer." Whether it was this which exasperated Steele, 
or from whatever other cause it were, he some tiraetdter 
wrote a virulent paper in tlie Guardian agahist Swift, 
which produced some severe expostulations ou his part, 
to be seen in the letters that passed between them on that 
occasion. Where, on Steele's part, we find the highest 
insolence, added to the basest ingratitude ; as will imme- 
diately appear on a view of those letters. Swift, in one 
to Addison upon this subject, had said, ^ Have I de- 
served this usage from Mr. Steele, who knows veiy weU 
that my lord treasurer has kept him in his employment, 
upon my entreaty and intercession?" This charge Steele 
answers in the most insulting manner, thusi ^ They lau^ 
at you, if they make you believe your interposition has 
kept me thus long in office." To this Swift in his reply, 
says, ^' The case was thus : I did "with the utmost appli- 
cation, and desiring to lay all my credit upon it, deem 
Mr. Harley (as he was then called) to show yonmeicy. 
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He said he would, and wholly upon my account : that 
he would appoint jou a day to see him ; that he would 
not expect you should quit any friend or principle. 
Some days aider he told me he had appointed you a day^ 
and you had not kept it ; upon which he reproached me, 
as engaging for more than I could answer ; and advised 
me to he more cautious another time. I told him, and 
desired my lord chancellor and Lord Bolingbroke to be 
witnesses, that I never would speak for or against you, 
as long as I lived ; only I would desire, and that it was 
stiD my opinion, you should have mei-cy, till you gave 
farther provocations. This is the history of what you 
think fit to call, in the spuit of insulting, their laughing 
at me. And you may do it securely ; for, by the most 
inhuman dealings, you have wholly put it out of my 
power, as a chiistian, to do you the least ill office." 

After having read the several passages relative to 
Steele, before quoted in the Journal, no one can doubt 
but that Swift has here fairly stated the case, and that he 
might even have put it in a stronger light. It is hard to 
say whether Steele's weakness of head, or badness of 
heart, were most conspicuous in this transaction. Cause- 
lessly to attack and insult a man, to whom he Uy under 
such obligations, argued great baseness ; and his defence 
of himself, by denying an obligation so notoriously con- 
ferred, still more so. And to provoke a man to prove 
the reality of his charge, that it was he alone who had 
hitherto kept him in his employment, by getting him im- 
mediately discharged from it, which S^ift could have 
done by speaking a word, was surely weak. But in 
tliat point he was secure, he knew his man too well : he 
knew Swift was incapable of a mean revenge. He 
might, as Swift nobly sajs to him, " do it securely ;'* 
*' for (as he adds) by the most inhuman dealings, you 
have wholly put it out of my power, as a christiaD, to do 
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you the least ill office." Yet, though Swift was above 
a revenge of this sort, he thought himself called upon to 
answer his challenge, as a writer, and chastise his ioM>- 
lence in his own way. Which he afterward did so ef- 
fectually, in bis famous pamphlet, called ^^ The iHibHc 
Spirit of the Whigs," and in several subsequent pieces, 
that, from being an author of some eminence, Steele be- 
came for some time an object of ridicule and contempt. 
How weak, or how vain must the man have been, to have 
defied such a champion to so unequal a combat ! I have 
been the longer in the detail of this transaction, becaftne 
it is, perhaps, the only instance to be found of Swift's ever 
having broke entirely with any man with whom he had 
lived on terms of ftiendship ; and to justify the extreme 
severity which appeared in his writings against Steele^ 
after so great a provocation. 

Having seen the care which Swift took of men of ge- 
nius, so that even their opposition in party should be of 
no prejudice to them, we may suppose he was not less 
solicitous in promoting the interests of others, who were 
under no demerit of that sort. Acccnrdingly we find, 
there were not any at that time, of the least pretendong 
in that way, who were not obliged to him for essential 
services. 

The famous Dr. Berkeley, afterward Bishop of Cloyne 
in Ireland, owed his fortune wholly to t^m, as he placed 
him in the road which led to his promotion. In his Jour- 
nal of April 7, 1713, he says, " I went to court to-day,, 
on purpose to present Mr. Berkeley, one of your fellows 
of Dublin college, to Lord Berkeley, of Stratton. That 
Mr. Berkeley is a very ingenious man, and a great phi- 
losopher; and I have mentioned him to all the ministers, 
and have given them some of his writings, and I wiH fa- 
vour him as much as I can. This I think I am bound 
to in honour and conscience, to use all ray little oredil 
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toward helping forward men of worth in the worldi** 
He afterward got him appointed chaplain to Lord Petor- 
borow's embassy, who prociu'ed for him the rich Deanerj 
of Dcrry. 

Pope, in his preface to the translation of Homer, ex- 
presses tlie highest obligations to him for his zeal in pnK 
moting the subscription to that work. 

Gay, by his interest, was appointed, sccxetary to the 
embassy to Hanover. 

Harrison, a young man of promising genius, reocmi' 
mended to him by Mr. Addison, was made by him queen's 
secretary at the Hague, a place of twelve hundred 
pounds a year, though he lived but a sliort time to en- 
joy it 

We have ahready seen in what manner he introduce^ 
and recommended Pamell to the ministry. 

Nor was he unmindful of such as had but a moderate 
share of merit in that way. He made Dr. King gih 
zetfeer ; he made Trapp chaplain to Lord Bolingbroke. 

He discovered some marks of original genius in some 
Sea Eclogiies, written by an obscure man, one Diaper, 
and immediately sought the author out, and Intnight hiin 
into liglit : of this he gives the following account in his 
.fourual, December, 1712: " This morning I presented 
»>p.e Diaper, a poet, to Lord Bolingbroke, with a new 
pcMMn. ivhicli is a very good one ; and I am to give a sum 
of money from my lord. I have contrived to make a 
pai^'on ol' )jim, for he is half one already, being in dei^ 
con's orders, and' a small cure in the eountiy ; but has a 
sword at his tail here in town. 'Tis a poor, little, short 
wretch, but will do best in a gown, and we will make 
lord keeper give him a living." 

Nor were his good offices confined to men of genius 
only, but merit of every kind was sure to find in him a 
W9cai advocate, and oppi'eseed iqnocence, a protector. 
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He says in a letter to Ladj Betty Germaiii, ^ When I 
had credit for some yean at court I provided for above 
fifty people in both Jdngdoms, of which not one was a le- 
latioD." And we find, in his Journal and letters, that 
he did numberless good offices for others. He says, m 
more places than one, that Lord Oxford never once re- 
fused him any request of that sort. His character was 
so well known in this respect, that we see, in the collect 
tion of letters, several addresses to him from persooi, 
either little known to him, or utterly unacquainted with 
him, requesting his assistance, in cases of compaffiioo ; 
or protection, in those of oppression. Nor did he ever 
fail to interfere, in either cases, when any such came to his 
knowledge by accident, though it were with r^ard to 
perfect strangers. There was one remarkable occasion^ 
on which he interposed in favour of a man, though he 
held him in no d^ree of estimati^Mi, merely horn a [Mrin* 
ciple of justice; which was, in the case of the famous 
Br. Sacheverell : who, though he had been of infinite use 
to the tory ministry, nay, was in reality the occasion of 
their getting into power, yet, when the wwk was done^ 
was laid by, as the tools of statesmen too oftea are, when 
they can be of no farthar use, and utterly ne^ected. 
That Swift was of this opinic»i, is clear from the follow- 
ing passage in his Journal : *^ So Sacheverell wiU be the 
next bishop ! He would be glad of an addition of two 
hundred poimds a year to what he has, and that is more 
than they will give him, for aught I see. He hates the 
new ministry mortally, and they hate him, and pretend 
to demise him too. . They will not allow him to have 
been the occasion of the late change, at least some of 
tliem will not : but my lord keeper owned it to me the 
other day." Svdft therefore thou^t it but common jus- 
tice in the ministry to do something for him ; and, with- 
out any application from the doctor, or even any p^- 
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sonal acquaintance with him, in the jear 1711, he {iro- 
eured a place for his brother; who, by a failure in trade^ 
had for some years, together with his whole family, been 
entirely supported by the doctor. This* affair is tfans 
related by Swift in his Journal. '^ Bid I tell you that 
Sacheverell has desired mightily to come and see me ? 
but I have put it ofC He has heard that I have 6p<d[en 
to the secretary in behalf of a brother whom he nuiiii* 
tains, and who desires an employment. T'other day, at 
the court of requests, Dr. Yalden saluted me by name ; 
Sacheverell, who was just by, came up to me, and made 
many acknowledgments and compliments. Last night I 
desired loi-d treasurer to do something for that brother of 
Sacheverell. He said he never knew he had a bro- 
ther ; but thanked me for telling him, and immediately 
put his name in bis table-book. I will let Sadieverri] 
*know this, that he may take his meStsures accordingly; 
but he shall be none of my acquaintance.'' A letter 
from the doctor to Swift, dated Jan. 31, 1711-12, beglna 
thus : " Since you have been pleased to undertake the 
generous office of soliciting my good IcHnd treasurerV fa- 
vour in my behalf, I should be very ungrateful, if I did 
not return you my most hearty thanks for it, and my 
humblest acknowledgments to his lordship for the success 
it has met with." And in the conclusion, he says, ** But 
for youTBelf, good doctor, who were the first spring to 
move it, I can never sufTicieutly acknowledge the obli- 
gation." Afterward, in the year 1713, soon after the 
three years' silence imposed upon the doctor by the 
house of lords, in consequence of his impeachment, had 
expired. Swift procured for him the rectory of St An- 
drew's Holbom, in the following whimsical manner. Up- 
on that living's becoming vacant, he applied for it in be- 
half of Sacheverell, to Lord Bolingbroke ; who seemed 
BOt at all disposed in his favour, calling hin ** a busy» 
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meddling, ilEictkHis fellow, one who had set the kmgdcmi 
in a flame.'' To which Swift replied "" It ib^ all true, my 
lord ; but let me tell you a stcny. In a searfight, in the 
reign of Charles II. there was a very bloody engage- 
ment between the English and Dutch Beeis ; in the heat 
of which, a Scotch seaman was very severely bit by a 
louse on his neck, which he caught, and stooping down 
to crack it, just as he had put himse:f in that posture, a 
chain-shot came and took off the heads of several sailors 
that were about him ; on which he had compxission on 
the poor louse, returned him to his place, and bid hfan 
live there at discretion ; for, said he, as thou ha^ been 
the means of saving my life, it is but just I slumld save 
yoiu^." Lord Bolingbroke laughed heartily, and said, 
^^ Well then, the louse shall have the living fw your sto- 
ry." And accordingly he was soon after ^nresented to 
it. In all solicitations of this nature, conscious oi the 
goodness of his motives, which were either those of me- 
rit, compassion, or justice, he was \xAd in hk recommen- 
dations, and made them rather as demands, thka re- 
quests. Of this we have an instancy in the fi^wing 
passage of his Journal, Jan. 1711-12. ^ This mormiig 
I presented my printer and bookseller to Lord Rivers^ 
to be stationer to the ordnance. I believe it will be 
worth three hundred pounds a year to them. This is the 
third employment I have got fw them. Rivers told 
them the doctcHr commanded him, and he durst not re* 
&se." And in the next page, he says, "• I was this 
morning again with Lord Riven, and have made blm 
give the other employment * to n^ printer and book'-' 
seller; 'tis worth a great deaL" Hb bookseller was 

* This offter empbymeni was a reverdoD of the patent of queen'ir 
printer after the expiration of the then gcant to Mr. Baskett^ tXk 
eommoaceiaJaii0ai7,1739. N. ^ 

i 2 
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Tooke, and his pnoter, Barber, afterward lord mayor «f 
London. As they were both very honest men, and^raa 
great risks in publishing some of his bolder pieces, for 
which Barber was also taken into custody, he thought 
he could not reward their services and fidelity too high- 
ly ; and we find, upon the whole, he procured empkyy- 
roents for them, to the amount of nearly two thousand 
pounds a year. This was the foundation of Barber's 
fortune, which he always acknowledged, with the 
highest gratitude^t and to the last made every return in 
his power ta his great patron.f The expression of Lord 
Rivers, ''that the doctor commanded him, and he durst 
not refuse,!' was literally true ; not only with regard to 
- him, but to all the ministry, who seemed to look up to 
him as to one of a superior class of mortals ; both on ac- 
count of his amazing talents, and that noble quality of 
perfect disinterestedness, perhaps not to be paralleled in 
bis time, and rarely to be found in, the annals of histray.. 
This gave such a dignity to his character, and such a 
weight to his recommendations, that it does not appear 
he ever failed in any. Atid indeed it would have been 
strange, that the men in power should have refused any 
request of that sort, which tended highly to their own 
honoiur, by promoting men of talents and worth, to a man 
who was daily employed in doing them the most impor- 
tant sei-vices, without once hinting at any return for them 
to himself. In this state did this extraordinary man con- 
tinue for near three years, without the smallest reward, or 
the least addition to his fortune, which consisted only of a 
living of about two hundred and fiJty p^nds a year, and 
not quite five hundred pounds in cash ; at the same time 
that he was in such a decree of power, that he was mak- 

f See under the Epistolary Correspondence, July 22, 1732. Jf. 
By his last will, he gave tbe.Dean a legacy of 2001* N. 
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ihg the fortune of multitudes. Thus did he yerifyhis 
early declaration to the Archbishop of Dublin, before 
quoted. JN^othing astonished the people of those times 
more, than that so distinguished a man, and apparently 
in such high favour, should have remained, for such a 
length of time, without any promotion : and that he 
should at last be rewarded only with a paltry deanery, in 
auotlier kingdom, to winch he went with the utmost re- 
luctance, and which was looked upon by himself, as well 
as by tlie world, only as a species of banishment, has 
ever since been considei-ed in so extraordinary a light, 
that various have been the conjectures of the world to 
account for it. Some, who knew Swift's real merits to- 
ward the ministry, have not been backwaid in cliarg* 
ing them with the basest ingi'atitude on the occasioD. 
Others, not so well acquainted with the history of 
those times, thought it was impossible Swift could 
have been a man of such importance as he was re-^ 
presented, othei-wise he must certainly have made Ins 
way to the highest station in tlie church; and consi" 
deriug him only as the writer of some political papera 
and pamphlets, were not surprised that his reward should 
be no.greater.< Bui, since the publication of the private 
memoi^ of those times, in Swift's last volumes, tEere is 
no farther room for conjecture, as this whole affair may 
be set in its true light, upon undoubted i»roo& I have 
already given many striking instances of the little solid- 
tude Swift had about pushing his own fortune. I shall 
now remind the reader of the principle upon which he 
acted, mentioned in a passage before quoted, from a let- 
ter of his to the Archbishop of Dublin,.dated,Oct. 1,1711. 
^' It is my maxim ta leave great ministers to do as they 
please; and if I cannot distinguish myself enough, by 
being useful in such a way as becomes a man of coi> 

science and honour, I can do no more ; for I never will^ 

I 3 
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solicit for myBeli^ although I ofiten do for othen.^' Thw 
resolution we find, by many othar passages, he strictly 
adhered to ; and when we consider the procrastinating 
disposition of Lord Oxford, we shall not he surjNrised at 
his not being in any haste to provide for a man who neTer 
solicited him. Nothing is more common than the defer- 
ring of any thing, however strongly in our intention h be ' 
to do it some time* or other, which we connder as always 
in our power to do, unless we are particularly called 
upon to carry it into execution at some certain time: 
and this was more likely to be the case in one oS his 
turn. Besides, as he was daily gratifying Swift in his 
requests for others, he thought he might with reascm ex- 
pect that he should wait the most convenient season 
for his own promotion. And with regard to Swift hinH 
self^ I have ali-eady assigned some very powerful motives^ 
which made him in no haste with respect to prefenneut. 
But above all, there were many things, while he remaioo 
ed in that situation, which gratified his peculiar disposi- 
tion and turn of mind to the height. His proud s|Rrit 
was much fonder of conferring, than receiving oUiga- 
tions. In his Journal to Stella of March, 171 1*12^ 
wher^ he says, he can do nothing for himself he adds^ 
^ I don't care, I shall have ministers, and other people 
obliged to me.'* And he did not wish to receive any return 
for his services, till they were sweUed to such a height, as 
to make any reward, how great soever, fall short of their 
value, and so free Mm from any debt on the score <^ ob» 
ligation. He had all this time an oppcnrtiuiity of display- 
ing the pride of independence, and of showing that by his 
own talents and intrinsic worth, without any of the usual 
aids in life, he could raise himself to a higher degree of 
conse(]uence and power, than otliers could do by noble 
birth, liigh station, or enormous wealth. It must have 
been no small gratification to him, to tUnk that it was tj» 
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this little Vicar of Laracor, that the nnnistiy were indelvt- 
ed for remaining in their posts ; that he was their protectoi^ 
and preserver in those posts, in spite of their enemies, and 
of themselves. That by degrees he grew into such onh 
fidence with them, that thei:p was nothing done in puUk 
affairs without consulting him; and that the world in 
general considered him as the primum mobile of all their 
conduct, insomuch, that there were many speeches made 
against him by name, on that account, both in the house 
of Jords and commons. That he should have the great- 
est men, foreign ambassadors, lix. soliciting the ministiy, 
through him, for favours. That his acquaintance should 
be courted by pei-sons of the highest rank, and obtained 
only by a few, not on the sC/Ore of their quality, or foi^ 
time, but merit. Was there not a secret pride in receiv- 
ing these, in a lodging of eight shillings a week, and 
walking to the doors of all the greatest men of the age» 
which flew open at hb approach? Never sure .was a 
greater triumph of parts and virtue, over the usual idols of 
the world. To the immortal honour of Swift be it record- 
ed, that he w^ the first man of letters and genius that we 
read of, who asserted the superiority of talents over titles, of 
virtue over weakh, in the face of the great and the rich ; 
and not content with vain speculatimiB, and idly declaim- 
ing on the subject, as all others had done, boldly demand- 
ed and received the homage due to such superiority both 
for himself and others. This he coidd never have done, 
had he not convinced the great that however they might 
stand in need of his assistance, he wanted not theirs.. 
That he could be perfectly content with his present for- 
tune, small as it was, and return to his willows at a day^s 
notice, on any ill treatment, without the least reluctance*^ 
That they could have no hold on him either on the score 
of avarice, or ambition. As^to the fwrner, the noble 
resentment which he showed to the fiist attempt of Xtovd 
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Oxford, to lay him under a pecniDiary obligation ; the iit-' 
dignation wliich he expressed on tvo or three oocasioiifl^ 
on bribes being oilered to him for his interest ; and, above 
all, his scorning to make anj advantage of his worlu^? 
so couti'ary to the establi8he4 practice of all other anthon^ 
showed that he was unassailable in that way.* And as to 
ambition, his whole conduet proved that he was detes- 
mined to owe his rise wholly to his own merits, and not 
to any solicitation or interest on his behalf. In shcnt, from 
his many declaiations, to others, in his letters before 
quoted, as well as those made to his bosom friend in his 
Journal, and from tlie whole tenour of his actions^ coo- 
sonant to those declarations, we may see tliat Swift, upon 
joitjing with the new ministry, had laid down thisivle for 
his conduct ; that he would serve the public interests, and 
the common cause, to the utmost of his powei-s; that he 
wouUi exert all liis influence in prpmoting men of talents 
and woi'th ; and with regard to liis own fortune, leave it 
wholly to chance, and couil gratitude ; jof which, however* 
he had so mean an opinion h'om foimer experience, that he 
relied little on it, and was perfectly prepared against atij 
disappointment. In his Journal of January, 1 7 10-1 1, he 
says, '' My new hicnds are very kind, and I have pro-> 
mises enough, but I do not count upon them.f and besides, 
m; pretences are very young to them. However, we 
sliall see what may be done, and if nothing at all, I shall 
not be disappointed, altliough perhaps poor M. D-f may; 
and then I shall be sorrier for their sakes than my own.T 



»f- 



* As ao instance of this, he says, in hia Journal of November 1711, 
** I am sorry I sent you the E^xaminer, for the printer isgoing to print 
them in a smaU rolume. It seems the author is too proud to have 
them printed by subscription, though his friends offered, they say, to 
make it worth five hundred poun Js to him." S. 

f ByM. i). is generally meant SteUa, though sometimes it stanAu 
^ Stella and Mrs. Uiogley. S. 
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And in that of June foUowing, he says, " Remember, if 
I am used ill and ungratefully, as I have formerly been, 
'tis what I am prepared for, and shall not wonder at it.'* 
And in that of October following, he says to Stella, " I 
have no shuddering at all to think of retiring to my dd 
circumstances, if you can be easy.?' 

But while Swift was thus letting occasions slfp, and the* 
ministers deferring the reward of his services, there was 
a cabal forming at court, which put a stop to his promo- 
tion for a while, and had nearly prevented a possibility of 
it during that reign. It is to be observed, that however 
high he was in favour with the ministiy, it does not ap^ 
pear that he ever stood well with the queen, or that she 
once gave him the feast mark of her countenance or fa* 
vour. Swift had mentioned to Stella, early in his Jour- 
nal, that Mr. Harley had said, he would present him to 
the queen ; but in his subsequent one (^January, 1710-11^ 
he says, ^ Mr. Harley, of late, has said nothing of pre- 
senting me to the queen. I was overseen when I men- 
tioned it to you. He has such a weight of affairs on 
him, that be^annot mind all ; bat he talked of it three 
or four tunes to me; long before I dropt it to you;" 19'or 
doesit appear- afterward^ through the connect the Jour- 
nal, that this was ever done, or that the queen io6k tibe 
least notice of him. On the contrary, it is to be seen in 
many places of Swift's wm-ks, that she bad iml^bed strong 
prejudices against him ; first, from Dr. Sharp, aichbisliop 
of Tmrk, who represented hsm as a freetliinker, or infi- 
del ; a diaracter which that religious queen must, above 
all others, detest in a deigyman ; and next, from the 
Dutchess f f Somerset, her favourite; who hated SwIAr 
mortally, and took every q>portnnity iji representii^ 
him in the wont colours to her royal mistress. But,, 
above ail,, the queen hada reason of her own fordwlfting: 
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Swift, as he was constantly employed in endea vouriqir te 
counteract her favourite plan. What that was, will aiffi* 
ciently appear from the following extracts. In his Jom^ 
nal to Stella, so early as February, 1 710-1 1, he says, ^ I'U 
tell you one great state secret: the queen, sensible how 
much she was governed by the late ministry, rung a little 
into t'other extreme, and is jealous in that point, even of 
those who got her out of the other's hands." He hints 
the 9ame in other passages of his JoumaL But in some 
of his tracts, published siuce his death, he is quite expli- 
cit on this article, and has laid open a secret spring of 
government, wliich was constantly operating duiing the 
lati^t four years of that queen ; and which being concealed, 
except from a veiy few, rendered the proceedings of the 
first minister wholly unaccountable to his friends at that 
time, and to all since who have entered into an examina- 
tion of his conduct ; but which being now disclosed, at 
once solves a riddle, hitherto thought inexplicable. In his 
tract, entitled, ^^ Memoirs relating to the Change in the 
Queen's Ministry in 1710," thei-e is the following {Ms- 
sage : " She (the queen) grew so jealous upon the change 
of her servants, that often, out of fear of being .imposed 
on, by an overcaution, she would impose upon herselC 
She took a delight in refusing those who were thought to 
have greatest power with her, even in the most reasonable 
things, and such as were necessary for her service, nor 
would let them be done, until bhe fell into the humour of 
it herself." In another tract, entitled, ^ An Inquiiy into 
the Behaviour of the Queen's last Ministry," there is a 
passage to the same effect ^^ But in dkpeusing her &• 
vours, she was extremely cautious and slow ; and after 
the usual mistake of those who think the ha\ e been <^ 
ten imposed on, became so very suspicious, that she 
overshot the mark, and erred on the other extreme 
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When a person happened to be recommended as nseliil 
for her service, or proper to be obliged, periiaps, after a 
long delay, she would consent ; but if the treasurer e^ 
fered at the same time a warrant, or other instrument to 
her, already prepared, in order to be signed, because he 
presiuned to reckon on her consent beforehand, she would 
not ; and thus the affair would sometimes lie for sevtail 
months together, although the thing were ever so reason- 
able, or that even the public suffered by the delay. So 
that this mimster had no other remedy, but to let her mai- 
jesty take her own time, which never failed to be the 
very longest, that the nature of the thing could suffer htr 
to defer it." 

Hence it is evident, that the queen, who had long been 
weary of the bondage in which she was held by the whig 
ministry, was determined, upon a change, that she would 
not bring herself into the same predicament again, but 
was resolved to show that she had a will of her own» 
and that she would exert it; and, in order to be able to 
do this effectually, her plan was, not to suffer the iary 
interest to grow too stroi^, but to keep such a number of 
wln^ still in office, as should be a constant chedL upon 
her ministers, against any ^Msroadunents of that sort. 
In the above mentioned tract, there are several passages 
that prove this point In one it is said, ^ It is most cer- 
tain, when the queen first began to change her servant^ 
it was not from a dislike of things, but of persons ; and 
those persons were a YGcy small number. And afterward, 
when, upcm some events, thii^ were pushed farther than 
fhe at first intended, it was with great regret she saw 
some of the principal great officers among the wh^ raaign 
their employments." For, says the author, '* she had 
entertained the notion of fcvming a moderate or compre- 
hensive scheme, winch she maintained with great fimn 
ne^ nor would ever depart fit>m, until about half a year 
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before her death." This conduct, no doubt, waa good 
policy in the queen, in order to preserve a due share of 
authority to herself; but at the same time her ndnifler 
suffered exti-emelj by it, who bore the brunt of all tliii 
trimming and moderation, which were imputed to some 
secret designs of his own, and caused incurable jealourin 
and suspicions in his friends, as well as the whde tary 
party. Of this Swift gives tlie following account in the 
same tract. " I remember it was then commonly undov 
stood and expected, that when the session end^ & g^ 
neral removal would be made : but it happened otbcF' 
wise : for not only few or none were turned out, but modi 
deliberation was used in supplying common vacanciea by 
death. This manner of proceeding, in a prime minister, 
I confess, appeared to me wholly unaccountable, and 
-without example ; and I was little satisfied with t&e a^ 
lution I had heard, and partly knew, that he acted tfaoa 
to keep men at his devotion, by letting expectatkm lie kt 
common; for I found the effect did not answer; and 
that in the mean time he led so uneasy a life, by soficite- 
tions and pursuits, as no man would endure, who had a 
remedy at hand. About the beginning of his minSstry, I 
dirl, at the request of several connderable persons, take 
the liberty of representing this matter to him. His^m- 
swer was short and cold ; that he hoped his friends would 
tnist him ; that he heartily wished that none, but those 
who loved the church and queen; were employed, but 
that all could not be done on a sudden. I have reason to 
believe, that his nearest acquaintance were then wholly 
at a loss what to think of his conduct He was forced CO 
preser>'e the opinion of power, without which he could 
not art; while, in reality, he had litdeor none; and be- 
sides, he thought it became him to take the burden of 
reproach upon himself, rather tlian lay it upon tlie queen, 
his mbtre.«, who was grown very poritive, slow, and 
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suspicious ; and from the opinioD of haying been formerlj 
too much* directed, fell into the other extreme, and be- 
came difficult to be advised. So that few ministers had 
ever perhaps a harder game to play, between the jealoiuj 
and discontents ef his friends on one side, and the ma- 
nagement of the queen's temper on the other.'' In another 
part of the same tract, there is a passage to the same ef- 
fect. " Upon Mr. Harley's recovery, which was sooo 
followed by his promotion to an earldom, and the tipe»- 
surer's stafi; he was earnestly pressed to go on with the 
change of employments, for which his friends and the 
kingdom were veiy impatient ; wherein I am confident he 
was not unwilling to comply, if a new incident had' not 
put farther difficulties in his way. The queen, havinf^ 
thought fit to take the key from the Dutchess of Marlbo* 
rough, it was, after some time, given to another great 
lady (the Dutchess of Somerset) wholly in the interests ef 
the opposite party ; who, by a most obsequious behaviour, 
of which she is a perfect mistress, and the privilege c^ 
her place, which gave her continual access, quickly woo . 
60 far upon the affections of her majesty, that she had 
more personal credit than all the queen's servants put to- 
gether. Of this lady's character and story, havii^ 
spoken sojnuch in other papers, wlm^ may one day see 
the light, I shall only observe, that as soon as she was 
fixed in her station, the queen, following the course of 
her own nature, grew daily more difficult, and uncom- 
plying. Some weak endeavours were indeed used to 
divert her majesty from this choice ; but she continued, 
steady, and pleaded, that if she mi^t not have the li- 
berty of choosing her own servants, she could not see what 
advantage she had gotten by the change of her ministry': 
and so little was her heart set upon what they call a high 
church, or tory administration, that several employmentu 
in court and country, and a great majority in all eommis*- 
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sions, remaiaed in the hands of those who moat oppoied 
the present inroceedings.'' And, as a farther coufirmation 
of the queen's disposition in this respect, he sajB, in the 
second part of the above tract, '^ Her only objectioD 
against several clergymen, recommended to her fcnr pro- 
motions in the church, was their being too violent in party. 
And a lady * in high favour with her, has frequently as- 
sured me, that whenever she moved the queen to discard 
some persons, who upon all occasions, with great vira- 
lence,' opposed the court, her majesty would constantly 
refuse, and at the same time condemn.her for too much 
party zeal." 

Such being the queen's system of conduct, it is evident 
that Swift must have been more obnoxious to her than 
any man living, as he was the most unwearied in bb en^ 
deavours to counteract her views, by rooting oat tlie 
whigs entirely, and therefore she must constantly have 
looked upon him with an evil eye. But when at hurt he 
made a direct attempt to get her to discharge her favooi^ 
ite, the Dutchess of Somerset, in a copy of verses addreM^ 
ed to the queen, the most bitter, with regard to the dutch* 
ess, perhaps, that ever was penned, called " The Windsor 
Prophecy ;" the queen gave evident marks of her di^ 
pleasure, and took afterward an opportunity of showing 
her resentment to the author, by proclaiming a reward 
of three hundred pounds for discovering the author 
of a pamphlet called " The Public Sphrit of the Whigs,** 
which she knew to have been written by Swift, in support 
of the ministry. This fact he has commemorated, in a 
copy of verses on himself, whare, speaking of the Dutch- 
ess of Somerset, he says, 

* Lady Madiam. 8. 
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"^ From her red locks her mouth with venom fills. 
And thence into the royal ear instils. 
The queen incensed, his services forgot. 
Leaves him a victim to the vengeAil Scot : 
Now thro' the realm a proclamation spread. 
To fix a price on his devoted head : 
While innoc^it, he scorns ignoble flight. 
His watchful fHends preserve him by a sleight." 

And in the Preface to his " Histcny of the Fonr last 
Years of Q^een Anne," he says, ^ I was so far from hav- 
ing any obligation to the carown, that, on the contrary, her 
majesty issued a proclamation, olfaring three hundred 
pounds to any person who would discover the author of a 
certain short treatise, which the queen well knew to have 
been written by me." 

From all that has been offered upon this head, we niaj 
clearly deduce the reason why Swift remained such « 
length of time without any promotion, and may fairly ex- < 
onerate Lord Oxford fixim the chaif^es made against him 
on that sc^ore. It is now evident, though before it was 
a secret to the world, that he had by no means that de- 
gree of power which he was supposed to enjoy, in any 
matter whatever, but in any point that did not fall la 
with her majesty's pleasure, he had none at all, much 
leas therefore in such as she was set against Among 
which number, that of the promotion of Dr. Swift, for the 
reasons above mentioned, seems to have been one. I( 
as he has related, ^her only objection against several 
clergymen, recommended to her for prcxnotioos in the 
church, was their being too vicdent in party ;" how much 
more strongly must thb have operated with regard to him» 
whose zeal in the cause he had espoused, transpwted him 
so beyond all bounds of moderation, as to keep no mea- 
sures even with her, though he well knew her dispoeitioa. 
Of tins hegavea strong proof in ^ The Windsor Pn^he- 
cy;^ the tendeiM^ of which was, to prevail on her ma- 
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jesty to remove the Dutchess of Somerset, the pati'oness 
of the whig cause, by the most bitter invectives on her 
character, from her post : and to receive Mrs. Mashara, 
"who was equally attached to the tory interest, in her 
place: He was so indiscreet as to give orders for the 
publication of that piece, which would have been done, 
had not Mrs. Masham prevented it. Of this he gives 
the following account, in his Journal of December, 1711. 
" I called at noon at Mre. Mashani's, who desired me not 
to let the Prophecy be published, for fear of angering the 
queen about the Dutchess of Somerset ; ho I wrote to 
the printer, to stop th^m. They have been printed, and 
given about, but not sold." And a little lower, he says, 
" I entertained our society at the Thatch'd House tavern 
to day at dinner ; but brother Bathui*st sent for wine, the 
house alTording none. The printer had not received my 
letter, and so he brought us a dozen a piece of the Prophe- 
cy; but I ordered him to part with no more. 'Tis an 
admirable good one, and people are mad for it." 

As this society consisted of sixteen, we here see there 
was a sufficient number got abroad, to have it generally 
spread ; so tliat it was no difficult matter for the dutchess 
to procure a copy, which she kept by her in petto, till she 
should find a convenient season for wreaking her revenge* 
This soon offered itself, when he was recommended to the 
queen {(ff a vacant bishoprick, from which he was pre- 
cluded by the dutchess, in the manner before related. 
Whoever reads that Prophecy, is acquainted with the 
queen's disposition, and knows the ascendency which the 
dutchess maintained over her to the last, will not wonder 
that Swift remained so long without promotion. That 
Lord Oxford was solicitous frar his friend's preferment, 
appears from his recommending him so early to a bidiop- 
rick« which was a fact of general notoriety at that time, 
and since confirmed to me by good authority. And the 
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reasons are now equaUj obvious, why it was not in the 
lord treasurer's power to promote him afterward ; though 
it is probable that he studiously concealed this iirom Swiit, 
as he might think the discoveiy of his inability to serre 
him might have sent him back to his willows, at a time 
when he most needed his assistance. But to make him . 
amends, he showed him every personal kindnegs in his 
power, provided for all whom he rcconimended, and ne- 
ver, as Swift himself declares, refused him any thing that 
he asked. 

In tins situation Swift remained during the space of 
two years and a hali^ iirom his iirst acquaintance with the 
ministry, often declaring to Stella, that he was wear} of 
the scene in which he was engaged, and of the part which 
he took in it ; frequently expressing an earnest desire of 
returning to his former situation, and declaring as often, 
that nothing restrained him from doing it, but that he 
thought himself obliged, both in honour and duty, not to 
desert the cause in which he was engaged and of « hich 
he was the great champion, till he had done ev^ry thing 
in his power toward the establishment and support of it ; 
when therefore he had nearly finished his " liittory of 
the Peace of Utredit," which was the last woik he pro- 
posed on the subject, he determined to stay, no longer, 
unless something honourable were done for him. At this 
juncture, there happened to be vacant three deaneries iu 
Ireland, and a canonry of Windsor, with some other 
church preferments iu England. Swift therefore silently- 
resolved, if there were no notke taken of him^ on this 
occasion, to letum to Laracciar, and have done with courts 
for ever. The account we have of this in his Journal 
written to the hour, will best represent to us his state of 
mind at that time. Journal, Apiil 13, 1713. "This 
morning my firiend Mr. Lewis came to me, and showed 
me an order for a warraat for the three vacant deaneries, 
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but none of them to me. This was what I always fore* 
saw, and received the notice of it better, I believe, than 
he expected. I bid Mr. Lewis tell my lord treasurer, 
that I take nothing ill of hm, but his not giving me time' 
fy notice^ as he promised to do, if he found the queen mould 
do nothing for me. At noon, lord treasurer hearing I 
was in Mr. Lewis's office, came to me, jand said many 
things too long to i-epeat. I told him, I had nothing to 
do but go to Ireland immediately, for I could not, with 
any reputation, stay longer here, unless I bad something 
honourable immediately given to me. We dined to- 
gether at the Duke of Ornioud's. He there told me he 
had stopped the warrants for the deans, that what was 
done for me might be at the same time, and he hoped to 
compass it to night ; but I believe him not. I told the 
Duke of Ormond my intentions. He is content Sterne 
should be a bishop, and I have St Patrick's, but I be- 
lieve nothing will come of it, for stay I will not ; and so I 
believe you will see me in Dublip before April ends. I 
am less out of humour tlian you would imagine ; and if 
it were uot that impertinent people would condole with 
me as they used to give me joy, I would value it less. 
But I still avoid company, and muster up my baggage, 
and send them next Monday by the carrier to Chester, 
and go see my willows, against the expectation of all 
the world. 

'' 1 4th. I dined in the dty to day, and ordered a lodg* 
ing to be got ready for me, against I came to pack up 
my things ; for I will leave this end of the town as soon 
as ever the warrants fin: t^e deaneries are out, which 
are yet stopped. Lord treasurer told Lewis that it 
should be determined to-night; and so he will say a hun- 
dred nights; so he said yesterday, but I value it not. 
My daily: Journals shall be but siiort, till I get into the < 
city, and then I will send away this, and foUow it myself; 
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I design to walk it all the way to Chester, my man and 
I, bj teu miles a day. It will do my heahfa a' great 
deal of good. I shall do it in fourteen dajs. 

<^ 15tfa. Lord Bolii^broke made me dine widi him to 
^iay (I was as good company as ever) and told me the 
queen would detennine s:mething for roe to-night The • 
dispute isy Windsor or St. Patrick's. I told him I 
would not stay for their dii^utes, and he thoughtJ was 
in the right Lord Ma^am told me, that Lady Masham 
is angry I have not been to see her since this busineflB^ 
and desires I wiD come to-monow. 

^ 16th. I was this noon at Lady Masham's, who was 
just come from Kensington, where her eldest son is sidu 
She said mudi to me of what die had talked to the queen 
and lord treasurer. Hu poor lady feU a shedding ef 
tears opeidy. She conidnei bear UftkinkrfrmfkamngSL 
Patrick*s, Sec. I was ncFer more moved than to see so 
much friendship. I would not stay with her, but went 
and dined with Dr. Aifaathoot, with Mr. Berkeley, one 
of your fellows, whom I have recommended to the doctor, 
&c. Mr. Lewis tells me, that the Duke of Ormond has 
been to day with the queen, and she was content that Dr. 
Sterne should be bishop of Drcmiore, and I dean of St Pa- 
trick's ; hut thai md came l&rd treasurer^ and said, that 
he nmdd net be sati^edtbui that I nmsi be a prebendary 
ef Windsor. Thus he perplexes things. I expect neither ^ 
but I confess, as much as I love England, I am 00 angiy 
at this treatment, that if I had my choke, I would rather 
have St Patrick's. Lady Masham says, die will q>eak 
to the pinpose to die queen to4noRow. 

** 17th. I went to dine at Ijady Masham's to day, and 
she was taken iO of a sore dvoat, and is aguish. She 
^K^e to the qoeen last night, but had not much time. 
The queen sa^ she wifl determine to^norrow with lotd 
treasurer. The wanrants for the deaneries are stiO stop- 
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ped, for fear I should be gone. Do you think any 
thing will be done? I don't care whether there is 
or no. In the mean time, I prepare for my journey, and 
see no great people, nor will see lord ti*easurer any more, 
if I go. Lord treasurer told Mr. Lewis it should be 
. done to night, so he said five nights ago. 

^' 18th. This morning Mr. Lewis sent me word, that 
lord treasurer told him the queen would determine at 
noon. At three, lord treasurer sent to me to come to his 
lodgings at St James's, and told me the queen was at last 
resolved that Dr. Sterne should be bishop of Dromorc, 
and I, dean of St Patrick's, and that Sterne's wan-ant 
should be drawn immediately. You know the deanery is 
in the Duke of Ormondes gift; but this is concerted be- 
tween the queen, lord tr/asurer, and Duke of Ormond; 
to make room for me. I do not know whether it will yet 
be done ; some unlucky accident may yet come. Nei- 
ther can I feel joy at passing my days in Ireland ; and 
1 coirfess I thought the ministry would not let me go ; but 
perhaps thm/ cannot help it, 

" 19th. I fwgot to tell you, that lord treasuicr forced 
me to dine with 1dm yesterday, as usual, with his Satur- 
day company, which I did, after frequent refusals. To 
day I dined with a private friend, and was not at court 
Ahet dinner, Mr. Lewis sent me word, that the queen 
stayed till she knew whether the Duke of Ormond ap- 
proved of Sterne for a bishop. I went this evening, and 
found Uie Duke of Ormond at the Cockpit, and told him, 
and desired he would go to the queen, and approve of 
Sterne. He made objections, and desired I would name 
any other deanery, for he did not like Sterne; that 
Sterne never went to see him ; that he was influenced bj 
the Archbishop of Dublin, 6:c, so all is now broken again. 
T sent out for lord treasiux^r, and told him tliis. He soa/s. 
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all nUl do weU ; hut' I value not what he says. Tfak 
suspense rexes me worse than any thing else. 

^ 20th. I vent to day by af^intiiient to the Coclqiit, 
to talk with the Duke of Ormond. He repeated the 
sanie proposals of any other deanery, &c. I deshred he 
would put me out of the case, and do as he pleased. 
Then, with great kindness he said he would consent ; 
but woidd do it for no man else but me, &c. And 86 
perhaps something will come of it. I can't tell. 

^ 21st. The Duke of Ormond has told the queen, he 
is satisfied Sterne should be bishop, and she consents I 
diall be dean ; and I suppose warrants will be drawn in ' 
a day or two. I dined at an alehouse with Pamell and 
Berkeley ; for I am not in a hiunour to go among the 
ministers, though Lord Dartmouth invited me to dhie 
with him to day, and lord treasurer was to be there. I 
said I would, if I were out of suspense., 

'^ 22d. The queen says, the warrants shall be drawn, 
but she will dispose of all in England and Ireland at 
once, to be teased no more. This will delay it some 
time, and while it is delayed, lorn tmC Aire ^ ihequeef% 
my enemies being busy, I hate this sui^iense. 

^' 23d. I dined yesterday with Oenoral Hamilton : I 
forgot to tell you. I write short Journals now*. I have 
eggs on the spit This night the queen has signed all 
the warrants, amoi^ whidi. Stone is biidiop of Dromcne ; 
and the Duke ci Ormond is to send ovor an <vder for 
making me dean c^ St Patrick's. I have no doubt of 
him at alL I think tis now past But yon see what a 
condition I am in. I thought I was to pay but six hun- 
dred pounds for the bouse, but the Indiop id Cloglier 
says eight hundred pounds; first fruits, about one hun^ 
dred and fifty poimds Irish ; and so with a patent, &c. 
a thousand pounds in all: so that I shall not be the bet- 
ter for the deanery these three years. I hope, in some 
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time, theyinll be persuaded here to give me some mone^ 
to pay off these debts. I must finish the book I am vn- 
tiog, before I can go over; and they expect I shall pan 
next winter here, and then I will drive them to give me a 
sum of money. However, I hope to pass four or five 
months with you. I received your's to night ; just ten 
weeks since I had your last. I shall write next poet to 
Bishop Sterne. Kever man had so many enemies in 
Ireland as he. I carried it with the strongest hand pos- 
sible. If he does not use me well, and gently, in what 
dealings I shall have with him, he will be the most un- 
grateful of mankind. TJu archbishop if Ymk^ my moT' 
tal enemy, has sent, by a third hand, thai he nnnild be 
glad to see me. Shall I see him or not? 1 hope to be 
over in a month. I shall answer your rattle so<»i ; but 
no more Journals. I shall be very busy. Short letters 
from hencef(HrwanL I shall not part with Laracor ; that 
is all I have to live on, except the deanery be worth 
more than four hundred pounds a year.* Is it ? Pray 
write me a good humour'd letter immediately, let it be 
ever so short This affair was carried with great diffi- 
culty, which vexes me. But they say here, it is much 
to my reputation, thai I hasoe made a bishop, in spite if 
aUtheworld, andto get the best deanery in Ireland.^ 

^^6th. I was at court to day, and a thousand people 
gave me joy ; so I ran out I dined with Lady Orkney. 
Yesterday I dined with lord treasurer, and his Saturday 
people, AS usual; and was so be-dean'^d, &e, Theardk' 
hithep ef York says fte nM never mere speak against me J** 

From an examination of this extract, we shall clearly 
see, that the great obstacle to Swift's prefaiuent, was the 
prejudice conceived against him by the queen, and doI 

* This deanery was worth more than leven htindrad. S. 
•f The most cemiderableiBpolBtof rank, but MiuKSiBe. & 
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was really exerting all faiiieiideavourstosarve fabfiieod, 
in the way irfaidi he knew would be most ii^greeahle to 
him; though, according to his usual reserFe, he did not 
eare to infonn him of the difficulties in his way. And 
Swift, who was too proud to inquire Into thu, suspected 
him either of want of zeal, or inckilging his usual pio- 
crastiaation, which is obvious, from all the expressloiiB 
relative to him in the above quotations. But the truth 
«f the whole matter appears to be this : The queen was 
willing enough that Swift should have a moderate provi- 
sion made for him in Ireland, in order to send him iak^ 
banishment, in a decent, though not very honouraUe 
manner. And the minister, on the other hand, want- 
ed to keep him with him at all events. We find^ 
with regard to the Windsor promotion, the queen cod- 
tinued inflexible, not only against the solicitations of the 
treasurer, but of Lady Masham, who was her nearest fth 
vourite, after the Dutchess of Somerset. How zealouii 
that lady was in his cause, may be seen in a passage of 
the above quotation, where, speaking of her, he saja, 
^ She said mudb to me of what she had talked to the 
queen and lord treasurer. Tk€ jmift laA^ fell a shed- 
ding of tears cpenfy. She anddnoi bear U ikifik effiiff 
having St. Painck%^* &c 

We find afterward, when the lord treasurer saw that 
the queen was obstinate with regard to this point, there 
was another bar thrown in the way of Swift's promotion 
in Ireland, probably contrived between him and the 
Duke of Ormond; which was, that the duke should de- 
mur against Sterne's being made a bishop; nor can this 
change in the Duke of Ormond, when he had before 
consented to Sterne's promotion, be rationally accounted 
for in any other way. Thb probably was the trea- 
surer's last effort, to oblige the queen to do something for 
Swift in Enf^and ; but when Sirift himself continued re- 
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solute in the other point, pntebly on a mspicioii, thtt 
the queen could noc be wrought upon to prefer him m 
England, and mged the Duke of Onnond to the acoon- 
plishment of it, and upon his denraning, expreaeed hSuh 
self resentfully; the duke, who loved Swift nncer^, 
could stand it no longer, but, as Swift mentions in the 
Journal, "• with great kindness, he said he would con- 
sent, but would do it fbrno man else but me,^ &c 

But there is one circomstance in this transaction, that 
seems Teiy unaccountable; whidi is, that Swift was not 
immediately made bishop of Clogher, instead of dean 
of St Patrick's. We do not find, that Dr. Sterne had 
one fiiend in the worid to recommend him, bat Swift 
himself. On the contrary, we see he was obnoxious to 
the ministry, but particularly so to the Duke of Ormood, 
then lord lieutenant of Ireland, who was chiefly to be 
consulted in the dtaposal of prefer ments there. When it 
comes to the push, the only oft)jection the duke oBm to 
Swift's getting St. Patrick's, is his didike oi Sterne, and 
the reluctance he shows at his being promoted to abi- 
ahopric Now, was not this difficulty easily smoothed 
away by making Swift at cmce bishop of Clogher? And 
would not the ndnistry have been all much better {deaa- 
ed to place him in that see, than a man who was at bert 
indifferent to them, but certainly olMioxions to 8ome,«and 
thosei the prindpal among them ? It may therefore be 
surmised, that this was a pmnt not attempted, because 
they were sore the queen would never consent to make 
him a bishop, while her displeasure continued so high 
against him, thoof^ die was willing to send him into exile, 
in so moderate a statkm, as that of dean, even at the ex- 
pense of promoting a man of no weight or considera- 
tion, to a higher station, to make room for him. And the 
ministry certainly showed the greatest readiness to gra- 
tify him in any thing which he should desire, when they 
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c(»i8ented to the promotioQ of a man, whom thej 
liked, to make room for his preferment, in a way ako 
%vhich thej did not approve of, merely because he made 
a point of it. So that, however small a recompense the 
deanery itself might have been considered for Swift'c 
services, yet as there was a bishopric bestowed at the 
same time, purely to make way for this, and to be 
chained wholly to his account, the ministry certainly 
cannot be taxed with a want of a due sense of his merit8» 
and a suitable desire of rewarding them. And however 
out of humour he might be, where he says, ^ This affair 
was canied with great difficulty, which vexes me ;" yet 
he very justly adds, ^ But they say here, it is much to 
my reputation, that I have made a bishop in spite ai all 
the w(»rld, and to get the best deanery in Ireland." Ht' 
afterward shows how entirely this was his work, agaioit 
all opposition, ^vhere he says, '' I shall write next post to 
Bishop Sterne. Kever man had so many enemies in 
Ireland as he ; I canied it with the strongest hand possl* 
ble. If he does not use me well, and gently, in whai 
dealings I shall have with him, he will be the most un- 
grateful of mankind.'' 

In his whole account of this transaction, wfaieh exhi- 
bits a lively picture of his state of mind to the moment, 
lie seems to have been much under the influence of hu- 
mour. Though he was conscious that the queen herKlf 
was the chief bar to his promotion, yet he speaks as 
peevishly of tlie treasurer, as if the sole blame lay v ith 
him. At one time he seems earnest about obtaining St 
Patrick's, and is angry with the treasurer for putting any 
rub in the way, though in favour of another measure, 
which would certainly have pi ased him more. When 
he mentions the queen's having consented to Swift's ar- 
rangement of the bishopric and deanery, he adds, much 
•ut of humour, ** but then out came lord treasurer, a^d 
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said he would not be satisfied, bot that I nmst be a pre- 
bendary of Windsor. Thus he perplexes things. I ^- 
pect neither; but I confess, as much as I love Ep^land, 
I am 80 angry at diis treatment, that if I had my choice, 
I would rather have St Patrick's." And yet in Mi 
Journal of the 18th, the day but one after tins, when be 
learns from the treasurer, that the queen was at last re- 
solved upon the arrangement proposed, he says, ^ Nei- 
ther can I feel joy at passing my days in Ireland,* and I 
confess I thought the ministry would not let me go; hut 
perhaps they cannai help iV^ How contrary is this to 
his former declaration ! But in the whole of this affiur. 
Swift seems to have been ikserted by his usual firmnesi^ 
of mind, and to have acted with the frowardness of an 
humoursome child, who either does not know his own 
mind, or will not tell it^ and yet expects that othen 
should find it out, and do what he wants. 

Another reason for his not desiring to procure the 
bishopric for himself might perhaps arise firom his sop^ 
posing, that this might be considered as a full equivalent 
for bis services, and the ne plus ultra of his preferment, 
to the exclusion of all future {Nrospects in En^and^ 
where all his widies centred. But I am persuaded, that 
the chief motive to his extraordinary conduct on this oc- 
canon, and Ins so pertinaciousJy adhering to that parti- 
cular mode, and no other, of providing for him in oppo- 
sition to the deshre of his best friends, and particularly of 
the Duke of Ormond, was, that he had promised to make 
Sterne a byiop the first opportunity. As he was re- 
markably tenacious of his word, he was determined to 

* When he went to take possessioo of the deanery, be did not stay 
io Dublin more than a fortnight, where he did not return one visit of 
a hundred, which, as he said, were aH to the Dean, and none to the 
Doctor. He retired to the parfionage of Laracor, preferring a fi^ 
bed and an earthen floor to the large Deanery-house which belong^ 
to hin in DubUn." 

K 2 
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keep it on this occasion, though he seems, by some ex- 
presaoDS, not to have looked upon Sterne as his finend> 
but rather to have resentment against him, on account of 
some ill ti'eatment receired at his hands.* I» his Jour* 
nal to Stella, October 28, 1 71 2, he says, ** I had a letter 
to-day from Di*. Coghill, desiring me to get Raphoe ibr 
Dean Sterne, and the deanery for myself. I shall indeed, 
I have stick ohUgaJdmis to Sterne. But, however, if I ank 
asked who will make a good bishop, I shall name him 
before any body." 

In the February following, he says, in the same Jour- 
nal, " I did not write to Dr. Coghill, that I would hare 
nothing in Ireland, but that I was soliciting nothing any 
where, and tins is true. I have named Dr. Sterne to 
lord treasurer, Lwd Bolingbroke, and the Duke of Or- 
mond, for a bishopric, and I did it heartily. I know not 
what will come of it ; but I tell you, as a great secret, 
that I have made the Duke of Ormond promise roe to 
recommend no body till he tells me, and this for some 
i-easons, too long to mention*" 



* The cause of his resentment is thus set forth, in a letter to Sterne, 
then bishop of Clogher, dated July, 1733. ** When I fint came ae- 
quainted with you, we were both private clergymen in a neighbour- 
hood : you were afterward chancellor of St. Patrick^s, then was cho- 
sen dean , in which election, I was the most busy of all your solici- 
tors. When the compromise was made between the goyermncnt and 
you, to make you ea^, and Br. Synge chancellor, you abnlutely 
and frequently promised to give me the curacy f of St. Nicholas 
Without : you thought fit, by concert with the archbishop, to hold it 
yourself, and apply the revenue to build another church. Upon the 
queen^s death, when I had done for ever with courts, I returned to re- 
side at my post, yet with some kind of hopes of getting some credit 
with you, very unwisely ; because, upon the affair of St. Nicholas, I 
had told you f^nkly, * That I would always respect you, but never 
hope for the least friendship from you.** S. 



t Though this be called a curacy, yet it is in reality a living of 
(considerable value. S. 
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While the matter was in agitation, he thus writes to 
Stella, on the 7th of the March following : " I write by 
this post to the dean, but it is not above two lines ; and 
one enclobed to you is not above three lines ; and in that 
one enclosed to the dean, which he must not have, but 
on condition of burning it immediately after reading, and 
that before your eyes ; for there are some things in it I 
would not have liable to accidents. You shall only 
know in general, that it is an account of what I have 
done to serve him, in his [Nretensions on these vacancies, 
&c but he must not know that you know so much." 

It is evident from some of the above quotations, that 
Swift was far from having any eordial regard for Sterne, 
and that he had thought himself, on some occasions, to 
have been ill treated by him. Nothing therefore can In 
my opinion account for his obstinate perseverance in 
making him a bishop, in spite of all the world, as he Uin- 
self expresses it, but the sacredness of an engagement. 

Whatever ill opinion Swift had formed of Sterne be- 
fore, was thoroughly confirmed by his very ungrateful 
behaviour to him, immediately after he had made him a 
bishop. In his Journal of May 16, h^ writes thus: 
'* Your new bishop acts very ungratefully. I cannot say 
80 bad of him as he deserves. I begged, by the same 
post Ids warrant and mine went over, that he would 
leave those livings to my disposal. I shall write this 
post to him, to let him kiK>w bow iU I take it"^ 

w 

* Swift had afterward cauae to complain farther of bis ingratitade,. 
where be says to him in a letter, dated 17j$3 : ** But trying to forget 
all former treatments, I came, like others, to yoar house, and since 
you Were a bishop, have once or twice recommended persons to you, 
who were no relations or ftiends of mine, but merely for their gene- 
ral good character ; which availed so little that those very penOofr 
had the greatest share of your neglect'* S. 

K 3 
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SECTIOK IV. 

xVs the brigliiest and most . important part of SwiA^a 
life passed during the four last years of Clueen AnnCi 
when his faculties urere all in full vigour, and occaakiDS 
for displaying them arose adequate to their greatness; I 
shall omit no circumstance, ivhich may senre to delineate 
the features and limbs of his mind (if I may be allowed 
the expression) before disease and age had impaired the 
bloom of the one, and the strength and agility of the other* 
To have a perfect portrait and just likeness of a iiiend, 
had we our choice of time, we should certainly prefer 
that period of his life, when he was in his prime, to thai 
of his decay. There have been already given many in- 
stances of such a nobleness of mind, such a disinterested 
spirit in Swift, as are rarely to be found in the annals of 
hist(Hry. Yet the part which he acted by his friend Ox- 
ford, about the time of the queen's death, exhibits those 
qualities in a higher point of view, than ever they had 
appeared in before. It has been already mentioned, 
that finding all his endeavours to recondle his great 
friends useless, he had retired to Letcombe, in order to 
make one effort more to compel them to unite for their 
common interest, by the publication of his ^Free 
Thoughts,"' &c. Lord Bolingbroke, to whom this piece 
was shown by Barber,* contrived to have the printing of 
it deferred, as he was then just upon the point oi accom- 
plishing his long-concerted plan, of turning out Lord 
Oxford, and stepping into his place. This was effected 
just four days before the queen's death, on the 27th of 
July, 1714. One of Lord Boliugbroke's first objects, up- 
on getting into power, was to secure Swift to his interestv 

^ From wliQiQ it came into tiie posseeaion of Mr. Faulkoer. N. 
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the charge of the treasurer, who, for three weeks toge- 
ther, was teasing and vexing her without intermission, and 
she could not get rid of him tiU Tuesday last I must 
put jou in mind of one passage in jour letter to me, 
which is,' J pray God to send you Tvise and faiOrful friends 
to advise you at this tme, when there are so great djfi' 
mUies to struggle with. That is very plain and true ; 
th^efore will 70U, who have gone through so much, and 
taken more pains than any body, and given wise advice 
(if that wretched man had had sense enough, and ho- 
nesty to have taken it) I say, will you leave us, and go 
into Ireland ? No, it is impossible ; your goodness is still 
the same, your charity and compassion for this poor lady,* 
who has been barbarously used, won't let you do it I 
know you take delight to help the distressed ; and there 
cannot be a greater object than this good lady, who de- 
serves pity. Pray, dear friend, stay here, and don't be- 
lieve us aU alike, to throw away good advice^ and des- 
pise every body's understanding but their own. I could 
say a great deal upon the subject, but I must go to her, 
for she is not well. This comes to you by a safe hand, 
so that neither of us need be in any pain about it 

^^ My lord and brother are in the country. My sister 
and girls are your humble servants." 

So warm and pressing a letter, from one who made, 
and unmade ministers (for it was to her Lcnrd Oxford 
owed his advancement, as well as his disgrace) entreat- 
ing, nay, in a manner in^loring him to come and be their 
eUef counsellor and director, in their new plan of admi- 
■istration ; might have opened the most inviting prospects 
to Swift, of gratifying his utmost amlntion with regard to 
Us own interests; «nd at the same time, of accompliBli- 
ing the plan wUch he invariably pursued, with req)ect 

•The queen. S, 
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to those of the public. But to a man of his deHcats 
sense of hoDOur, there was an insuperable bar in the way 
to prevent his embracing so flattering an offer. He had 
two days before received the following letter from Jjotd 
Oxford, upon his losing the staff*. ^ 

'^If I tell my dear friend the value I put upon his onde- 
served friendship, it will locdL like suspecting jaa or my- 
self. Though I have had no power since the twent]^- 
fiAh of July, 1713, 1 believe now, as a private man, I 
may prevail to renew your licence of absence, condition- 
ally you will be {Nresent with me ; for to-morrow momii^ 
I shall be a [nivate person. When I have settled my do- 
mestic affairs hare, I go to Wim]^ ; thence, o/one, to 
Herefordshire. If I have not tired yon tiU d tiUt fling 
away so much time upon one, who loves you. And I 
believe, in the mass of souls, ours were placed near each 
other. I said you an imitation of Ihyden, as I went 
to Kensington. 

" To Knre with love, 
And shed your Uood, 
Approved is above : 
Bat here below, 
Th' examples show, 
Tisfotaltobegood.'' 

In these two letters, there i^ere two roads c^iened to 
Swifr. One, leading to preferment, power, and all that 
his most ambitious hopes could aspire after. The other 
to the mdancholy cell <tf a disgraced minister, abandon- 
ed by an ungrateful world; where he might have the 
satisfacti<»i of affording him in his distress, that sove- 
reign balm of cooK^ation, i^hich can aoiy be adminli- 
tered by a nncere frieod. Swift hesitated not a moment 
in his choice of the alternative, as may be seen by I)i8 
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letter to Miss Vanhomrigh, written soon after his receipt 
of the other two. 

''Who told you I was going to Bath? Nosuch thing. 
But poor Lord Oxford desires I will go with bom to 
Herefordshire ; and I only expect his answer, whether 
I shall go there before, or meet him hereabouts, or go to 
Wimple (his son's house) and so with him down ; and I 
expect to leave this place in two or three days, one way 
or other. I will stay with him till the parliament meets 
again, if he desires it. I am written to earnestly bj 
somebody, to come to town, and join with those people 
now in power ; but I will not do it. Say nothing of this^ 
but guess the person. I told Lord Oxford I would go 
with him when he was out ; and now he begs it of me, I 
cannot refuse him. I meddle not with his faults, as he 
was minister of state ; but you know his personal kind- 
ness to me was excessive. He distinguished and chose 
me above all other men, while he was gi'eat, and his let- 
ter to mc, the other day, was the most moving imagina^ 
ble," &c.* 

There is one expression in Lord Oxford's letter which 
h indeed very affecting, where he says, " I go to Wim- 
ple, thence, alone^ to Hei-efordshire." What ! this great 
minister, who had conferred so many obligations, and 
made the fcnrtunes of such numbers, not to find one com- 
panion to attend him in his reverse of fortune ! Me- 
thinks I see Swift reading tliis passage and exclaiming^ 

* This reflolutioD of Swift*s is fkiHy confirmed in a letter to Arch-' 
deacon Wall, dated Ai%ust 8, 1714. '' Upon the £arl of Oxford*8 re- 
moval, he denred I would go with him into Herefordshire, which I 
consented to, and wnU ym word of t^ desiring you would renew 
nay licence of abtence at the end of this month, for I think it then 
expires. I had earnest invitations from those in power to go to town, 
and asHi^-tthem in their new ministry, which I resolved to excuse ; but 
before I could 'write, news came of the queen^s death, and all ou^* 
schemes broke to shatters/* B* 
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-" What, alone ! No, while I exist, my Mend shall not go 
alone into Hereforshire." 

This conduct was the more noble in Swift, as during 
the whole course of their intimacy, he never received one 
personal favour from the ndnister, though treated with 
the most unreserved kindness by the man. Kay, whe- 
ther it were owing to his procrastinating temper, or as 
Swift calls it in another place, his unmeasurable public 
thrift, he had neglected to procure for him an order for a 
thousand pound on the treasury, to pay the debt contract- 
ed by him upon his introduction to the deanery, which 
was all the reward Swift ever asked for his servicea.* 
And there is reason to believe, from a passage in ^ letter 
of Dr. Arbuthnot to him, dated July 14, that Swift was 
distressed for money at that time, on account of that 
neglect. The passage is this, *^ Do not think I make 
you a bare compliment in what I am going to say, for I 
can assure you I am in earnest I am in hopes to hare 
two hundred pounds before I go out of town, and yotr 
may command all, or any part of it you please, as long 
as you have occasion for it." And in the same letter it 
appears that the doctor had been dedred by Swift to ap- 
ply to Lord Bolingbroke for My pounds due to him from 
that lord, where he says, ^As to the fifty pounds, he 
(Lord Bolingbroke) was ready to pay it, and if he had 
had it about him, would have given it to me." But it 

* Nothios can aiiow more the strong desire which Lord Bcding' 
broke had to attach Swift to bu iuterest upon his getting into power, 
than his taking care, during his short ministry of three days only, to 
have an order sip^ned by the queen on the treaairy, to pay that sum 
to Swirt, though by her sudden death he reaped-no advantage from it. 
It appears, that Swift had this order in his possession when he visited 
London in the year 1726 ; for he says, in a letter to Dr. Sheridan, 
** Tell the archdeacon timt I never aslred for my thousand poundf, 
which he hears I have got, though I mentioned it to the princess the 
last time I saw her; but I bid her tell Walpole, I scorned to ask him 
for it" S. 
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is highly j^bable from the great delicacy of SwiJfi's 
timents, that this very circumstance of his lying under 
DO obligation to Lord OxfiHtl, was what rendered his 
attadimenit to him the stronger, as it must proceed whdly^ 
from pure disinterested friendship. That this was his w«y 
of thinking, may be seen from several of his letters.. In 
that of July 1, 1714, on his retiring to Letcombe, he 
thus expresses himself to the lord treasurer : 
" My Lord, 
^ WuBN I was with you, I have said more than once, 
that I would never allow quality or station made any 
real difference between men. Being now absent and for- 
gotten, I have changed my mind : you have a thousand 
people who can pretend they love you, with as much ap- 
pearance oi sincerity as I ; so that, according to conunoo 
justice, I can have but a thousandth part in return of 
what I give. And this difference is wholly owing to your. 
station. And the mi^ortune is still the greater, because 
I loved you so much the less for your station : for, in your 
public capacity, you have often angered me to the heart; 
but as a private man, never once.^ So that, if I only 
look toward myself, I could wish you a private man to- 

* Id the several accounts given of Lord Oxford hy Swift in diflferent 
parts of his writings, there seems to be something contradictory: at 
in some places heex^ls him to the skies, and in others, imputes great 
weakness and faults to him. But this arises fVom the view he gives of 
him in two difl^ent characters. As a public minister, he represents 
him to have been one of the wisest, the ablest, and the most disinte- 
rested that ever lived ; and he confirms this character hy enumerating 
the many great services he had done to the state, without reaping the 
least advantage to himself, but i;ather injuring his private fortune. 
At the same time he shows that he was utterly unqualified to be the 
leader of a party, or to manage the private intrigues of a court ; in 
which respeets, partly fVom his natural disposition, and part^ 
through want of true policy, he committed numberless errors; to 
which Swift alludes here, where he says, *' In your public capacity 
you have often angered m^ to the heart ; but as a private man, never 
once." S. 
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morrow : for I Imve nothing toask ; at least nothing that 
you will ^ve, which is the same thing; and then yon 
would see, nkelker I skouldnot nith much more witting^ 
nesss attend you in a retirement^ whenever joa please to 
give me leave, than ever I did at London or Windsor.* 
From these sentiments I will never write to yon, if Iicaii 
help it, otherwise than as to a private man, or allow 
myself to have been obliged by you in any other caps- 
city," &c. 

And in one many years after, dated Oct 11,1 722, ex- 
postulating with him in a friendly manner on his long tSr 
lence, he says, ** I never courted your acquaintance 
when you governed Europe, but you courted mine ; and 
now you neglect me, when I use all my insinuations to 
keep myself in your memory. I am very sensible, that 
next to your receiving thanks and compliments, there 
is nothing you more hate than writing letters ; but fSnet 
I never gave you thanks, nor made you compliments, I 
have so much more merit than any of those thousands 
whom you have less obliged, by only making their for- 
tunes, without taking them into your friendship, as you 
did me; whom you always countenanced in too public 
and particular a manner, to be forgotten either by the 
world or myself." The merit of Swift, in thus adhering 
to his friend at this juncture, "was the more extraordinary, 
because he not only sacrificed to it all regard to his own 
interest, but that of the public also. It appears, that 
the queen in the last six months of her life, had changed 
her whole system with regard to pardes, and came entire- 
ly round to that which had been the great object of all 
Swift's politics, by making a general sweep of the whiga 
from all their employments, both civil and militaiy : and 

* Lord Oxford had too aoon reaioii to put this declaration of Swift*g 
to the test, and found it nobly answered. "& 
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the only obstacles thrown in the vray were by Lord Ox- 
ford ; who from private motives of his own, set forth by 
Swift at large in his '' Inquiry," Szc* refused to fall into 
the measure ; and notwithstanding every effort used by 
Swift, continued inflexible in his resolution. He nnghi 
therefore have had the strongest plea, from motives of a 
superior nature, his duty to the public, for deserting faim 
on this occasion, and joining all his other fnends in pn>- 
moting his favourite plan, so essentially necessary to the 
support of the common cause. Nor could he have been 
liable to the least censure or reproach for such conduct 
But his high notions of friendship, and delicate sense of 
honour, outweighed all other considerations, and would 
not let him hesitate a moment what part he diould take. 
It appears, in the course of the Journal, that there 
grew up between the lord treasurer and Swift, a mutual 
friendship of the most cordial and purest kind. He men- 
tions dining with him sometimes four, sometimes five and 
six days together ; and if he chanced to absent hiimelf 
two successive days, he was sure of a friendly chiding for 
it. He seems to have been adopted into the Harkj 
family, and considered on the footing of a near relatioib 
As an instance of this, he says, in his journal of Mardb 
1 713, ^' I have now dined six days successively with lord 
treasurer. He had invited a good many of his relations ; 
and, of a dozen at table, they were all of the Hariey 
family but myself.'^ He was of all his private partiesi 
and constantly accompanied him in his visits to Windsor. 
In short, Lord Oxford never seemed to have any enjofj^ 
ment in which he was not a partaker, When we con- 
sider, that he had found in one and the same man, the 
clearest and ablest head to give advice ; and most open 
and candid heart in communicating his sentiments upon 

* See ** Inquiry into the Bebayioor of the Queen'j lait Misfah 
try." S. 
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M occasions, irithout the smallest selfish view ; joined to 
the most uncommon talents to support his interests, and 
the most ardent zeal to promote them ; we need not won- 
der that the minister should use his best endeavours, to 
attach such a man closely to him. But when in the 
same person he found the most delightful companion, 
possessed of an inexhaustible fund of the most original 
vdn of wit and humour, fcH* which he had a perfect re- 
lish ; and who could at times descend to the bagatelle^ 
and all the sportive plays of fancy, in the unrestrained 
hour of social mirth and good humour, of which it ap. 
pears Lord Oxford was equally fond ; we need not won- 
der that an old courtier, hackneyed in tlie ways of men, 
who perhaps had never found any of these qualities, in 
an equal degree, in any other mortal, should taJke him to 
his bosom, and at (mce bestow his whole stock of friend- 
ship upon a subject so worthy of it And indeed it does 
not appear, that out of his own family, there was any 
other person to whom he showed much attachment, or 
whose ftienddiip he cultivated to any great degree. This 
circumstance Swift has touched upon in drawing his cha- 
racter, and coDslderB it as a blameless part of it, where he 
says, ^ It may be likewiise said of him, that he certainly 
did not value, or did not understand, the art of acquiring 
friends; having made very few during the time of his 
power, and contracted a great number of enemies.'' 

On the other hand, Lord Oxford, in his private csq^ad- 
ty, seem to have possessed a great number of quaHties, 
which were the most likely to endear him to Swift, and 
secure him the first place in his firiendship. By whom 
he is re spr CB cnt ed as a person of great virtue, abounding 
in good nature and good humour ; as a great favourer at 
men of wit and learning, particuhuiy the former, whom 
he carressed, without distinctiou of party, and could not 
e&dure to think that any of them diould be Ins enemies. 
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He says farther of him, ^ He had Uie greatest yarietj of 
knowledge that I have any where met; was a perfect 
master of the learned languages, and well skilled in di* 
vinity. He had a prodigious memory, and a most exact 
judgment He was utterly a stranger to fear, and con- 
scjuently had a presence of mind upon all emei^ncies. 
His liberality, and contempt of money, were such, that 
he almost ruined Ids estate while he was in employment; 
yet bis avarice for the public was so great, that it neither 
consisted with the present corruptions of the age, nor the 
circumstances of the time. He was affable and courteous^ 
extremely easy and agreeable in conversation, and alto- 
gether disengaged ; regular in his life, with great appear* 
ance of piety ; nor ever guilty c^ any expressions, which 
could possibly tend to what was indecent or profane. 
Such a character, even in private life, could not fail of 
attracting Swift's regard; but when these quaHtiea, to 
congenial with his own, were found united in a man of 
the highest station in this country, and one of the most 
considerable personages of his time in the eyes of all 
Europe ; when such a man, contrary to the usual bent of 
his nature, eagerly embraced every opportunity of in- 
gratiating liimself with Swift, and soliciting his friend- 
ship upon his own terms, that of a peifect equality; 
it is no wonder if these rare qualities were much en- 
hanced in their value by' such circumstances; or that 
Swift, after repeated prools of his sincerity, should 
make him a suitable return, and give him the fint place 
in his Mendship.''^ But though he justly stood the 

* That this was the caxe, m&7 be seen by a paaiage id a letter of 
Swift*s to Lord Oxrord, the son, many years after the treasurer*! 
denth, defied June, 1737, where he says, I loved my lord, your father, 
better than any otlier man in the world ; although I hnd no oblii^tion 
to him on the score of prrfemient, bavi-ig been driv^i tothis wretch-^ 
od kiagdoiB, to which I was almost a stranger, by hii want of power 
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foremost in this raok, yet were there many otfaen who 
^aied it niih him io diflerent proportions. The huge 
heart of Swift hsul an inexhaustible fund of benevolence, 
to be apportioned out to the several claimants, according 
to tlieir several decrees of merit. Among those who vied 
with Lord Oxford for the possession of his friendship, no 
one seems to have been more assiduous than the second 
man in the state, tliough perhaps, in point of abilitiesi 
the first in Europe, Lord Bolingforoke. But though 
Swift held his talents in the highest admiration, and made 
suitable returns for all his person^ kindness and attention 
to him, yet he never seems to have had that cordial re- 
gaixl for him that he showed for Lord Oxford. The 
excellence of whose moral character, established that 
coufideuce in liim, which is so necessary to a firm fiiend> 
ship ; while a notorious deficiency in the other, with re- 
gard to some points, created a doubt of his principles with 
respect to all. And symptons of this doubt have broken 
out from Swift on more than one occasion, with regard to 
his sincerity, though there are good reasons to believe his 
suspicious were ui^ust, as his attachment to him continu- 
ed equally strong to the very l^st, and his friendship for 
him glows with unconmion ardour throughout his whole 
epistolary correspondence, in the decline of Ufe, when 
there could have been no use foe dissimulation. The 
zeal which he showed for Swifl s service, may be esti- 
mated by the foUowiog note which he sent him, at the 
time that the aflGair of his promotion was depending. 
'' Though I liave not seen, I did not fail to write to 
lord treasurer. Non tua res agituTy dear Jonathan ; it 
is the treasurer's cause ; it is my cause ; 'tis evearj man's 
cause, who is embarked on our bottom. Depend upon 

to keep mc, in'what I ouj;:ht to call my own couotiy, although I hap- 
pened to be dropped here, and waa a yev old before 1 left it/* S. 
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it, that I If ill never neglect any opportunity of showing 
that true esteem, that sincere affection, and honest (Hend- 
ship for jou, which filk the breast of yoiir fnithfiil ser 

yant, BOLINGBROKE.** 

But the light in which he considered Lord Holing- 
Inroke. will best appear from his own account of him, in 
a piece written in iJne year 1715, entitled, " An Inquiry 
into tiie Behaviour of the Queen's last Ministiy,*' &c. 
"^ It happens to very few men, in any age or countiy, to 
come into the world with so many advantages (^ nature 
and fortune, as the late secretary Boliogbroke : descend- 
ed from the best families in England, heir to a great 
patrimonial estate, of a sound constitution, and a most 
graceful, amiable person. But all these, had they been 
of equal value, were infinitely inferior in degree to the 
accomplishments of his mind, which was adorned with 
the choisest gifts that God hath yet thought fit to bestow 
on the children of men : a strong memory, a clear judg- 
ment, a "vast range of wit and fancy, a tliorough compre- 
hension, an invincible eloquence, with a most agreable elo- 
cution. He had well cultivated all these talenta by 
travel and study; the latter of which he seldom omitted* 
even in the midst of his pleasures, of which he had in- 
deed been too great aud crimhial a pursuer. For, al-. 
tliough he was persuaded to leave off intemperance in 
wine, which he did for some time to such a degree, that 
he seemed ratlior abstemious : yet he was said to allow 
himself other liberties, which can b}' no means be recon- 
ciled to religion or morals, whereof I have reason to be- 
lieve, he began to be sensible. But he was fond of mix- 
ing pleasure and business, and of being esteemed excel- 
lent at both : upon wliidi account he had a great respect 
for the charactciv of Alcibiadcs and Fetrouius, especially 
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the latter, vfham he would be gladly thought to resem- 
ble."* 

But an Alcibiades, or a Petronius, was not likely to 
be the bosom friend of a Swift, however he might ad- 
mke his talents, or delight in his society, as a companion. 
In his political character indeed Swift was very closely 
connected with him, as Lord Bolingbroke adopted all 
liis ideas, and strenuously supported the measures he [mx>- 
posed : and that tliey were not pursued, Swill lays the 
whole blame, in many places, on his friend Oxford, en- 
tirely acquitting Lord Bolingbroke of being in the wrong, 
in any of tlie ctifferences subsisting between them on that 
score. In his first letter to Lord Bolingbroke after the 
queen's death, dated August 7, 1714, he says, *^I will 
swear for no man's sincerity, much less that of a minister 
of state ; but thus much I have said, wherever it was 
proper, that your lordship's proposals were always the 
fairest in the world, and I faithfully delivered them as I 
was empowered ; and although I am no very skilful 
man at intrigue, yet I durst forfeit my head, that if the 
case were mine, I could eitfaier have agreed with youu 
or put you dans voire tortJ^ 

We have already seen in his pamphlet of ^Free 
Thoughts. &€y intended to be published before the death 
of the queen, that he throws the whole blame of the des- 



* The sp.me character is fpyeik of him, in a more compendious way, 
in hie Journal, Nov. 3, 1711. ** I think Mr. Secretary St John the, 
greatest ycMuig man 1 ever knew : wit, capacity, beauty, quickneai ol' 
apprehension, good learning, and an excellent taste \ the best orator 
in the house of commons, admirable conversation, good nature, and 
good maunen; gentirous, and a detpiser of money. His only ftiult 
is, talking to his friends in way of complaint of too great load of bo- 
siness, which looks a little like affectation ; and he endeavours too 
much to mix the fine gentleman, and the man of pleasure, with the 
man of basiness. What ifuik and sinceriijf he may Aove, / know 
mU^ S. 
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perate glate to nhich aflaira were brought at tliat time, 
oa tlie lord treasurer. 

After Lord Oxford, the persons among the great, irho 
seemed to have had the priucipal share of his affection, 
were Lord Peterborow, and the Duke of Ormoud, to 
which he had the amplest returns fii-om both. Of the 
great degree of mutual friendship which subsisted be* 
tween tlie former and him, among many other proofs, the 
following slioil absti-act from his Journal affords a strik- 
ing instance. 

Jan. 10, 1712-13. " At seven tliis evening, as we sat 
after dinner at lord treasurer's, a servant said, Lord Pe> 
terborow was at the door. Lord treasurer and Lord Bo- 
lingbroke went out to meet him, and brouglit him in. 
He was just returned from abroad, where he had been 
above a year. As soon as he saw me, he left the Duke 
of Ormoifd, and other lords, and ran and kissed me before 
he spoke to them; but chid me terribly for not writing 
to him, wldch I never did tills last time he was abroad^ 
not knowing whei*e he was; and he changed places so 
often, it was impossible a letter should ovortake him. I 
do love tlie hangdog dearly.'' 

The circumstance of Lord Peterborow 's breaking 
from the Duke of Ormond, and the other lords, to em- 
brace Swift first, sliowB the warmt,^ of his affection, which 
could make hun forget aU rules of decorum on the occa^ 
sion ; and Swift's Inmiely expression of '' lining ike 
hangdog dcark/,'^^ shows more clearly, than the choicest 
phrases could, tliat fondness in friendship, which nothiiy 
but the most intimate familiarity can excite.* 

As to the Duke of Ormond, he always speaks of him 
with that tenderness, which only the warmest affection 

* Hwirt, in a former part of bis Journal, Oct 18, 1711, bad Baid of 
Jjord Peterborow, " He baa abundance of excellent qualltiei ; and 
we love one another mightily.** S. 
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can inspire ; and it appears, that he was equally heloved 
bj tlie duke, and had more influence with him than any 
man living. Beside these, he tived in the greatest in- 
timacy \riLh ahnost all the distinguished men of rank at 
that time; among i»rhich number were, the Duke of Ha- 
milton, Lord Keeper Harcourt, Lord Pembroke, Lord 
Rirers, Lwd Bathurst, Lord Carteret, Lord Lansdown, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer (speaker) Sir William Wyndham, 
and many others. Nor were his friendships confined 
only to the great : all men of genius he looked upon, 
and treated as his brethren. Of this number were Ad- 
dison, Congre\-e, Arbuthnot, Prior, Pope, Gay, Pamell, 
Garth, Berkeley, and others of inferior note. To pro- 
mote whose interests, he chiefly used the influence he 
had with the great, to the utter n^lect of his own, and 
to raise whose character and reputation in the worid, 
he used all the means which his own liigh credit gave 
him. And he had still a sufficient stock ct amity for 
several in the more private walks of life, whom he se- 
lected as the companions of his disengaged hours, on ac- 
count of their good sense, integrity, and complaisance oi 
behaviour. Among the fiHremost of these, were, Lewisi 
Ford, Sir Andrew Fountaine, Dr. Freind, Colonel Dis- 
ney, Captidn Charlton, Domville, and many others : all 
men of excellent charaeten. Added to these, there was 
a considerable number in an- humbler sphere, whose sole 
patron he was, and for whom he made ample provision, 
merely on accounted their merit or distress, without be- 
ing influenced by ties of consanguinity, or partial re- 
commendations. 

fljs behaviour to these different classes, showed an 
uncommon greatness ct souL He studiously cultivated 
the acquaintance of all men ei genius, whom he treated 
with a brotherly afifeetioD; and never let them feel the 
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superiority mrhich his right of eldership gave Mm oyer 
them, but, on the conti-aiy, either endeaFoui'ed to raise 
them to his own height, or placed himself on a level 
with them. 

With 'his friends in private life, he was easy, familiar, 
indulgent, and kind. 

Such as were under his protection, nev^ felt the 
weight of dependence. There was no occasion for 
dancing attendance, or frequent importunities, he always 
had them in mind, and served them the instant it was in 
his power : nor did he expect any returns for his favours, 
though he was pleased when he saw marks of a grateful 
mind. 

But to all men of rank and station, he asserted that 
noble independence of spirit which becomes the firee- 
IxNm mind. He made no allowance for the casual su- 
periority, i^hich birth, or fortune, or human institutions 
had given them, but valued them in prop<»rtion only to 
that higher nobility of soul derived from God and na- 
ture. He had long beheld with indignation the mean 
condescensions and homage paid by men of genius, to 
scoundrels in power, and titled fools, and was determined 
to afford a striking example in himself of a contrary con- 
duct, by reclaiming the rights due to superiority of ta- 
lents over those of birth or fortune. In one of his Tat- 
tlers, he says, '^ If those who possess great endowments 
of the mind, would set a just value on themselves, they 
would think no man's acquaintance whatsoever a condes- 
cension, nor accept it from the greatest, upon unworthy 
or ignominious terms." But Swift was not content with 
this negative virtue, of not seeking their acquaintance 
upon improper terms, but resdved to dispute their right 
to tliat sui>eri(Hity over his brethren, which they had so 
long possessed, and put in his claim to receive that ho- 
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mage from them, whkh had always heen paid them by 
others. AccordiDgly he laid it down as a rule, that he 
never would solicit the acquaintance of any man, let his 
quality or station be what it would ; but that all who 
were desut>us of the honour of being ranked among the 
number of his friends, should make the first adyances to 
him. Of this we have a remarkable instance iu his 
Journal, May 19, 1711. " Mr. Secretary told me, the 
Duke of Buckhigham had been talking much to him 
about me, and desh*ed my acquaintance. I answered it 
could not be, for he liad not made sufficient advances. 
Then the Duke of Shrewsbury said he thought that 
duke was not used to make advances. I said I could 
not help that; for I always expected advances in pro- 
portion to men's quality, and mcnre from a duke than any 
other man. The duke replied, that he did not mean any 
thing of his quality, which was handsomely said enough, 
for he meant his pride," In another place, July 29, 
1711, he says, " I was at court and church to-day, as I 
was this day se'nnight; I generally am acquainted with 
about thirty in the drawing-room, and I am so proud I 
make all the lords come up to me.'' 

T^'or was this rule confined to the men only; he de- 
manded and received the same homage fix>m the vainer 
sex also, in order to render the empire of genius and ta- 
lents universaL In his Journal, Oct. 7, 1711, he has 
this passage. ^ I saw Lord Halifax at court, and we 
joined and talked, and the Dutchess of Shrewsbury came 
up and reproached me for not dining with her : I said, that 
was not BO soon done, for I expected more advances firom 
ladies, espedally datchesses : she promised to comply with 
any demands I pleased ; and I agreed to ^Une with her to- 
morrow, &C. Lady Oglethoip brought me and the Dutch- 
ess of Hamilton together to-day in the drawing-room, and 
I have given her some encouragement, but not much." In 
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a letter to tlie Dutchess of Q,ueen8benr7, many yean a^ 
ter, he says, ^ I am glad you know your duty ; for it has 
been a known and established rule above twenty yean 
in England, that the first advances have been constantly 
made me by all ladies, who agpu*ed to my acquaintance, 
and the greater their quality^ the greater were tlieir ad- 
vances." Nor was it for himself only that he demand- 
ed this privilege, but, as far as lay iu his power, would 
have it extended to all his brethren. When Lord Ox- 
ford had desu-ed Swift to introduce Dr. Parnell to him, 
he refused to do it, upcm this principle, that a man of ge- 
nius was a character superior to that of a lord in high sta- 
tion, and therefore obliged my lord to introduce himself: 
which he did in the most courteous manner. On which 
occasion Swift in his Journal boastingly says, '' I value 
myself upon making the mimstiy desire to be acquainted 
with Parnell, and not Parnell with tlie ministry." Hk 
contemporaiy authors all received the benefit of this, 
and by following his example, in placing a proper vahie 
en themselves, were treated with more respect than ever 
fell to the shai'e of their predecesscnrs, or those who have 
since succeeded tliem. Pope acknowledges his obligar 
tion to him on this score, where he says, ^ The top plea- 
sure of my life is-one I learned from you, both how to 
gain, and how to use the fireedom of friendship with men 
much my superiors." 

Nothmg but the extraordinary talents of Swifl, and 
uncommon degree of merit in a variety of ways, could 
possibly have made tlie great ones of the world descend 
so far from their pride, as to admit this new claim, and 
pay him that homage which they had always considered 
as due only to themselves. And indeed he seems to have 
been looked up to by all the world, as one of a superior 
race of beings, or, like the phenlx, as one who formed a 
class in tlie individual, standing alone,' without a rival or 
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competitor.* And tfiou^ encompasBed by a ckuler of 
the Inrightest genfaises that this island ever produced at 
any given era, yet he stood distiiigaished in a circle, and 
88 the acknowledged nHinarch of wit received tbe vo- 
luntary homage of hia peers. And indeed among all that 
class of eminent writerS) generally not the most bumble 
of the human race, there was not one found vain enough 
to dispute his title, and all on different occasions Lave 
borne testimony to the superiority of his genius. Of 
which m^ny instances may be produced, both in their 
works, and in the coivse of letters which passed between 
them. « 

Having raiied himself to this high rank among men, 
merely \yy his personal merit, he took care to guard it 
with the same jealous attention, that a monarch shows to 
the preser^'ation of his prerogative. The least slight 
shown him. or any unbeeondng treatment of him, was not 
to be pardoned without a due submission from the per- 
son so offending. We have already seen that he refused 
to be reconciled to his firiend Lord Oicford, upon a quar- 
rel of that nature, in which he considered as an inauh, 
what was intended bv the other as a favour, and threat- 
ened to cast inm off^ if he did not make a proper apo- 
logy. 

* A l^or from Thonrat Hnrlejr, f;«|. to Svift, begins tlioft 
"* Voiir letter gave me a great deal of pleawre: I do not mean only 
th<^ sitifffartion one miirt alir^jr find in hearini^ from ro good a 
r-iend» who ha« di«tineni*h«>d bimBeVin the world, anijnrmed m new 
character, wkick iwMy is twtn emugk fo prdemi t» tmitele; kui. 
ic— " 

And tli«» E-irl of Stafford, ome of the proudest men of the age, ad- 
(1rp«^e« him in thi« manner: 

" 9ir->-To hnnonr, ami ttteem^ and admire yon, n fmerai to al! 
th4t kn^w or have heard of you ; hut to be pieaned with your com- 
mand", and g'ad and (diligent to obey them, i« peciiliv to your tnie 
fri ^nd« : pf whirh nmiiber I am wrr derimnn f o he reekoned. *• ^ . 
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He broke off with Ladj Giflfaiti, one of his oldest ac- 
quaintances in life, on a similar account, and declared he 
would never see her again, unless she asked his pardon. 
In his Journal of March 27, 1711, he gives the follow- 
ing accoimt of his resentment to Lord Lansdown : ^ So- 
ciety day, you know. We were never merrier, nor bet- 
ter company, and did not part till after eleven. I did 
not summon Lord Lansdown : he and I are fallen out 
There was something in an Examiner a fortnight ago» 
that he tliought reflected on the abuses in his office; (be 
is secretary at war) and he writ to the secretary, that he 
heard I had inserted that paragraph. This I resented 
Inghly, that he should complain of me, before he spoke 
to me. I sent him a peppering letter, and would not 
summon him by a note, as I did the rest ; nor fofr mU 
have any thing to say to Mm, till he begs my pardanJ^ 
jNT ay, even with regard to his dear friend Addison, mere- 
ly on acGOTint of his showing some suspicion of liim, in 
a conversation relative to Steele, his conduct was the 
same ; as may be seen in the following passage of Us 
Journal : " I went to the coffee-house, where I behaved 
myself coldly enough to Mr. Addison, and so came home 
to scribble. We dine together to-morrow and next day, 
by invitation ; but I shall not alter my behaviour to him, 
till he hes^s my pardon^ or else we shall grow bare ao- 
qnaMitance."' 

I find an unwillingness to part with Swill at this pe- 
riod of his life, without showing him in all the various 
lights in which he tlien appeared. It is from his meri- 
dian height, that we are to judge of the splendour and 
powerful influence of the sun ; not from his feeble setting 
ray, obsciured by mists, or intercepted by clouds. Yet it 
is in this last state only, he has hitherto been represented 
fo the world, in the several memoirs published of him, by 
those who never saw him but in his decline, and therefore 
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have givcD a very unfair representation of the man. To 
judge of his real character, we must have recourse to 
the testimony of such of his contemporaries, as knew 
him in his most perfect state. Frcnn the accounts given 
by the former, the world in general have been taught to 
consider him in the Kght of a severe, morose, intractable 
man, abounding in spleen and ill nature. And in this 
opinion they were confirmed by the severity of his satire 
in many of his writings. But how will they be surprised 
to find, that by those who best knew him at the era I 
have been speaking of, he was as much celebrated for his 
good nature as his wit Of which, among a number of 
others, I shall produce a few instances. 

Mr. Addison, in one of his letters, has the following 
passage : ^' I know you have so much zeal and pleasure, 
in doing kind offices for those you wish weU to, that I 
hope you represent the hardship of the case, in the 
strongest colours that it can possibly bear. However, 
€Ls I always honoured you for yowr good nature^ which 
is a very odd quality to celebrate in a man, who has 
talents so much more shining in the eyes of the wwld, I 
should be glad if I could any way concur nith you in 
putting, a stop to what you say is now in agitation." And 
in anotlier place, ^ I am sure a zealous fiiendly behavioiu* 
distinguishes you as much, as your many more shining 
talents ; and as I have received particular instances of it, 
you must have a very bad opinion of me, if you do not 
think I heartily love and respect you." 

Lady Betty Germain, daughter of Lord Berkeley, 
who knew him thoroughly from her earliest days, sa3rB to 
him in a very frank letter, wherein she attacks him with 
a good deal of spirit on Lady Suffolk's account : ^ It is 
you ought to be angiy, and never foi^vc her becauae 
you have been so much in the wrong, as to condemn her 
without show of justice ; and I wish with all my heart, as 

L 2 
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a judgment upon you, that you liad seen liei* as I did, 
when the news of your friend's death"^ came ; for thou^! 
you are a proud person, yet give you devil your due, 
you are a suicere, good natured honest one." But thiB 
quality of his was discoverable only on a nearer acquaint- 
ance ; for on tliis, as on all other occasions, he was at 
more pains to conceal his virtues, than others are to dis- 
play them ; and to effect this, often put on the appearance 
of qualities directly contraiy to those he possessed. 

One of his intimatesf imtes thus to him : '^ Ton have 
an unlucky quality, which exposes you to the forward- 
ness of those that love you, I mean good nature. From 
which, though I did not always suspect you guilty ^ ii^ 
I now promise myself an easy pardon,^"* 

Nor was Mb good nature merely of the common kind \ 
he had a tendciiiess of heart which made liim feel with 
unusual sensibility the sufferings, misfortunes, or loss of 
friends, and sympathize with them in their aflSictions. Nor 
were these feelings afterward diminished or blunted by 
years, till the faculties of his mind were impaired, and in 
a great degree they outlived even tliose ; as may be seen 
in many instances during his latter correspondence, upon 
the death of any of his old friends. 

In what agonies of mind does he give to Stella a dis- 
tracted account of the stablnng Mr. Harley by Guiscard ! 
March 1, 1711. ""O Dear MD. my heart is ahnost 
broken. You will hear the thing before this comes to 
you ; I writ a full account of it this night ^to the arch- 
bishop of Dublin. I was in a sorry way to write, but 
thou^t it might be proper to send a true account of the 
fact, for you will hear a thousand lying circumstances. 
'Tis of Mr. Hariey's being stabbed thb ailemoon at 
three oVlock at a committee of the coiuidL I am in 

* Mr. Gay ;*on whole account Swift had accu8(>d Lac^ Stifiblk. S. 
f Cliivt'rtOD Charlton, captain of tlic jeomen of the guardt. 8. 
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! mortal pain for hiin. That desperate French villain. 
Marquis de Ginscard, stabbed Mr. Harley. Fray par- 
don mj distraction, I now think of all his kindness to 
me. The poor creature now lies stabbed in Ms bed, hy 
a desperate French popish villain. Good night, and 
God preserve you both, and pity me. I want it" 

His behaviour to the Dutchess of Hamihoo, on the 
unfortunate death of the duke, killed in a duel by Lord 
Mohun, affords a striking instance of a warm feeling 
heart. He flew to her the instant the news reached him, 
to administer every assistance and consolation in his 
power. Of which take the following accoiwt in his 
Journal, Nov. 15, 1712. "They have removed the 
poor dutchess to a lodging in the neighbourhood, whore 
I have been with her two hours, and am just come away. 
I never saw so melancholy a scene. She has moved my 
very soul. 1 6th. I thought to have finished this yes- 
terday, but was too much disturbedL I sent a letter ear- 
ly this morning to Lady Masham, to beg her to write 
some c<»nforting words to the poor diitchess. She has 
promised me to get the queen to write to the dutchess 
kindly on this occasion ; and tonnorrow I will beg lord 
treasurer to visit and comfort her. I have been with her 
two hours again, and find her worse. Her violences not 
so frequent, but her melancholy more fimnal and settled. 
Lady Orkney, her sister-in-law, is come to town on the 
occasion, and has been- to see her, and behaved herself with 
great humanity. They have been always very ill toge- 
ther, and the poor dutdiessoould not have patience when 
people told her I went often to Lady Orimey^s. But I 
am resolved to make them fiiends; for the dutchess is now 
no more the object of envy, and must learn humility from 
the severest master, agUctun.^'* Here we see that not 
content with what friendly offices he could do in his own 

person, he immediately applies to higher powers, even to 

I. 3 
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royalty itself, to adminigter richer cordials to raise her 
sinking soul, and pour a more sovereign balm on her af- 
flicted spirit And at the same time forms a plan for hei" 
future ease and comfort, by endeavouring to make up a 
family breach. 

The accounts he gives of the illness and death of poor 

Harrison, for whom he had made so noble a proviaion»^ 

are manifestly the eflusions of a tender heart Feb. 12, 

1712. '' I found a letter on my table last night, to tell 

me that poor little Harrison, the queen's secretary that 

came lately from Utrecht with the Barrier treaty, was ill, 

and desired to see me at night ; but it was late, and I 

could not go till to day. I went in the morning, and 

found him mighty ill, and got thirty guineas for him from 

Lord Bolingbroke, and an order for one hundred pounds 

from the treasury to be paid him to*monx>w ; and I have 

got him removed to Knightsbridge for air. 

^' 13th. I sent to see how he did, and he is extreme- 
ly ill; andl am very much afflicted for him, as he ismy 
own creature in a very honourable post, and very worthy 
of it His mother and sister attend him, and he wants 
nothing. 

'^ 14tli. I took Pamell this moiiiing, and we walked 
tosee poor Harrison. I had the hundred pounds in my 
pocket ItMParneUInMs ii^Mdtoknockatihedoor; 
my mmdmisgave me. I did knock, and hk man in tears 
told me his master was dead an hour before. Think what 
grief this is to me t I could not dine with knd treaaurer» 
nor any where else, but got a bit of meat toward the 
evening. No loss ever grieved me so much; poor crea* 
ture ! Pray God Almighty blen you. Adieu. I send 



* Tliat of qneai^ Kcretaiy at the Hagoe, a poit which JjotA B^ 
iiRgbrokc afterward beitowed oo his own brother. S. 
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tlik away to night, and I am smry it must go while I am 
in so muGhgrief.'"^ 

Indeed, during that iiholc period, lus breast seems to 
have contained a perpetual spring of- the purest benevo- 
lence, always flowing and always full : and the chief de- 
light of his life arose from doing acts of humanity, charity, 
generosity, and friendship. Not content with what he 
could perform in that way himself, his utmost endeavours 
were used to diffuse the same spirit of benevolence into 
all with whom he was connected. He was the life and 
spul of that famous society of sixteen, consisting of some 
of the first men of the age, in point of talents, rank, and 
virtue. To tie them closer to each other, he made them 
adopt the endearing name of brothers ; and to ^nread 
the circle still wider, the ladies of the several members, 
called sistersy and even their children were nepheivs and 
nieces. Happy were the envied few who stood in this 
adopted relationship to Swift, and they never failed af- 
terward boastingly to use that title ; as may be seen in 
several of their letters. Great was the canvassing to be 
admitted into that number ; and the Duke of Ormond 
looked upon it as a high honour that he was elected a 
member without any application on his part - '^ The end 
of our club," says Swift, " is to advance conversation and 
friendship, and to reward deserving persons with our in- 
terest aiK) reconmiendation. We take in none but men 



* Lord BoUngbralcebeftnstroBC teitiiiioiiyto this quaJitx ia Swift, 
in bis letter of March 17, 1719: '*! have not these several Tears 
tasted so sensible a pleasure, as yoar letters of the 10tfa of January 
and 16th of Febmarr gave me ; and I know enough of the f tnrf s m s ii 
qf jfncrAeorC, to be assured, tbatthe letter I am writmg wiU iffodnce 
much the same eiect on you. I feel my own pleasure, and I feel 
yours. The truest reflection, and at the same time the bitterest 
satire, which can be made on the present age, is this, that to think at 
you think, wiU make a man pa* for romantic. Sincerity, constancy^ 
imdertuu^ are rarely to be found." S. 
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of wit, or men of interest ; and if we §36 tm bb we begin, 
no oilier club of the town will be worth talking dl" To 
keep them steadj to tliese points, and to prevent their 
degenerating into political meetings, Swift earlj opposed 
the admission of lord treasurer and lord keeper, who had 
been proposed, and tlie^ were accordingly excluded ; but 
their son? were'received in their room. There are se- 
veral instances mentioned of contributions raised by them 
to relieve indigent merit, which were distributed by 
Swift."* 

He had so far endeavoiu*ed to dilTuse this spirit of bp- 
nevolcuce among all his connexions, that Lord Peterbo- 
row rallies him upon it thus in one of his letters. ^ Ton 
were returning me to ages past for some expressions in mj 
letter. I find matter in yours to send you as 'far back as 
the golden age. How came you to frame a system, in 
tlie times we live in, to govern tlie world by love ?" 

He did not show at tliat time any of that acriraooy, 
which he contracted afterward from disappointment, ill- 
ncsB, and a tliousand vexations multiplying on 1dm, and 
increasing with his years. On tlie contary, he seems by 

* Of this, among many others, take the following instances, Journal, 
Feb. 12, 1712. '* I dined to day with our society, the greatest dinner 
I have ever seen. It was at Jack Hill's, tlie governor of Dunkirk. 
I gave~ an account of sixty guineas I had collected, and am to give 
them away to two authors to-morrow. And lord treasure has pro- 
mised me one hundred pounds to reward some others.'* 13th. '* I 
was to see a poor poet, one Mr. Diaper, in a nasty garret, very sick. 
I gave him twenty guineas from Lord Bolii^broke, and dfspoMd the 
other sixty to two other authors."— In that of March 30, ** I wu 
naming some time ago, to a certain person, another certain person, 
that was very deserving, and poor, and sickly ; and the other, that 
first certain person, gave me one luindred poondi to give the other. 
The person who is to have it, never saw the giver, nor expects one 
fartliing, nor has the least knowledge or imagination of it ; so I be- 
lieve it will be a very agreeable sorprise; for I think it a handsome 
present enough. I paid the lOOf . this evening, and it was m great rar- 
prisc to tlie receiver." S. 
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ills Journal andleUen to have had an uncominon flofw of 
spirits, and a che^fulness of temper not emlj affected. 
Accordingly his company was eagerly sought after by all 
\rho could get access to him ; and his conversatioD was 
the delight not only of tliose who had a relish for wit 
and liuniour, but of those who took pleasure in the un- 
restrained social hour of good humour and mirth. So tliat 
he seems to hare had every requisite that could excite at 
once the admiration and love of Ins friends. And indeed 
no man ever possessed both in a more eminent degjree^ 
and that from a large group of characters, distinguished 
for their rank, talents, and wwth ; such as are hardly to be 
paralleled, as co-existent at the same period, eitlier in tlie 
history of our own country, or perhaps in tliat of any 
oUier. It must be allowed that Swift was veiyjbrtunate 
to have lived at such a juncture, and that he was judi- 
cious in his choice ; but surely it is a proof of his extra- 
ordinary merit, that they were all united in the same sen- 
timents toward him, however they differed among each 
other ; and that their attachment to him continued invaria^ 
bly the same ever after, not seeming to have suffered any 
diminution either from absence, lengtli of time, or loss (d 
power. It is fnmi tlie accounts of those who knew him 
intimately at that period, that we are to form an idea of 
his real character, not firom the reports or surmises of 
others, or such as only saw him in his decline, when little 
of his former self remained ; there have already been 
many quotations given for that purpose. To close his 
character, I shall only add two nHure, from two of his most 
intimate friends; one from Dr. Arbuthnot, a man as re- 
tnarkaUe for the goodness of his heart, as his fine talents; 
the other from Pope. The first is part of a letter written 
soon after the queen^s deatli. " Dear friend, the last sen- 
tence of your letter quite kills me. Never repeat that 
melanch<^ tender word, that you will endeavour to for- 
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get me. I am sure I never can forget you till I meet mth 
(what is impossible) another, whose conversation I can 
delight so much in, as Dr. Swift's, and yet that is the 
smallest thing I ought to value you for. That hearty 
sincere friendship, that plain and open ingenuity in all 
your commerce, is what I am sure I can never find in 
another man. I shall want often a faithful monitor, 
one that would vindicate me behind my back, and tell 
me my faults to my face. God knows I write this with 
tears in my eyes." 

The other is in a letter from Pope to Lord Orrery, 
where, speaking of Swift, he says, " My sincere love fiir 
this valuable, indeed incomparable man, will accompany 
him throu^i life, and piu'sue his memory, were I to live a 
hundred lives, as many as liis works will live ; which are 
absolutely original, unequalled, unexampled. His hu- 
manity, his charity, his condescension, his candour, are 
equal to his wit^ and require as good and true a taste to 
be equally valued." 

But Pope wrote this to a man who had no such true 
taste. To one, who in all his remarks on Swift's life, has 
endeavoured to depreciate the memory of that great man, 
and place his actions in the worst light. Not content 
with attacking his private character, and often with the 
malice of an lago (so much worse indeed as being utter- 
ly unprovoked) turning his very virtue into pitchy he hag 
endeavoured to reduce his political one to the lowest 
line ; as may be seen in the following passage. '^ He 
was elated with the appearance of enjoying ministerial 
confidence. He enjoyed the shadow, the substance was 
kept from him. He was employed, not trusted ; and at 
the same time that he imagined himself a subtle diver, 
who dexterously shot down into tlie profoundest regions 
of politics, he was suffered only to sound the shallows 
nearest the shore, and was scarce admitted to descend be* 
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low the froth at the top. Perhaps the deeper bottoms 
vere too muddy for his inspecticm.'^ I dare say his lord- 
ship, when he had finished this paragraph, looked it over 
with great self-complacency, and admired it as a beauti- 
ful and well turned period. But unfortunately there wa» 
not one s} liable of truth in it, of which there have been 
ali-eady sufEcient proofs given. Yet as this opinion, even 
upon so weak an authority, has, from the general spirii of 
envy, been adopted by numbers; and as some of the 
noblest points of Swift's character, depend upon the con- 
dderation of the high i*ank which he then held in the 
political state, I shall here adduce farther proofs of his 
great importance, and show, that though he was without 
oflice or rank, he was the man the most trusted, and the 
roost employed in all political and state affairs, of any of 
that time. 

We have ah-eady seen with what rapidity and eager- 
ness, contrary to his usual procrastinating and reserved 
disposition, Harley rushed into his acquaintance, and 
besought his friendship. That soon after their first con- 
versing together, he told St. Jdhn he could keep nothing 
from him. Swift had so much the way of getting into 
bim.t That after a closer intimacy, though the most 
reserved man alive, and the least apt to despond, he 
confessed,, that uttering his mind to Swift, gave him 
ease4 And that he continued ever after to repose this 
trust in him, may be seen in a letter fix>m Lewis in the 
year 1713, supposed by the world to be the most confi- 
dential man with Lord Oxford, where he says, ** His 
mind has been communicated more freely to you than to 
any other." In two months after their first acquaJnt- 
ance, he waB admitted of the Saturday's private party, 

* Lord Orrery^s Remarks on the Life and Writinp of Swift. 8. 
f See Journal, Nov. 11, 1710. S. 
t Journal, March 4, 1710-11. S. 
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or minister's cabinet council, consLsting of the Lord 
Keeper Harcourt, the Earl Rivers, the Earl of Peter- 
borow, and Mr. Secretar7St. John; where, after dinner, 
tliej used to discour^ and settle matters of great im- 
portance, and Swift was always one of the number.* 
It has been shown that he stood in an equal degree of 
confidence with Lord Bolingbroke : and no man liTii^ 
no not of the ministry, stood so high in the opinion of 
Lady Masham^ the second greatest favourite of the 
queeri, and latterly the first ; of which the most unequi- 
vocal proofs have been produced, in her shedding tears 
openly, upon the talk of sending him to Ireland, and 
her last earnest letter to him before the queen's death. 
All the great ofilccrs of state, connected with the minis- 
try, followed their example in paying him homage. 
Lord Keeper Harcourt told a placeman of inferior rank, 
who had treated Swift with some iocivility, ^' to take care 
of what he did, fw the doctor was not only the favourite 
of all the ministry, but their governor alsa" We have 
seen that Lord Rivers told the printers, for whom Swift 
had demanded several places in his department, of consi- 
derable value, ^ that tlie doctor commanded, and he must 
obey.'* We find too, tliat when any €it the midstry 
themselves had a favoiv to askof .Lmrd Oxford, it was 
through him they made their application.t It was the 
same too witli regard to the foreign min]ster84 In what 

* Memoirs reUting to theChan^'^, &c. and Journal /MMtm. S. 

f Jonrnal, Jan. 8, 1713-13. •* I tell 70a a goodthinfr; there is not 
one of the miai!4r7, biit what will employ me as graTvIy to speak 
for them to lord treasurer, as if I were their hrotlier, or his, and 
I do it as gra%'el7, though I know they do it only because they 
will not make themselves uneasy, or had rather I should be denied 
than they." 8. * 

t M irch 5, 1712-13. " 1 was at court to day, and the foreign 
ministers have got a tnck of employing me to speak for them to 
lord trf^aourer, and Lord Bolia^broke, which I do when the case i*- 
r«»a>onable." S. 
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li^ht he stood with the Spanish ambassftdor, may be seen 
from the following extract from his Journal, Dec. 21, 
1712: ^ This day se^miight, after I had been talking at 
court with Sir William Wyndham, the Spanibh ambassa- 
dor came to him, and said he heard that was Doctor 
Swift, and desired him to tell me, that his master, and 
the king of France, and the queen, were obliged to me 
more than to any man in Europe. So we bowed, and 
shook hands, &c. I took it very well of him." 

All state writings, the queen's speeches, addrespes upon 
them, &c. were either entirely drawn up by him, or sub- 
mitted to his correction. He had a considerable share in 
the famous representation of tlie speaker's. Sir Thomas 
Ilanmer, which made sucTi a noise at that time, and was 
considered as the finest that ever was penned. In short, 
there was not a move made of any kind with relation 
either to public aiTairs, or party matters, in which he was 
not consulted, and the greatest share of labour in the ex- 
ecutive part was thrown upon his shoulders. In all this 
plenitude of power, he was so far from being elated nilk 
the appearoMce cf enjo^g ministerial confidence^ that he 
used his best endeavours to conceal it from the world in 
general, though it could not be a secret to those of his 
own party. With this view he absented himself from 
lord treasurer's levees, having never appeared there but 
twice during their whole acquaintance. And at court 
he always avoided him whenever he made toward him, 
nor would ever be seen speaking to him tliere.^ But it 
was impossible long to conceal tliat superior degree of 

* Jan. 15, 1712-13. ** I wag at court to day, and as lord treasurer 
came toward me I avoided him, and he himted me thrice ahout the 
room. I afiect never to take notice of him at church or court fie 
knows it, for I have told him so, and to night at liord Masham^s he 
gave an account of it to the company; but my reasons arc, that 
people seeing me speak to him, causes a great deal of teasing.*^ S. 
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favour in which he stood with tlie minister. His wri- 
tings, in the cause he espoused, had rendered him too con- 
spicuous, and the adverse party were too much galled 
by them not to make them watcliful of all his motimis. 
He was accordingly considered by the leaders of the op- 
posite party, as the first mover in all the ministerial mea- 
sures ; and many virulent speeches were made agsdnst him 
by name, both in the house of lords and commons, as one 
who was in the secret of all ciffairs^ and without whose ad- 
vice or primtt/ nothing was done, or employment disposed 
qf.^ O Lord Orrery ! how little did you know of the 
true state of affah-s at th?it time, when you wrote that 
false envious paragraph ! and how utterly unacquainted 
must you have been with the real character of the man, 
whose memoirs you undertook to write, when you could 
suppose him so mean spirited as to be the mere tool of a 
ministry ; and so blinded by vanity (a fault of which he 
had not one particle in his composition, for, as he himself 
has often observed, he was too proud to be vain) as not 
to discover whether he was only employ ed, not trusted! 
Nor was his influence confined to England only ; he 
was the chief person consulted in the affairs of Ireland, 
particularly during the Duke of Ormond's administration, 
and few preferments passed, especially in the church, 
without his approbation. Of this there arc many proofs 
to be found in his coiTespondence with the Archbishop of 
Dublin, Primate Lindsay, Lord Chancellor Pliipps, and 
his own Joumal.f 

* See Swift's M emoira relating to the Change, &c. S. 

f See his letter to the archbishop, September 31, 1713. His jour- 
nal, Feb. 1, 1712-13. 

Lord Primate Lindfiay writeF thus to him, in his letter of Jan. 5i 
1713-14. **Tliere is a gentleman, whom I believe you must have 
heard of, Dr. Andrew Hamilton, archdeaeon of Raphoe, a man of 
good learning and abilities, and one of great interest in that country, 
whom I could wi<<h you would move for to succeed me in Raphoe, as 
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HAviog DOW, past all coDtroTef8]r, established the la^ 
decree of power and influence which he then enjoyed, 
beyond any that perhaps ever fell to the lot of a private 
person, must not the disinterested spirit of SwiA strike us 
with astonishment, when we reflect that he made no other 
use of these great advantages, but to promote the public 
cause in which he was engaged, or to make ample pro- 
vision for persons of merit, while he was utterly negligent 
with regard to his own fortune ? It must be obWous to 
every one, who considers the light in which he stood, 
that had he been a man of intrigue, or could he have 
made his principles bend to the reigning policy of the 
court ; had he not inciurred the queen*s dLspIeisure, by 
endeavouring to coimteract her adopted system of go- 
vernment, and treating her bosom favoiu-ite with a seve- 
rity never to be foigiven; nay, had he only followed the 
lead of the minister, by acquiescing in measures which 
he fouod it vain to oppose; it must be allowed, I say, 
considering the immensity of his talents, the close con- 
nexion he stood in wiih all the lead&]g men, the great 
importance he was of to their cause, and the almost sis- 
terly afiection shown him by Lady Matiiam, that he 
might have aspired to tlie hi^^iest dignities in the cfaurcl^ 
or even, if his bent lay that way, in the state. For in 
those days the gown was not considered as a disqualifica- 
tion to ministerial offices, as we find the bishop of Bris- 
tol was made lord privy seal, and ambassador plenipo- 
tentiary. But as it was a maxim with Swift, that while 
the queen pursued her trimming pUn, the interests of the 

one tbmtisnKMilik^ todogood inthatputof tliecouiitr7,or anj 
man I know. 

*' And now be pleased to accept my thanks for the great Mrvkef 
you have done me, end «s 9M1 kave tmUrikuied muck to my ttivsnEt- 
mcxt, lot mmtdeiire you, upon occatkn, to^vemeyourtetber af- 
sl^taoce for the tenrice of the church.'* S. 
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church and state were on a sandy foundation, and that 
there could be no solid establishment for them, till the 
whigs were all turned out of tlieir employ ments^ and a 
total end put to their power; he determined not only 
never to fall in with tlie queen's measures, but on the 
contiliry openly to oppose them. Though at the same 
time he must have been conscious that this was tlie most 
certain way to bar his own preferment 

Tlie only employment that Swift ever asked fw during 
all that time, was that of historiographer; and his reasons 
for desii'ing it are thus set forth, in his memorial to the 
queen, April 1, 1714. 

'^ The change of ministry about four years ago, the fidl 
of the Duke of Marlborough, and tlie proceedings since, 
in relation to the peace and treaties, are all capable <rf 
l^eiiig very maliciously represented to posterity, if they 
should fall under the pen of some writer of the opposite 
party, as they probably may. 

'^ Upon these reasons it h necessary, for the honour of 
the queen, and in justice to her servants, that some able 
hand should be immediately employed, to write the his- 
tory of her majesty's reign, that the truth of tlmigB may 
be transmitted to future ages, and bear down the false- 
hood of malicious pens. 

^ The Dean of St. Patrick's is ready to undertake this 
work, humbly desiring her majesty will please to appoint 
him her historiographer ; not from any view of the profit 
(which is so inconsiderable, that it will hardly serve to 
pay the expense of searching offices) but from an earnest 
desire to s^rve liis queen and country ; for w' ich tliat 
employment will qualify him, by an opportunity of ac- 
cess to those places, where papers and records aie kept» 
wliich will be necessaiy to any who undertake such 
a history." 
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We see upon vhat ditanterested priuciples Swift de- 
sired this office; and he seems to ha^Y been higfalj pro- 
voked at his not obtaimn^ it, la} iiig the blame veiy un- 
justly on Lord Bolingbroke, as may be seen in his letter 
to Miss Vanhomri^h, Au<|iist 1, 1714. ** I am mit of 
your opinion about Lord BoKngbroke, perhaps he mi^^ 
get the staflT, but I cannot rely on his love to sic. 
He knew I had a mind to be historiograj^er, though I 
valued it not but for the puMic service ; yet it is gone to 
a w ortlilesB rogue, that nobody knows." But it appean 
fi'om a letter of Br. Arbuthnot*a, July 17, 1714, that 
Lord Bollngbroke was most liearty in his cause ; where 
he says, ^ I gave your letter, with tiie inclosed memorial, 
caraliirtmeni to Lord Bolingi)roke. He read it, and 
seemed concerned at some part of it, expressing himself 
tlius : ** That it would be among the eternal scandals of 
the government, to suifer a man of your character, that 
had so well deserved of them, to have tlie least uneasj 
thoughts about those matters.*^ But the tiuth is, that it 
was out of my lord^s power to have served him in this 
pmnt, as the memorial was not put into hb hands tin a 
fortnight after the place had been disposed of.* So that 
it is (MTobable it never was presented to the queen. And 
his friend Ford, to whom he had also communicated Mb 
suspicions of Bolingbroke, vindicates him from the 
charge, in a letter written five days after the queen^s 
death, where he says, '^ I really believe Lord Boling- 
bfoke was very sincere in the profcsfiious he made of 
you, and he could have done any thinig. No minister 
was ever in that height of favour, and Laify- Masham 

• la a letter CromCbarlef Ford, Esq. to Dr. SwiO, July 2», 1714, U 
the following paHage : * I thought yoo hail heard the historh)grai'her*i 
place had been dispoKd of this fortnight. I know no more of hia 
who hM it, than that his name it Maddocl".* ?. 
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was at least iu as much credit, as she had been iu any 
time of her life. But these are melancholy reflections/' 

There is a passage in a letter from S\iift to Pope, 
Jan. 10, 1721, relative to this oilice, wliich at first view 
seems to contradict what he himself had said about it, 
as related above. ^^ I had uideed written some memo- 
rials of the four last years of die queen's reign with some 
other informations, which I received, as necessary mate- 
rials to qualify me for doing something iu an employ- 
ment then dcsigued for me ; but, as it was at the disposal 
of a pei-son who had not the smallest sliai-e of steadiness 
or sincerity, I disdained t o accept it J** But this apparent 
contradiction may easily be thus solved. Swift scorned 
to accept the employment as a favoui', from tlie officer 
in whose department it was, for the reason he assigns, 
and would receive it only from her majesty's own ap- 
pointment, to whom he thercfoi-e pei-sonally applied by 
memorial.* 

I shall take leave of this period of Swift's Ufe, by ob- 
serving that he was tlirown uito tlie world at a most for- 
tunate era to gratify the nding passions of his heart 
The chief pleasures of his life seem to have arisen from 
friendship contracted with men of wortli and talents, and 
the society of persons of wit and genius ; and never was 
there an era ui wliich he could be so amply indulged with 

*The circnnutftnce of the disposal of this po«t from Swifl, hat af- 
forded Lord Orrery an opportunity of exposing his ignorance, and 
invidious disnoftilion to lower Swiffs consequence to :Iie utmosL He 
says, "He (Swifl) knew how nseAil he was to administration in 
general ; and in one of his letters he mentions, that the phce of his- 
toriof^pher was intended for him, but I am a|it to suspect that he 
flattered himself too highly.** Surely his lordship must have been 
cither so ill informed, as to suppose this post to be a very considera- 
ble one, or that Swift was without any degree of credit. He flatter- 
ed hinue{f too htghlif. Good Heaven ! that such a man as Swift 
should be accused of flattering himself too highly, in expecting an 
employment, attended witli much trouble, and without any degree 
oi1h»T (if honour or profit ! S. 
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regard to both. I know there are mmibers who laugh at 
thoee who speak with adnuratioD of past thnes, and la- 
ment the d^eneracy of the present, as idle dedaimers, 
laudatores tempmris aed s with which the world has con- 
stantly been furnished in all nations, from age to age ; 
but that in reality all times have been much alike. In 
order that a fair comparison may be made between the 
period I have been speaking of^ and that which followed, 
to the present time, I shall here set down a list of the ez- 
trafflrdinary men who then flourished together. 

LIST OF LITBRART CHARACTERS. 



Temple, 

Dryden, 

Swift, 

Addison, 

Pope, 

Arbuthnot, 

Otway, 

Rowe, 



Prior, 

Coogrere, 

Gay, 

Garth, 

Steele, 

Newton, 

liocke, 

Boyle, 



Wydicrly, 

Yanbrugh, 

Southern, 

Young, 

Pamefl 

Berkeley, 

Atterbuiy, 

Tillotson, <&€. 



OF MBM IN HIGH RANK. 



Duke of Marlbotou^ 
iMtA Peterfoorow, 
Lord Oxford, 
Lord Bolingbroke, 
Lord Bathuist, 
Lord Carteret, 



Lord Anglesea, 
Earl of Dorset, 
Lord Roeconunoii, 
Lord Hafifex, 
Sir William Wyndham, 
Sk TIkmimis Hanmer. 



Duke of Argyll, 

Beside many others that mi^ be m^tioDed, of no 
smaU note. When they who are advocates for theabofve 
opinion, shaD attonpt to draw out a list of names in the 
present times, to be put in competition with these, they 
wiU soon be obliged to coafess and retract their error. 



vol*. I. 
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SECTION V. 

From Ids return to Ireland to his DeaUi. 

Immediately after the decease of the queen, 
Swift retiu-ned to Ireland, wliere he found things in the 
highest ferment : the whigs aU in triumph, threatening 
vengeance on the whole body of the desponding tones, as 
soon as power should come into their hands. However 
violent the proceedings of the whigs in England might 
afterward be, their animosity against the opposite party 
was moderate, in comparison with the hatred which their 
brethren of Ireland bore to the tories. All the stories 
fabricated in England by the whigs, of an intention to 
bring in the pretender by the late ministry, and which 
were only calculated for the more violent of their p rty, 
and the vulgar, were universally and implicitly believed 
in Ireland. The dreadful and detested days of James II. 
of w hich there were still so many living witnesses in 
that kingdom, and in which the whole body of Protest- 
ants suffered so much, came fresh into their minds, and 
raised the utmost abhon'ence of all who were supposed 
to be abettors of such a measure. They were taught to 
consider tlie words Tory and Jacobite, as synonymous 
terms ; and as Swift was known to have been highly in 
the confidence of the late ministry, he was of course 
supposed to have been deeply concerned with them in 
the plot of bringing in tlie pretender. Being the only 
one then in Ireland, against whom a charge could be 
made of having an immediate hand in such a design, he 
became the chief object i^jon which the madness of 
paily vented its rage. He was constantly insulted 
with opprobrious language as he walked the streets, and 
some of the more violent, used to take up dirt from the 
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kennel to throw at him as he passed along; insomuch, 
that he was obliged never to go atomd without senrants 
armed to protect his person. Kor was it from the lower 
class of people only, that he met with such iiisultB; but 
those of a lugher rank, in proportion as tbej were actu- 
ated by the virulence of party, or wished to make a merit 
to themselves with the governing powers, took all <^ppor- 
tunities of treating him with the utmost in^tignity. Of 
this I have a strong instance now before me, in a paper 
drawn up by Swilt himself. 

The tiUe of it is, ^^ The Dean of St. Patrick's Peti- 
tion to the House of Loi^ against Lord Blaney :" and 
on the inside : *' To the Right Honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament assembled.^ 

" The humble Petition of Jonathan Swift, D. D. and 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. Patrick's, Dublin, 

Most humbly showeth, 
THAT your petitioner is advised by his j^ysicians, 
on account of his health, to go often on horseback ; and 
there being no place, in winter, so convenient for ri^bag, 
as the strand toward Howth, your petitioner takes all 
opportunities that lus business or the weather will permit, 
to take that road. That in the last session of parlia- 
ment, in the midst of winter, as your petitioner was re- 
turning from Howth with his two servants, one before, 
and the other behind him, he was pursued by two gentle- 
men in a chaise, drawn by two high- mettled horses, in so 
violent a manner, that his servant, who rode behind him, 
was forced to give way, with the utmost perU of his life : 
whereupon your petitioner made what speed he could, 
riding to the right and left above fifty yards to the hill 
extent of the said road ; but the two genHemeu driving 
a light chaise, drawn by fleet horses, and intent upon 
mischief turned faster than your petitioner^ endeavouring 
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Uf overthrow him. That by great accident your p^ 
tioner got safe to the side of a ditch, where the chaise 
could not safely pursue ; and the two gentlemen stopping 
their career, your petitioner mildly expostulated with 
them ; whereupon one of the gentlemen said, Damn you, 
is not the road as free for us as for you ? and calling to 
his servant who rode behind him, said, Tom (or some 
such name) is the pistol loaden with baU ? To which the 
servant answered, yes, my lord, and gave him the pistoL 
Your petitioner often said to the gentleman, pray, sir, do 
not shoot, for my hoi*se is apt to start, by which my life 
may be endangered. The chaise went forward, and your 
petitioner took the opportunity to stay behind. Your 
petitioner is informed, that the person who. spoke the 
words above mentioned, is of your lordships' house, under 
tJie style and title of Lord Blaney; whom your ped- 
tioucr remembers to have introduced to Mr. Secreta- 
ry Addison, in the Earl of Wharton's government, and to 
have done him other good olTices at that time, because 
}ie was represented as a young man of some hopes, and a 
broken fortune. That the said Lord Blaney, as your 
petitioner is informed, is now in Dublin, and sometimes 
attends your lordship's house. And Syour petitioner's 
health still requiring that he should ride, and being con- 
fined in winter to go on the same strand, he is forced to 
inquire from eveiy one he meets, whether the said lord 
be on the same strand : and to order his servants to carry 
arms to defend him against the like, or a worse insult, 
from the said lord, for the consequences of which your 
petitioner cannot answer. 

" Your petitioner is informed by his learned counsel, 
that there is no law now in being, which can justify the 
said lord, under colour of his peerage, to assault any of 
his majesty's subjects on the king's highway, and put 
them in fear of their lives, without provocation, which 
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he humbly conceives, that by only happeniDg to ride be- 
fore the said lord, he could not possibly give. 

'' Your petitioner, therefcnre, doth humbly implore your 
lordships, in your great prudence and justice, to provide 
that he may be permitted to ride with safety on the said 
strand, or any other of the king's highways, for the reco- 
very of his health, so long as he shall demean himself in 
a peaceable manner, without being put into continual 
fears of his life by the force and arms of the said Lord 
Blaney." 

But nothing hurt Swift so much, as the many instances 
of ingratitude he experienced in those who were highly 
indebted to him, while he was in power. It has been 
already shown, that he made it a point with the ndnistiy 
in England, that no man of genius or meri^ should be 
turned out of employment on account of party : the 
same maxim he extended to Ireland, where he preserved 
several in their places, who, but for his interpodtioQ, 
would infallibly have lost them. Of this* many in- 
stances occur in the course of his letters. In one -ID 4ic 
archbishop of Dublin, written in 1 7 1 3, when his influence 
was at the highest, he says, ^ I have suffered veiy much 
for my tenderness to some persons of that party, which 
I still preserve ; it would be endless to recount to your 
grace the reproaches that have been made me, on ac- 
count of your neighbour.'* And in another, " Neither 
did I ever fail to interpose in any case of merit or com- 
passion, by which means several persons in England, and 
some in this kingdom, kept their employments; for I 
cannot remember my Lord Oxford ever refused me a 
request of that kind." He therefore thought it extreme- 
ly hard, that after such instances of favour shown to 
numbers of that party, he should be particularly marked 
out as the diief object of their resentment : or, as he 
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himself expresses it in the same letter, '* If my friend- 
ship and conversation were equally shown among tlioie 
who liked or disapproved the proceedings then at court, 
and that I was known to be a common friend of all de» 
serving persons of the latter sort, when they wcire in dis- 
tress ; I cannot but think it hard, that I am not suffered 
to run quietly among the herd of people, whose opinions 
unfortunately differ from those which lead to favour and 
preferment." But Swift, by his great abilities exerted 
in the cause of the late ministry, had rendered himself 
so obnoxious to the new men in power, that even to be 
of his ac ua ntance, would, in those days, have been a 
sure bar to promotion. Of this, there is a singular iih 
stance communicated to me among other anecdotes taken 
down at that time by a friend of the dean's. Swift, ia 
the heighti)f party ferment, having some occasion to ap> 
ply to Sir Thomas Southwell, who was one of the com^ 
misdoners of the revenue, and with whom he had Uved 
on the footing of the greatest intimacy, was much shodJc- 
cd by an answer he made him : " I'll lay you a groat '* 
(a usual cant expression of Sir Thomas's) '' Air. Deaiii 
I don't know you." Some years after, when the spirit 
of party was a good deal abated, Sir Thomas, who was 
fhen Lord Southwell, riding on the strand, and observing 
the dean on horgeback a little before him, lamented to 
one of liis company the ill effects of party ; among which 
he rrckon(Hl tlie loss of that wortliy man's acquaintance, 
meaning tlie dean : but I'll try, said he, to recover it. 
When he overtook tlie dean, he asked him how he did. 
•• I'll lay you a groat, my lord," says Swif^ " I don't 
know you." 

In such a situation of affairs, Swifl chose the most 
pnident part, that of retiring wholly from the world, and 
employing himself chiefly in the care of liis deaneiy, in 
the discharge of his duty as a clergyman, and arrangii^ 
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his domestic afTairs, witliout once casting his eye toward 
the public. In a letter to Pope, dated Jan. 10, 1721, he 
gives this account o£ himself: " In a few weeks after the 
loss of that excellent princess, I came to my station here, 
where I have conthiued ever since in the greatest priva- 
cy, and utter ignorance of tliose events which are most 
commonly talked of in the world. I neither know the 
names nor number of the family which now reigneth, 
farther than the prayer book informeth me. I cannot 
tell who is chancellor, who are secretaiies, nor with what 
nations we are in peace or war." And this nianner of 
life was not taken up out of any sort of affectation, but 
merely to avoid giving offence, and for feai* of provok- 
ing pai'ty zeal.* But though in this Swift acted th*e 

* The followiog anecdote, taken down at the time hy the same 
gentleman who coinniuhicatcd the former to roe, will show how calk 
tious Swift was in his hehaviour at that juncture, for fear of pro- 
voking party seal, and at the same time afford' an instance of his pe« 
culiar vein of humour. Among other tyrannical acts of the Whigs, 
in the first parliament of George I. such members of the Iiouse of 
commons as had voted for an address in favour of Sir Canstantioa 
Phipps, were ordered to beg pardon of the House. This order wai 
generally complied with. Three who refused were taken into ciu- 
tody of the serjeant at arms : Sir Pierce Butler, Mr. Matthew Ford, 
and Mr. Robert Cope. Swift, visiting Cope one day, found Povey, 
the seijeant at arms, who was a perfect stranger to Swift's person, 
sitting with hiiu. After some conversation. Swift aiked Cope, 
** whether he did not intend to go out that morning, as it was a fine 
day ?*^ Cope said, '* he could not stir out; he was confined. ** Swift 
asked, ** had he taken phytic !^* Cope said, ** No, but that he was 
confined by the Parliament, and was then in custody of the serjeant 
at arm?.'* Swift, with an air of perfect ignorance and dmplicity, in- 
quired the meaning of that, as if he had never heard of a sojeant at 
arms, or of any such power in the Parliament; and soon after took 
his leave. AVhen he was gone, Povey said, ** it would be well for 
the church and the kingdom, if tlie clergy minded state afiairs as lit- 
tle as that honest gentleman, who, he durst say, was a good parish 
minister, residing at his living, and minding his own a£birs, without 
troubling his head about those of the public. Pray what is liis 
name?" »* Swift'' ** is he any relation of the Dean of St Pat- 
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part of a philosopher, yet no one could feel more for the 
distresses of his former Mends, and the uncomfortable- 
ness of his own situation. In a letter to Pope, June 28, 
1 715, he says, " You know how well I loved both Lord 
Oxford and Bolingbroke, and how dear the Duke of Or- 
mond is to me : and do you inoiagine I can be easy while 
their enemies are endeavouiing to take off their heads ? 
/ nunc, et veraus tecum meditare canoros. Do you ima- 
gine I can be easy, when I think on the probable conse- 
quences of these proceedings, perhaps upon the very 
peace of the nation, but certainly of the minds of so ma- 
ny hundred thousand good subjects ?" And in one to 
Mr. Gay, he says, " I was three years reconciling myself 
to the scene, and the business, to which fortune hath 
condemned me, and stupidity was that I had recourse 
ta" In another to the same, he gives this account of 
himself: " I would describe to you my way of living, if 
any method could be called so in this country. I choose 
ray companions among thos^ of least consequence, and 
most compliance : I read the most trifling books I can 
find, and when I write, it is upon the most trifling sukv- 
jects : but riding, walking, and sleeping, take up eigh- 
teen of the twenty-four houi-s. I procrastinate more 
than I did twenty years ago, and have several things (o 
finish, which I put off to twenty years hence." In this 
manner did he pass seven years of his life bom his arri- 
val in Ireland, little known there as an author, except on 
account of his political writings, which, in that change of 
times, rendered him an object of general detestation. 
There had been then no collection made of his works, 
and his detractors in England had robbed him of the 
merit of his principal work, " The Tale of a Tub," by 

riclc'g?" "The very man," sayg Cope. " The very man!** re- 
plied Povey; ** damn him, he hat bit me !*' and jeft the room in 
•ome conftisico. S. 
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denying him to be the author. Many calumnies were 
industriously propagated against him, taken from the 
writings of the hirelings on the whig side, whereof the 
number was so great, that Swift in one place says, that 
there were upward of a thousand papers, and pamphlets 
published against him in the space of a few yeai-s. But 
wrapped in the consciousness of his integrity, he had th^ 
fortitude to treat all this with silent contempt. To coun- 
terbalance the ill treatment he met with from the public, 
he, by degrees, contracted an intimacy with a select few, 
wHo had taste to relish the author, and virtue to admire 
the man.^ He had also the supreme satisfaction of con- 

* In a passage above quoted from his letter to Gay, where he says, 
** I choose my companions among those of least consequence, and 
moFt compliance," we are to understand only such humble friends as 
were always at his devotion, to be let in, or sent away, without cere- 
mony, according as he was in the humour. It was probably this 
passage, which furnished Lord Orrery with an occasion of exercising 
his usual disposition to depreciate the dean as much as possible, in 
the following paragraphs : " After the great names, which I have 
just now mentioned, it is matter of astonishment to find the same 
person, who had enjoyed the highest and the best conversation, 
equally delighted with the lowest and the worst ; and yet it is cer- 
tain, from Swift*s settlement in Dublin as dean of St. Patrick's, his 
choice of companions in general, showed him of a very depraved 
taste. 

** From the year 1714, till he appeared in the year 1720, a cham- 
pion for Ireland against Wood's haIQ)ence, his spirit of poiitict and 
of patriotism was kept almost closely confined within his own breast. 
Idleness and trifles engrossed too many of his hours : fools and syco- 
phants too much of his conversation." 

His answerer, Dr. Delany, fired with indignation at this false 
charge, replies to him in the following manner : *^ My lord, you have 
been so grossly abused, in the accounts which' dictated those two pa:* 
ragraphs to you, that I am almost ashamed to set you right The 
meanest man I ever heard of his conversing with durii^ that period^ 
was Mr. Worrall, a clergyman, a master of arts, a reader and vicar 
of his cathedral, and a master of the song. He was nearly of his 
own standing in the college ; a good walker, a man of sense, and a 
great deal of humour. Mr. Worrall's situation in the church, natu- 
rally engaged his attendance upon the dean, every time he went 
thither : and their walks naturally ended either in the dean^s dining 

H 2 
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stantly eujoying the society of the amiable and accoiu- 
plislied Stella, ^hose conversation, by his own account, 
was the most engaging of any he had ever met Tiitb, 

with liini, or he with the dean. But as the dean was a single man, 
the former happened more frequently : and this intercourse at last 
ended in the dcan^s dining with him, as often as he pleased, at a cer- 
tain rate, and inviting as many friends as he pleased upon the same 
terms." The dean, when he first settled at Dublin, was in debt to 
his predecessor, Bp. Sterne, in the • sum of 800/. being two-thirds of 
the sum expended in building the deanery-house. This determined 
liim to a severe economy, which this agreement with Worrall well 
suited. 

Dr. Delany then proceeds to relate his intimacy with the Grat- 
tans, a numerous race of brothers, all in affluent or easy circam- 
stance**, a set of men as generally acquainted, and as much beloved, 
as any one family iu the nation. After a particular description of 
each of these, he proceeds thus : *' These, my lord, were men of open 
hearts, and free spirits : w ho as little deserved, and as much disdain- 
ed the character and office of sycopliants, as any nobleman of yonr^s, 
or any nation. And yet these, with their allies, the Jacksons, &c. 
genteel, agreeable, and well bred men and women, were the compa- 
nions of many of Swift^s easiest and happiest hours : such compa- 
nions, as no wise man ever wanted, or at least would want, if he 
could help itf any more than he would hb night gown, his couch, or 
his easy chair. 

** Whether the G rattans led Swift, or he them, into the acquaint- 
ance of their fViends, George Rochfort, and Peter Ludlow, 1 cannot 
say. But this I know, that he lived much with those gentlemen, and 
cultivated their friendship with a very distinguished affection and 
esteem ; and it is certain j that tliey well deserved the highest regard 
and distinction he could pay them. 

Quales ammiB nequt candidiorts Urra tulitf 
Nee quels te magis optasses amicum. 

Such sotils ! more candid never earth produced, 
Nor whom you could more wisely wish your friends. 

** They were men of fortune, scholars, men of parts, men of hu- 
mour, men of wit, and men of virtue. Greater companioni SiriFt 
might have conversed with, but better he neither did, nor could. — 
l^et me add to these another gentleman, for whom the dean had a 
particular esteem, Matthew Ford, a man of family and fortone; a 
fine gentleman, and the be<i: lay scholar of his time and nation. 
Those, with the fellows of the college, Dr. Walmsley, Dr. Helsham, 
Dr. Delany, Mr. Stnpford (now bishop of Clo)me) and Dr. Sheri- 
dan, among the men; and Lady Eustace, Mre. Moore, Lady Betty 
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cither in man or woman. And he found in Dr. Sheri- 
dan, that best cordial of life, a bosom firiend, to whom he 
could open himself without restraint, in all humoui's, and 
who was peculiarly calculated for the hagateUe, of which 
Swift at that time professed himself so fond, as the only 
means of keeping up his spirits in the gloom that sur- 
rounded him. He had the pleasure of hearing often 
from his former iiiends, whose letters breathed the same 
cordial affection and high esteem which they always pro- 
fessed for him. Among this number were Lord Boling- 
broke, Lord Hailey, Mi. Addison, Dr. Arbuthnot, Prior, 
Pope, Lewis, &c. the Dutchess of Ormond, and Lady 
Bolingbroke. 

In the year 1715, when Lord Oxford was committed 
to the tower. Swift wrote pressiiigly to him that he 
might be permitted to attend him there. His letter be- 
gins thus : " My lord, it may look like an idle or offi- 
cious thing in me, to give your lordship any interruption 
under yoiu* present circumstances : yet I could never 
forgive myself i^ after having been treated for several 
years with the greatest kindness and distinction, by a per- 
son of your lordship's virtue, I should omit making you 
at this time the humblest offers of my poor service and 
attendance. It is the first time I ever solicited you in 
my own behalf; and if I am refused, it v ill be the first 
request you ever refused me." . But Lord Oxford, how- 
ever desirous he might be of the presence of such a friend, 
whose conversation might contribute more than any 

Bochfort, and Mrs. Ludlow, ladies sufficiently distin^^ed, of tlic 
otiier sex, were, with Stella and her friends, Swift*8 principal ac- 
quaintance and companioiiB, during the period you menti<»i, and 
treat as the era of his infamy. 

" I lAight mention some others of very distii^iuislied characters, 
who made up, I will not say, that admired, but I can say with truth, 
that envied society, in which Swift passed his life at that period. But 
I hope I have alr^a4y said sufficient to set yoa right." S. 

M 3 
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thing in the world to soften the iigour of coniiDeinent, 
117 as too generous to put him to such an inconvenience on 
that account. Tet immediately on his release from the 
Tower, he expressed his desire of seeing him in England, 
if it might be consistent with his afTairs ; in a letter full of 
the warmest expressions of friendship and affection.* 

Lord Bolingbroke's letters during his exile, are not in- 
ferior to Lord Oxford's inexpreesions of the highest regard 
and friendship. In that of Oct. 23, 1716, are the fol- 
lowing passages. " It is a very gi-eat truth, that among 
all the losses which I have sustained, none alTected me 
more sensibly, than that of yoiur company and correspond- 
ence ; and yet, even now, I should not venture to write 
to you, did not you provoke me to it. Your letter 
breathes the same spirit, as your conversation at all times 
inspired, even when the occasion of practising the se- 
verest rules of virtuous fortitude seemed most remote. 
Adieu, dear friend ; may the kindest influence of Heaven 
be shed upon you. Whether we may ever meet again, 
that heaven only knows : if we do, what millions of things 
shall we have to talk over ! In the mean while, beHcve 
that nothing sits so near my heart, as my country, and 
my friends, and that among these you ever had, and ever 
shall have, a principal place." 

In another letter he says, " I know not whether the love 
of fame increases as we advance in age ; sure I am, that 
tlie force of friendship does. I loved you almost twenty 
years ago ; I tliought of you as well as I do now ; better 
was beyond the power of conception ; or, to avoid an 
equivoque, beyond the extent of my ideas.'! 

In the year 1717, Swifl received a letter from Lewis, 
giving him an account of the distressed situation of Prior's 
affairs, and of a design set on foot by his friends to pub- 

* See t)ik letter, oader the date of Aug. 6, 1717. N. 
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lish his works by subscription, in order to his relief. 
This gave him aii opportunity of exerting that zeal, for 
which he was so remarkable, whenever the cause of his 
friend, or distressed merit, called upon him. Upon lliis 
occasion he made use of all his influence to so good pur- 
pose, that in a few months he sent him such a lai-ge list 
of subscribers that Prior was astonished at it. His ear- 
nestness to serve him, and to give him accounts of his 
success in his solicitations, appears from the quick suc- 
cession of letters sent by him on the occasion. Prior, in 
answer to these, begins his letter of July 30, 1717, thus : 
" I have the favour of four letters from you, of the 9th, 
13th, 16th, and 20th, instant," and he concludes his let- 
ter thus : " Pray give my service to all friends in general. 
I think as you have ordered the matter, you have made 
the greater part of Ireland list themselves under that 
number. I do not know how you can recompense them, 
but by coming over to help me correct the book which I 
promised them." 

What an instance is here of the vicissitudes in human 
affaii-s, when a man who had been ambassador plenipoten- 
tiary to the court of France, should, in the space of a few 
years, be reduced to such a sorry expedient (as Swift 
terms it) to keep him above want ! 

During this period, Swift's pen seems to have been 
thrown aside, or employed only in trifles, except twa 
tracts drawn up by him soon after his settlement in Ire- 
land : the one, entitled, '' Memoirs relating to that Change 
which happened in the Queen's Mmistry, in the year 
1710." Written in October, 1714. The other, "An 
Inquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen's last Ministry, 
with relation to their Quarrels among themselves, and the 
Design charged upon them of altering the Succession of 
the Crown." His view in these was, to lay open all the 
springs which moved the political nathine during that 
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period ; and to exonerate the ministiy, from that heavy 
charge, so loudly and generally made against tliem, of a 
design to bring in the pretender. As he was a man ^ore 
in the confidience of that ministry, than any other in the 
iv^orld ; of a sagacity not easily to be duped ; a sincerity 
incapable of being biassed, and of most undoubted vera- 
city; there was no one living so capable of executing 
such a task. And when we examine the strength of ar- 
gument with which he has supported his positions ; when 
we reflect that these tracts were dyawn up without any 
\iew of tlieir being published till after liis death, and 
therefore could answer no private end, the impartial 
world will necessarily be of his side. Confident asser- 
tions, and loud clamoui-s of a party, unsupported by any 
proofs, thougii sought for with all the diligence of perse- 
vering malice and revenge ; however tliey may spread 
for a time through tlie spirit of faction, will never prevail 
with an unprejudiced posterity, against conclusive ai|^- 
ments, supported by established facts. To enlighten pos- 
terity with regard to those points, for he had no hopes of 
the present age, was Swift's motive for leaving those 
pieces behind him, and no doubt his end will be an- 
swered. 

During almost six years after his return to Irdaod, 
Swift kept his resolution of not meddling at all with pub- 
lic afTau's. lie saw witli indignation the cruel oppres- 
sion under which his country laboured, and with the 
deepest concern, tlie miserable state to which it was re- 
duced. But as he knew that all elTorts to stem the tor- 
rent, during the violence of party, would be fruitleai^ he 
prudently waited till it had spent its force. In the year 
1 720, when the ferment seemed to have subsided, he pub- 
lished his first political tract relative to Irclajid, entitled, 
A Prqposaifor the universal Use rf Irish Mam^actwres* 
In which he caut]jQi|sly avoids touching upon party mat- 
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lei's, and pgints out to tue people of Ireland, tbat a great 
pail of their poverty and distress was owing to tlieir own 
folly, and that the remedy was in their own hands. Of 
this pamphlet, and the consequences produced from it, he 
has given the following account in a letter to Pope. '' I 
have uTitten in this kingdoni, a discourse to persuade the 
wretched people to weai* their own manufactures, instead 
of those from England : this treatise soon spread very 
fast, being agreeable to the sentiments of the whole na- 
tion, except of those gentlemen who had employments, or 
were expectants. Upon which a person in gi-eat office 
here, immediately took the alarm ; he sent in haste for 
the chief justice, and informed him of a seditious, factious 
and virulent pamphlet, lately published, with a design of 
setting the two kingdoms at variance ; directing at the 
same time, that the printer should be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law. The chief justice has so quick 
an understanding, that he resolved, if possible, to outdo 
his orders. The grand juries of the county and city 
were effectually practised with, to represent the said pam- 
phlet with all aggravating epithets, for which they had 
thanks sent them from England, and their presentments 
published, for several weeks, in all the newspapers. The 
printer was seized^ and forced to ^ve great bail. AAer 
his trial, the jury brou^t him in not guilty, although they 
had been culled with the utmost industry ; the chief jus- 
tice sent them back nine times, and kept them eleven 
hours ; until being perfectly tired out, they were forced 
to leave the matter to the mercy of the judge, by what 
they caU a special verdicL Durii^ the trial, the chief 
justice, among other singularities, laid his hand on his 
breast, and protested solemnly that the author's design 
was to bring in tlie jiretender, althwigh there was not a 
single syllable of party in the whole treatise; and al- 
thougb it was knofwn that the most evquent of those who 
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professed4iis own principles, publicly disallowed his pro- 
ceedings. But the cause being so very odious and unpo- 
pular, the trial of the verdict was deferred from one term 
to another, until upon the Duke of Grafton's, the lord 
lieutenant's arrival, his grace, after mature advice, and 
permission from England, was pleased to grant a noli 
prosequV^ 

From this experiment Swift learned that the embers of 
party, however concealed under ashes, might be revived 
with the least breath, and blown into a blaze. He there- 
fore ivithdrew into his former retirement, after having 
taken ample vengeance on the chief justice, by exposing 
him in the most odious colours, and rendering him an ob- 
ject of general detestation. But whatever efforts he used 
to subdue his indignation at the cruel acts of oppression 
and injustice under which his country laboured, by con- 
fining it within his own breast, yet his heart w^as constantly 
corroded with the scenes of misery which surrounded 
him ; and his patiiotic spirit, thus confined, proved only 
as an evil one to torment him. Of the effect wliich this 
had on his temper, we have many instances in his letters. 
Dr. Delany mentions a remarkable one, who calling on 
him one day, when upon some occasion he seemed in an 
uncommon state of irritation, being asked by Swift, 
" Whether the corruptions and villanies of men in power, 
did not eat his flesh, and exhaust his spirits .^" answered, 
" that in truth they did not :" he then asked in a ftiry, 
" why — why — how can you help it ? how can you avoid 
it ?" Delany calmly replied, " Because I am commanded 
to the contrary.-T-" Fret not thyself because of the tm- 
godly:' 

As no work of his has appeared written during the 
f pace of near four years after his publishing the above- 
mentioned pamphlet, it is highly probable that his leisure 
hours were wholly employed in writing " GuIliver^s 
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Travels ;"' in vhich general satire on the -vices, follies, 
and absurdities of mankind, he gave vent to that spleen, 
which was in a contindal state of irritation from the ob- 
jects that surrounded him. 

In the year 1724, an opportunity offered, which he 
eagerly embraced, of dispersing those clouds, behind 
which he had so long been concealed, and of blazing forth 
in higher lustre than ever.* At that time a project tias 
set on foot by one William Wood, an obscure man, which, 
had it succeeded, would have ended in the total, and per- 
haps iiTetrievable ruin of Ireland. A patent was granted 
to this man, in a most extraordinary manner,t for couiing 
halfpence for the use of Ireland, without consulting any 
mortal of that kingdom, or even giving any previous no- 
tice of it to the lord lieutenant. Justly alarmed at the 
ccmsequences to be apprehended from this, and fired with 
resentment at the indignity with which they were treated, 
the parliament, privy council, grand juries, and numerous 
bodies of the inhabitants throughout the kingdom, sent 
over strong remonstrances against tills proceeding, but all 

* ** The great acquisition of esteem and influence," says Dr. John- 
KHi, ** was made by the Drapier's Letters." N. 

f " One Wood of WolverhamptcHi, in Stafifordshire, a man enter 
prising and rapacious, had, as is said, by a present to the Dutchess of 
Munster, obtained a patent, empowering him to coin one hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds of haU]pence and farthings for the kingdom 
of Ireland, in which there was a very inconvenient and embarrassing 
scarcity of copper coin ; so that it was possible to run in debt upon 
the credit of a piece of mcmey ; for the cook or keeper of an alehouse 
could not refuse to supply a man ths4, had silver in his hand, and the 
buyer would not leave his money without change. The project was 
fbaeCare plausible. The scarcity, which was already great, Wood 
tool: care to make greater, by agents who gathered up the old half- 
pence, and was about to turn his brass into gold, by pouring the trea- 
sures of his new mint upon Ireland; when Swift, finding that the 
metal was debased to an enormous degree, wrote Letters, under the 
name of M. B. Drapier, to shew the folly of receiving, and the mis- 
chief that must ensue by giving gold and silver for coin worth perhaps 
not a third part of its nonioal value." Dr. JoBHfl(Ri. 
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to no puiposc. The British minister, Avho had his oivu 
views iu promoting this favoiuite project, determined to 
support the patent ; and being tlien possessed of the same 
plenitude of poMer, ^ith all. the insolence of a Turkish 
vizier, was deaf to tlie remonstrances of the nation, and 
resolved to cram the halfpence doirn their throats. 
Though to be master of the subject, it will be necessary 
to read all that Swift has written upon it, yet it may not 
be amiss here to give a general idea of the case, in an ex- 
tract from a most masterly addiess to both houses of par- 
liament, drawn up by him on tlie occasion. 

" There is one particulai*, which although I have men- 
tioned more than once in some of my former papers, yet 
I cannot forbeai* to repeat, and a little ealaige upon it ; 
because I do not remember to have read or heard of the 
like, in the history of any age or country ; neither do I 
ever reflect upon it without the utmost astonishment 

" After the unanimous addiesses to his sacred majesty 
against tliis patent of AVood from both houses of pai'lia- 
ment; and likewise an address ii'om the privy council^ 
to whom, under tlie cliief governors, the whole administra- 
tion is entrusted, the matter is refen-ed to a committee of 
council in London. Wood and his adherents are heard 
on one side, and a few volunteers, v ithout any tnist or 
direction from hence. The question, as I remember, 
chiefly turned upon the want of halfpence in Ireland ; 
witnesses are called on behalf of Wood, of what credit I 
have foi-merly shown ; upon the issue tlie patent is found 
goo<l and legal ; all his majesty's officers here, uQit ex- 
cepting the military^ commanded to be aiding and aanst- 
iiig to make it effectual : the address of both houses of 
parliament, of tlie privy council, and of the city of Dub- 
lin, the declarations of most counties and corporations 
through the kingdom, arc ahogether laid aside, as of no 
weight, consequence, or consideration whatsoever, and 
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the whole kingdom of Irclaod uoosuited in default of ap- 
pearance ; as if it were a private cause between John 
Doe^ plaintiff and Richard Roe, defendant. 

'^ With great respect to those honourable persons, the 
coDunittee of council in London, I have not understood 
them to be our governors, counsellors, or judges. T9'ei- 
ther did our case turn at all upon the question, whether 
Ireland wanted halfpence : for there is no d<^bt but we 
do want both halfpence, gold, and silver ; and we have 
numberless other wants, and some that we are not so much 
as allowed to name, although they are peculiar to this 
nation; to wliich no other is subject, whom God hatl^ 
blessed with religion and laws, or any degree of soi( 
and sunshine ; but for what demerits on our side, I am^ 
altogether in the dai'k. 

^ But I do not remember that our want of halfpence, 
was either afnimed or denied, in any of our addresses, or 
declarations against those of Wood. We alleged the 
fraudulent obtainii^ and executing of his patent; the 
baseness of his metal ; and the {nrodigious sum to be coin- 
ed, which might be increased by stealth, from fore^ iis^ 
pcnrtation, and his own counterfeits, as weU as thos^ at 
home; whereby we must infallibly lose all our little 
gold and silver, and all our poor remainder of a very 
limited and discouraged trade. We urged that tlie par 
tent was passed without the least reference hither; and 
without mention of any security given by Wood to re- 
ceive his own halfpence upon demand, both of which are 
eontraiy to all former proceedings in the like cases. 

** "But in the name of God, and of all justice and 
piety, when the king's majesty was pleased that thj? pa- 
tent ^ould pass, is it not to be understood tliayt he con- 
ceived, believed, and intended it as a gracious act, for the 
good and benefit of his subjects, for the advantage of a 
great and fruitful kingdom; of the most loyal kingdonn 
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upon earth, where no hand or voice was ever lifted op 
against him ; a kingdom, where the passage is not three 
hours from Britain, and a kingdom wliere the papiiU 
have less power and less land than in England ? Can it 
foe denied or doubted, that his majesty's ministers under- 
stood, and proposed the same end, the good of this nar 
tion, when they advised the passing of this patent ? Can 
the person of Wood be otherwise regarded, than as the 
instrument, the mechanic, the head workman, to prepare 
his furnace, his fuel, his metal, and his stamps ? If I em- 
ploy a shoeboy, is it in view to his advantage, or to my 
own convenience ? I mention the person of William 
Wood alone, because no other appears, and we are not 
to reason upon surmises, neither would it avail, if they 
had a real foundation. 

" Allowing therefore, for we cannot do less, that this 
patent for the coining of halfpence, was wholly intended 
by a gracious king, and a wise pubUc-spirited ministry, 
for the advantage of Ireland ; yet when the whole king- 
dom to a man, for whose good the patent was designed, 
do, upon the maturest consideration, universally join 
in openly declaiiiig, protesting, addressing, petitioning 
against these halfpence, as the most ruinous project that 
ever was set on foot, to complete the slavery and destruc- 
tion of a poor innocent country ; is it, was it, can it, or 
will it ever be a question, not whether such a kingdom 
or William Wood should be a gainer, but whether such a 
kingdom should be wholly undone, destroyed, sunk, de- 
populated, made a scene of misery and desolation, for the 
sake of William Wood ? God of his infinite mercy avert 
this dreadful judgment ; and it is our universal wish, that 
God would put it into your hearts, to be his instrument 
for so good a work. 

^* For my own part, who am but one man, of obscure 
condition, I do solemnly declare, in the presence of Al- 
mighty God, that I will suffer the most ignominious and 
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torturing death, rather than submit to receive this accursed 
coin, or any other that shall be liable to the same object 
tious, until they shall be forced upon me by a Ian of my 
onn country ; and if that shall ever happen, I will trans- 
port myself into some f(N%ign land, and eat the bread of 
poverty among a free people. 

'^ The great ignominy of a whole kingdom's Ijing so 
long at mercy under so vile an adversary, is such a de- 
plorable aggravation that the utmost expressions of shame 
and rage are too low to set it fwth, and tlierefcnre I shall 
leave it to receive such a resentment, as is worthy of a 
parliamenL^^ 

Upon the first tidings of the patent's being passed in so 
extraordinary a manner, Swift took up the pen, and under 
the feigned character of M. B. Drapier^ represented all 
the fatal consequences that would necessarily attend the 
canying of it into execution, in so plain and clear a light, 
as spread a general alarm through all ranks and orders 
of men throughout the nation. 

But as the parliament, the privy council, grand juries, 
and so many bodies corpcnate of the kingdom addressed, 
remonstrated, and petitioned against it, their fears were 
at an end, as supposing it impossible that these should not 
prevaU. Yet what was their astonishment to find that 
all these, and the -cry of the whole nation, were treated 
wHh the utmost contempt, and a sham iuquiiy set on foot 
by a committee of the privy council in England, which 
ended in sending over cHrders to all ofiicers under the 
CBOwn in Ireland, to be aiding and assisting to the utmost 
of Ifaeir power in supporting Wood's patent, and giving 
circulation to his accursed coin ! As all persons in oS^ce 
at tliat time were in the most slavish dependence on the 
Britisli miuistr}% there were no hopes but that they would 
pay implicit obedience to the commands of their masters, 
especially as they could do k under the colour of loyalty; 
as opposing the patent was called, in the language of 
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those dajs, fiip>n^ in the king^sface. And if this coiu 
was ouce received into the public offices, and issued out to 
pay the kitig's troops, the affair was over. To prevent 
this ihere was but one way, ^hich was to raise such a spirit 
in die whole body of the people, as to determine them 
never to receive one piece of this coin in payment This 
he so effectually performed in a series of letters, under the 
same signatiu-e of M, B. Drapier, whicli were univer- 
sally read over the whole kingdom, that there was scarce 
an individual to be found, even down to the lowest pea- 
sant, except a few placemen, who did not form this resolu- 
tion. And in order to bind them to it more effectually, 
in his second letter he drew up the following advertise- 
ment. " Whereas one William Wood, hardwaremau, 
now or lately sojourning in tlie city of Loudon, hath, by 
many misrepresentations, procured a patent for coining 
a hundred and eiglit thousand pounds, in copper half- 
pence, for this kingdom, which is a sum five times great- 
er than our occasions require : and whereas it is noto- 
rious that the said Wood hath coined his halfpeuce of 
such base metal, and false ^v eight, thai they are at best 
six parts in seven below the real value : and whereas we 
have reason to apprehend, that the said Wood may at 
any time hereafter clandestinely coin as many more half- 
l)ence as he pleases : and whereas the said patent neitlier 
doth, nor can oblige his majesty^s subjects to receive the 
said halfpence in any payment, but leaves it to their vo- 
luntary choice, because by law tlic subject cannot be 
obliged to take any money, except gold or silver : and 
wliereas, contrary to the letter and meaning of the said 
patent, the said Wood hadi declared, that eveiy person 
shall be obliged to take five pence halfpenny of his coin 
in every payment : and whereas the house of commons 
and privy council have severally addressed his most 
sacred majesty, representing the ill consequences which 
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the said coinage may have upon this kingdom : and last- 
ly, whereas it is universally agreed that the \ihole nation 
to a man, except Mr. Wood and his confederates, are in 
the utmost apprehensions of the ruinous couscqtiences 
tliat must follow firom the said coinage ; therefore we, 
whose names are underwritten, being persons of conside- 
rable estates in this kingdom, and rcsiders therein, do 
unanimously resolve and declare, that we ^ ill never re- 
ceive one farthing or halfpenny of the said Woocl's coin- 
ing ; and that \\ e will direct all our tenants to refuse the 
said coin from any person whatsoever, of i»hich, that 
they may not be ignorant, we have sent them a copy of 
this advertisement, to be read to them by our stewards, 
receivers," A:c. 

?f umbers of these advertisements, signed by a multi- 
tude of names, togetlier with the '^Drapier's Letters," we? e 
soon dispersed over the kingdom, and produced such a 
universal outcry in all ranks of people against this odi- 
ous project, tliat the poor tools of power did not dare to 
attempt any tiring in support of it But the English mi- 
nister, not at all intimidated by this violent opposition, 
seemed resolutely bent on carrying the point. With this 
view he sent over the Lord Carteret, lately'-tppointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, long before the usual time of 
the chief governor's going to that kingdom, with direc- 
tions to assemble the parHament, which had been prorogu- 
ed to a distant day, soon after the arrival, revoking that 
prorogation, a thing veiy luusual. Here he was to try 
tbe common methods of securing a majority, in order to 
let'the sanction of the Irish parliament to the measio^. 
On his arrival, a proclamation was published by his ex- 
cellency and council, ofiering a rewaond of three hundred 
pounds, for discovering the author of the '' fourth Dra- 
pier's Letter." Harding, the printer of that letter, was 
imprisoned, and a bill of indictment was ordered to be 
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prepared against him. Upon this occasion Swift wrote a 
short paper, called '' Seasonable Advice to the Grand 
Jury, &c." copies of which were distributed to every 
person of the grand jury the evening before the bill was 
to be presented,* and had such au effect, that the bill 
was unanimously thrown out. Upon whidh the same 
lord chief justice, who had before acted with such vio- 
lence in a former prosecution of the dean's piinter, in a 
most arbitrary and illegal manner, discharged the jury in 
a rage. But this proceeding, far from serving the cauae 
wliich he espoused, only rendered it the more desperate, 
by exasperating men's minds, already sufficiently pro- 
voked. For the next grand jury that was summoned, 
not content with screening the friends to their country, 
made a violent attack upon the enemy, by a strong pre- 
sentment, drawn up by Swift, at the request of some of 
the jiiry.f 

Upon this presentment, followed by several otlien in 
the different counties, the affair was looked upon as des- 
perate, and being represented in that light to the ministiy 
by Lord Carteret, the patent was withdrawn, and the half- 
pence suppressed. 

Nevar was greater exultation shown upon any occa- 
sion than appeared in the whole nation, upon the defeat 
of this infamous project ; the Drapier was hailed by the 
universal voice as the saviour of his country. His name 
resounded from shore to shore ; his effigies were set up ia 

* ** The nation w&ji alarmed ; the new coin was unirenaUy refit- 
sed ; but the governors of Ireland considered resistance to the King*! 
patent as highly criminal ; and one Wliitshcd, then chief justice, who 
had tried the printer of the former pamphlet, and sent out the jurj 
nine times, till by clamour and menaces they were frightened into a 
sfieoial verdict, now presented the Drauier, but could not pri»vail ob 
the Grnnd Jtiry to find the biU." Dr. Johnson. 

f See this presentment in the twelfth volume of the present edi- 
tion. JV. 
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every sti-eet ; and innumerable bumpers weredaify swal- 
lowed to his health. 

Whoever examines the '^Dn^iler's Letters" with at- 
tention will find, that the great talents ai Swift never ap- 
peared in a more conspicuous light than on tins occasion. 
He saw that a plan was formed by the British minister to 
bring his oountiy into the utmost distress. Notwithstand- 
ing the apparent opposition given to it by the Irish par- 
liament and privy council, he knew too well the servile 
disposition of all men in office at that time, and their ab- 
ject dependence on the minister, to suppose they would 
continue firm in their opposition at the certain loss of their 
places, if he was determined to cany the point. He 
saw therefore no possible means of preventing the evil, 
but raising such a spirit in the whole body of the peo]^e, 
as would make them resolve on no account whatsoever 
to receive this coin. His writings in the character ai a 
Drapier were in such plain language, as rendered them 
perfectly intelligible to the meanest capacities. His ar- 
guments were so naturally deduced, and in such an easy 
series, frwn simple and evident principles, as carried the 
fullest conviction to every mind. But as it was neeessa- 
17 to his purpose to rouse the feelings, as well aa convince 
the understandings of mankind; without ever aj^iearing 
to apply at all to the passions, he raises them to the 
highest pitch, by seemingly casual strokes here and there 
intenpersed. So that the wh<de, on a transient view, ap- 
peared what it professed to be, the wwk of an honest 
/dbo^eeper, of plain commmi sense, who started out of 
Hr^fihere to commence writer, upon a view of the im- 
flpbient danger with which his countiy was threatened; 
and who could not now and then, in the course ctf his ar- 
gument, suppress the honest indigmtjiHi which rose in 
his breast, at the unparalleled insolence oi power, in 
treating a great and loyal kiogdom with such md^ty 

VOL. I. N 
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as vrould have been thought intolerable, erven by the In- 
iiabitants of the Isle of Man. Tet plain and simple -as 
rliese Trritings seem to be at first view, and such as eveiy 
common reader would imagine he could produce himself, 
upon a closer inspection tlicy would be found to be works 
of the most consummate skill and art; and whoever 
should attempt to perform the like, would be obliged to 
say witli Horace : 

Svdet multum^ frustraqtu laboret 
Quivis speret idem* 

I remember to have heard the late Hawkins Browne 
say, that the " Drapier's Letters" were the most perfect 
pieces of oratory ever composed since the days of De- 
mosthenes. And indeed, upon a comparison, there will 
appear a great similitude between the two writers. They 
both made us of tlie plainest words, and such as were in 
most general use, which they adorned only by a proper 
and beautiful arrangement of them. They both. made 
choice of the most obvious topics, which, by the force 
of genius, they placed in a new light. They were equal- 
ly skilful in the airangement and closeness of their aigu- 
ments ; equally happy in the choice and brevity of their 
allusions : each so entirely master of his art, as entirely to 
conceal the appearance of art, so that they seized on the 
passions by surprise. Not were the effects produced by 
orations of Demosthenes on the Athenians, though set off 
%nth all the advantage of a most powerful elocution, great- 
er than what foil owed from the silent pen of SwifL For in 
a nation made up of the most discordant materials^ who 
jievcr before agreed in any one point, he produced such 

* " Who while they strive the same success to gain. 
Should find their lahoTir, and their hopes arf vain." 

Pranci?. 
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a uaamiuity, that Ekigliah and Irish, protestEDt, presbyte- 
nan, and papist, spoke the same language, and had but 
one voice. There is one advantage indeed which Swift 
had over Demosthenes, in that admirable vein of wit and 
humour, peculiar to himself, at which the other often 
made unsuccessful attempts ; and of which, though spa- 
linglv, we find some shining instances scattered through 
tliose letters. One of which is so excellent, tliat I am 
tempted to present the passage to the reader ; where, 
speaking in the assumed character of the Drapier, he 
sajs, '^ I am very sensible that such a work as I have 
undertaken, might have worthily employed a much bet- 
ter pen : but when a house is attempted to be robbed, it 
often happens that the weakest in the family, runs first to 
stop the door. All my assbtance, were some infonua- 
tions from an eminent person ; whereof I am afraid I 
have spoiled a few, by endeavouring to make them of a 
piece with my own productions ; and the rest I was not 
able to manage. I was in the case of David, who could 
not move in the armour of Saul, and therefore I rather 
chose to attack this uncircumcised Philistine (Wood I 
meati) with a sling and a stone. And I may say for 
Wood's honour, as well as my own, that he resembles Go- 
liah in many circumstances, very applicable to the pre- 
sent purpose : f<Hr, GaUdh had a helmet of brass upon his 
head^ and he was armed with a coat of mail, and 
the f9eight €f the coat was jive thousand shekels of' 
brass, and he had greaves rf brass upon his legs^ and a 
tmrget ef brass between his shoulacrs. — ^In short, he was 
like Mr. Wood, all over brass^ and he defied the armien 
if Ae living God. — Goliali's conditions of combat, were 
likewise the same with tliose of Wood : if he prevail 
against us, then shall ive be his servants. But if it hap- 
pens that I prevail over him, I renounce the other part 
of the oondltion ; he shall never be a servant of mine ; 
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for I do not think him fit to be trufited in any honest 
man's shop." 

Nothing showed the generalship of Swift in a fairer 
point of view, during this contest, than his choice of 
ground both for attack and defence. He well knew of 
what importance it was to steer clear of party; and that 
if he had attacked the British minister as the real author, 
promoter, and abettor of this project, he would imme- 
diately have been stigmatised with the name of jacobite^ 
and his writings of course disregarded. He therefore 
treated the matter all along as if there were no parties 
concerned but William Wood^ hardivare-num, on the one 
side, and the whole kingdom of Ireland on the other. 
Or, as he himself expresses it, it was helium atque vmim, 
a kingdom on one side, and William Wood on the other. 
Nay he went farther, and finding that Wood in his seve- 
ral publications had often made use of Mr. Walpole's 
name, he takes upon him the defence of the latter, in seve- 
ral passages of his fourth letter, which he concludes thus: 
" But I will now demonstrate, beyond all contradiction, 
that Mr. Walpole is against this project of Mr. Wood, 
and is an entire friend to Ireland, only by this one Invin- 
cible aigument ; that he has the universal opuiion of be- 
ing a wise man, an able minister, and in all his proceed- 
ings pursuing the true interest of the lung his master; and 
that as his integrity is above all carmption, so is h]a for- 
tune above all temptationJ*^ By the use of this irony, a 
double edged weapon, which he knew how to manage 
with peculiar dexterity, his argument cut both ways. 
To the bulk of readers it might pass for a real acquittal 
of Mr. Walpole of the chai^ brought agsdnst him, which 
would answer one eml ; and to those of more discernment, 
it obliquely pointed out the true object of their resent- 
r[\v\\\. ; but tlus so guardedly, that it was impossible to 
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make any seiioiu charge against the author oi Us having 
siich a design. 

In the course of these writiugs, Swift took an opportu- 
nity of laying open his political principles, declaring the 
most zealons attachment to the protestant sucoesraon in 
the house of Hanover, and utter abh(Hrrence of the pre- 
tender ; by which means he removed the chief prejudice 
conceived against him, on account of the ill-founded 
charge of his being a Jacobite, and opened the way for 
that tide of popular favour which aftarwards flowed in 
upon him from all sides.* 

During the publication of the ^ Drapier's Letters," Swift 
took great pains to conceal himself from being known as 
the author. The only persons in the seoret were Robert 
Blakely, his butler, whom he employed as his amanuenas, 
and Dr. Sheridan. As Robert was not the most accurate 
transcriber, the copies were always delivered by him to 
the docUHT, in order to their being corrected; and fitted 
for the press; by whom they were conveyed to the 



* *' Swift was known from this time hy the appeHatioD of T%e Dean, 
He wu hooomred hy the populace as tiie champion, patron, and in- 
Btroctor of Ireland; and gained sach power a«, considered botii in its 
extent and duration, scarcely any man has ever enjoyed without 
greater wealth or higher station. He was frcnn this important year 
the oracle of the traders, and the Idol of the rahble, and by conse- 
qoence was feared and courted by all to whom the kindness of the 
traders or the populace was necessary. The Drapier was a sign j the 
Drapier was a health ; and which way soever the eye or the ear was 
tomed, some tokens were found of the nation*s gratitude to the Dra- 
pier. The benefit was indeed great. He had rescued Ireland from 
a very on«ressive and predatory invaaon ; and the popularity which 
be had gained he was diligofit to keep, by appearing forward and 
xealoas oo ewery occasion where the public interest was supposed to 
be involved. Nor did he much scruple to boast his influence ; for 
when upon some attempt to regulate the coin. Archbishop Boulter, 
then one of the justices, accused him of eicasperating the pec^le, he 
exculpated himself by saying, *' If I had lifted op n^ finger, they 
vwld have torn you to riece«." Dr. Jonssox. 
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printer in such a uray as to prevent a (KXisibiHty of dis- 
covery. It happened tliat Robert Blakely, ihe very 
evening of the day on which the proclamation was is- 
sued offering a reward of 300 pounds for disoovering 
the author of the Drapier's Fourth Letter, had staid out 
later t}ian usual without his master's leave. The dean 
ordered the door to be locked at the accustomed hour, 
and shut him out. The next morning the poor fellow 
appeared before him vith marks of great contrition; 
v;hen Swift would listen to none of his cxcwsea, but 
abusing him outrageously, bade him strip oif his liveiy, 
and quit his house that moment. " What — ^you villain," 
said he, " is it because I am in your power, you dare take 
these liberties ? Get out of my house, you sConndreK 
and receive the reward of your treachery." 

Mrs. Jolmson, who was at the deanery, and greatly 
alai-med at this scene, immediately despatched ameateo- 
ger to Dr. Sheridan, to come and try to make up matten. 
Upon his anival he found Robert walking about the hall in 
great agitation and shedding abundance of tears; inqai]^ 
ing into the cause of this, he was told that hb master had 
just dischai'ged him. The doctor bade Inm be of good 
cheer, for he would undertake to pacify the dean, and 
that he should still be c(mtiuued in his place. ^' That is 
not what vexes me," replied the honest oreature ; •* to be 
y.wxe I should be very sorry to lose so good a master, but 
v^ hat grieves me to the soul is, that my master should 
bMve so bad an opinion of me, as to suppose me capable 
of betraying him for any reward whatever." When this 
was told to tlie dean, struck with the generosity- of such a 
sentiment in one of his low sphere, he immediately par- 
doned him, and restored him to favour.* He also took 

* ** This story ia told in a diflfereDt manner by Mr. Dcanc Swift, 
«rilh several in^irobaKle circumstances, which have not the leait 
^oiinflation in trnth, at I had Uie ncrount esactlv as F have rirlntrfl 
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the first oppoitunhy in his pover of rewarding this man 
for his fidefitr. The place of yeigat to the cathedral 
sooD after becomiDg vacant. Swift called Robert to him, 
and asked him if he had any clothes of his oww that 
were not a liTeiy; to which the other replying in the af- 
firmative, he desired him immediately to strip off his li- 
vely and put on those clothes. The poor fellow, quit^ 
astonished, beg;^ed to know what crime he had commit- 
ted that he diould be discharged — " Well — do as I order- 
ed you," said Swift. WTien he returned in his new dresF, 
the dean called the other servants into the room, and 
told them they were no longer to consider LLm as theii* 
fellow-servant Robert, but as Mr. Blakeh% verger of St. 
Patrick's cathedral, which place he had bestowed on 
him, as a reward for his faithfid services. The grateftd 
creature poured forth a thousand blessings on him, and 
only begged as the gi-eatest favour he could c<Hifer on 
him, that he uiight bUll be continued in the same sta- 
tion without fee or reward, as lie was siure no one could 
give flich satisfaction to his Diaftei* in the discharge of it, 
as faimaelf. As he was an excellent ser^'ant, and was 
accustomed to all Swift's peculiarities, the proposal 
could not hut be veiy acceptable to the dean ; and Mr. 
Blakely accordingly continued to offidate in that capaci- 
ty for some time as a volunteer, without any of the 
badges of servitude. But the master was too liberal to 
accept c^ the generous proposal made by the servant ; 
for, though he paid him no wages, he took care by hand- 
some presents, to make him »^!ull equivalent 

Another anecdote, relative to these halfpence, was 
communicated to me by l^lr. Hofisl^er, a native of 
Germanv, then a resodent merchant of some eminence in 

it immediately from my liather.'' S.— Tl» Mwntive of this story by 
0r. Johnson is aln somewhat difierent ftmn Ifr. 8 h WTdan *8 ; but the 
statement here ^ ven is thfe most likely to be e^rrect N. 
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Dublin; who was a spectator of the following scene 
which he described to me. The day after the proclama- 
tion was issued out against the Drapier, there was a fiull 
levee at the castle. The lord lieutenant was going 
round the circle, when Swift abi-uptly entered the cham- 
ber, and pushing his way through the crowd, never stop- 
ped till he got within the circle ; where, with marks of the 
highest indignation in his countenance, he addressed the 
lord lieutenant with the voice of a Stentor, that re-echoed 
through the room, '' So, my lord lieutenant, this is a glo- 
rious exploit that you performed yesterday, in issuing a 
proclamation against a poor shopkeeper, whose only mme 
is an honest endeavour to save his country from ruin, 
Tou have given a noble specimen of what this devoted 
nation is to hope for, from your government. I suppose 
you expect a statue of copper will be erected to you for 
this service done to Wood." He then went on for a loilg 
time inveighing in the bitterest terms against the patent, 
and displaying in the strongest colours aU the fatal conse- 
quences of introducing that execrable coin. The whole 
assembly were struck mute with wonder at this unprece- 
dented scene. The titled slaves, and vassals of power, 
felt, and shrunk into their own littleness, in the ^iresence 
of this man of virtue. He stood supereminent among 
them, like his own Gulliver amid a circle of Lillipu- 
tians. 

For some time a profound silence ensued. When 
Lord Carteret, who had listened with great composure 
to the whole speech, made this fine reply, in a line of 
Virgil's : 

Res dune J et regni tumtas mt talia cogunt 
Moliri.* 



•" My cruel fate. 



And doubti attending an untettkd state, 

Force me/' Ac. DRTonr 
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The vhole asBembly was stnick with the bemty of 
lilts qiHHatioo, and the leree broke op in good homour- 
Some extoUiDg the magnammity of Swift to the skies, and 
all delighted with the iogeiiiutj of the hird fieoteDant's 
answer. 

When the patent was withdrawn, and of comse all 
apprehenaons about the coin were over. Swift retired to 
Qiuka. a house of Dr. Shendan's. in a desolate part of 
the country, where he passed some months in finiAing 
and preparing his ^ CruUiFcr^s Travels^ for the press. 
Elarljr in the next jear, 1 726, he set out for England, af- 
ter an absence from that country of near twelve jearF. 
He was received with all demonstrations of joy by his 
old friends, whose attachment to this incomparable man 
seemed rather increased than diminished by abseoce. 
They aD expressed the wannest wishes that he would quit 
Ireland and settle among them, and several plans were pro- 
posed to accompii^ the point. Xor was Swift less de- 
arous of returning to his own country, for he always cod- 
aidered it as such, being the country of his ibreiatherB^ 
thoug^i he hai^iened, as he himself expresECs it, to be 
dropped inlreland: nor is it surprisii^ that his heart 
yearned to pag the remaindor of his dajB among aaet of his 
old friends, who gave such proofe of their unaheraUe at- 
tachment to him, and were^ at the same tioie, in pmnt of 
talents and geoius, the IwemoEt men of the age. But, 
however ardent their wishes m^ght be, there^ were little 
hopes of their being frdfilled, as both he and his friends 
were obnoxious to those in power. Some expectations 
wcxcr however fiurmed frmn the lavourable recqicioo he 
met with at Leicester House. The Princees of Wales, 
afterward Queen Caroline, set i^ for a patroneas of men 
of geoius, and affected Id convene mnch with all men 
dirtinguifhed for literatore and talcBtfib Upon hearing 

of Swift's anivri in I^andtn, AeinMaeiBaie iy sail to de- 

v2 
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sire to see him. Of tliis be gives the folloirifig acoomit 
Li a letter to Lady Betty Germain, 1 732-3. "* It is six 
rears last spring since I first vent to visit my firieikb in 
England, after the queen's death. Her present majesty 
heard of my anival, and sent at least nine times to com- 
mand my attendance, before I ivould obey her, for seve- 
ral reasons not hard to guess; and among otfaen^ b cc ans e 
I had heard her character from those who knew her welL 
At last I went, and slie received me very graciously.*' 
As Swift was no respecter of persons, and would speak 
his mind with the same freedom in the face of royalty, as 
in tlie most private company, the piincess, struck with 
the novelty of such a character, and highly entertained 
with his peculiar vein of humour. Was never vrearj of 
sending for him both in London and Richmond; and 
Swift, to keep up his consequence, never once attended 
her but by command. Mrs. Howard, first lady of As 
bedchamber to the princess, and her chief favoorite, was 
the person who usually sent for him. As she was a lady 
of fine taste, and uncommon understanding, she aoon 
contracted a high esteem for Swift, which was matned 
into a friendslnp, by the frequent opportunities she had 
of conversing with him in company with Pope and Gay, 
who were her great favourites. The peculiar niaifca of 
distinction shown him both by the princesB and her !»• 
vourite, together with the general discouise of thefamtiy 
at Leicester House, made his friends imagine that the 
Grst opportunity would be taken of making- a suitable 
provision for him in England, from that quarter; add he 
himself both then, and for some time after, seems to have 
formed some expectations of that kind, though naturally, 
and from his frequent disappointments in life, he was 'fcr 
from being of a sanguine disposition. 

lairing his stay in England, his time was passed chiefly 
».ptvfrn Twickenham and Dawley, with his friend;^ 
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Pope aod Bolingbroke, where he was visited by all the 
old iratemitj. II was then Pope puUidied his volumes 
of miscellaoies, consistiiig of some of his own works, and 
Aibuthnot's, but chiefly of select pieces of Swift's. As 
this was the first time that any of his works were printed 
collectiYely, the sale was immense, and produced a con- 
siderable sum to Pope, who had the whole profit, as 
Swifi was at all times above making any pecuniary ad- 
vantage of his writings. During these transactions, he 
received several successive accounts of the desperate 
state of health, to which his dear firiend Mr. Johnson 
was reduced, and the little hopes there were of her re- 
covery.* The distress of mind which h sulSered on 
this occasion, together with a loi^ fit of his old complaint, 
giddiness and deafnesa, had so totally disqualified him 
f<Nr society, that he stole away fixnn his host at Twicken- 
ham, and retired into private lodgings, with an old rela- 
tion for his nurse. As soon as he was sufficiently reco- 
vered to bear the fatigue of a journey, he set out for Ire- 
land, with the gloomy prospect of receiving the last 
breath of the person dearest to him in the world. Hmw- 
ever, before his departure, he todi leave of the princess, 
who was very gracious to him, made apolo^ea for not 
having some medals ready which she had promised him, 
and said she would send them to him before Christmas. 
On his arrival in Dublin, he had the satisfaction to find 

* " The pleasure of popularity waf soon intemipted by domestio 
miaery. Mn. JohnBoo, whose conTersatioa was to him the grea t 
softner of the lUs of life, began in the year of the Drapier*s triumph 
to decline ; and, two years afterwards, was so wasted with sickne>>-, 
that her recovery was considered as hopeless. Swift was then in 
£4Cland, and had been invited by Lord BoUngbrole to pass the wi!i- 
ter with him in France ; but this call of calamity hastened him to 
Ireland, where perhaps his pnsence cooftkiboted to restore her to im- 
perfect aikd tottering health." Dr. Joh:uox. 

If 3 
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Mrs. Johnson on the mending hand, and her recovery, 
though slow, afforded the pleasing pi'ospect of a long 
continuance to a life so dear to liim. 

During this visit to London, it was not only at Leices- 
ter House, but at St James's also^ that he met with a fa- 
vourable reception ; of which he makes mention in a let- 
ter to Lady Betty Germain, Jan. 8, 1 732-3. " Walpolc 
was at that time very civil to me, and so were all the peo- 
ple in power. He invited me, and some of my fiiends, 
to dine with him at Chelsea. After dinner I took an oc- 
casion to say, what I had observed of princes and great 
ministers, that if they heard an ill thing of a private per- 
son who expected some favoui*, although tliey were af- 
terward convinced that the person was innocent, yet they 
would never be reconciled. Mr, Walpole knew well 
enough that I meant Mr. Gay.^ But he gave it another 
turn ; for he said to some of his friends, and particularly 
to a lord, a near relation of your's, ^ that I had dined 
with him, and had been making apologies for myself." 

He afterward had an interview with Sk Robert Wal- 
pole, through the intervention of Lord Peterborow ; of 
which he gives the following account, in a letter to the 
said earl. 

t " My Lord, April 20, 1 726. 

^' Your lordship having, at my request, obtained for 
me an hour from Sir Robert Walpole ; I accordingly at- 

* To make this InteUrgiblo, il will be necessary to quote a former 
passage in that letter ; where, !»pcaking of Gay, he sayp, " He had 
nritten a very ingenious book of Fables for the use of her (tlie prin- 
(CJte's) younger son, and she often promised to provide for him. But 
>onietime before, there came out a libel against Mr. Walpole, who 
i\':is informed it was written by Mr. Gay; and although Mr. Wal- 
pole owned he was convinced that it was not written by Gay, yet he 
iiovrr wonld pardon him, but did him a hundred ill offices to the prin- 

f Lord Potorborough, in a note to Swift, a little frevious to Ih^ 
•late of ilii-j letter, says, " Sir Robert Waliiole, any morning, «;>:- 
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tended him yesterday at eight o'clodc ia the monuog, 
and had somewhat more than an hour's conTersatioD with 
him. Tour lordship was this day pleased to inquire 
what passed between that great minister and me, to 
winch I gave you some general answers, from whence 
you said you could comprehend little or nothing. 

^ I had no other design in desirii^ to see Sir Robert 
Walpole, than to represent the affidiB of Ireland to him 
in a true light, not cniy mtiumt mm^ view to tm^sdf, but 
to any party whatsoever : and because I understood the 
affairs of that kingdom tolerably well, and observed the 
representations he had received, were such as I could 
not agree to; my principal design was to set him right, 
not only for the service of Ireland, but likewise of Eng- 
land, and of his own administration. 

^ I failed very much in my design ; f<nr I saw he con- 
ceived opinions, from the examples and practices of the 
present, and some former governors, which I could not 
reconcile to the notions I had of liberty : a possesraoik 
always understood by the British nation to be the inhe- 
ritance of a human creature. 

^ Sir Robert Walpole was pleased to enlaige veiy 
much upon the subject of Ireland, in a manner so alien 
from what I conceived to be the rights and privileges of 
a subject of England, that I did not think ]»oper to de- 
bate the matter with him so much, as I otherwbe might, 
because I found it would be in vain." 

In the remainder of the letter he enumerates the ma- 
ny intolerable burdens and grievances, under which that 
country laboured, and concludes it thus : 

cept Tuesday aod Thondaj, which are his public daj?, about nine 
in the morniog, will be glad to see 70a at his London house. On 
Monday, if I see you, 1 will give you a farther account," S. 
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" I most humbly entreat your lordship to give this 
paper to Sir Robert Walpole, and desire him to read it, 
which he may do in a few minutes. I am, i&c" 

I thought it necessary to lay this matter at large before 
the public, because, in consequence of this interview, all 
the Walpoliaus, and the whole party of the whigs, gave 
out, that Swift at that time made a tender of his pen to 
Sir Robert, by whom the offer was rejected ; and even to 
this day, I am well informed, that some of that family, 
and their connexions, assert it as a fact."*^ But I would 
have those gentlemen consider, in the first place, what 
little credit they do to Sir Robert's understanding, in de- 
clining the assistance of the first writer of the age, at a 
time when he was throwing away immense sums upon au- 
thors of mean talents. In the next place, it is to be 
hoped that candour will oblige them to i-etract what they 
have said, as so convincing a proof is here produced of 
the falsehood of the charge. Fen*, it is impossible to sup- 
pose that Swift would have made such a representation 
of the interview, utterly disclmming all viems to khnadf, 
and desiring that it might be shown to Walpole, if the 
otlier had it in his power to contradict it, and by so do- 
ing render him contemptible in the eyes of his noble 
friend, as well as of all his adherents. I have a letter 
before me written at that time to the Rev. Mr. Stop- 
ford, then abroad at Paris (afterward through his means 
bishop of Clo^nc) in which he gives the same account 
'^ I was lately twice with the chief minister ; the first 
lime by invitaticm, and the second, at my desire, for an 
hour, wherein we differed in evary point : but all this 
made a great noise, and soon got to Ireland. From 

* Oil this subj?ct, Mr. Coxe, who, on other occa»ion8, in his " Mo 
nioirs of Sir Robert Walpole," is sufficiently ••evere n.jainst the- 
<l('iin, i- wliolly ?ilent. N. 
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irhence, upon the late death of the iMshop of Ckjne, it 
watt said I was offered to sncceed, and I receiyed many 
letters upoD it, but there was Dothiog of truth in it ; for I 
was neither oflfered, nor would hare receiyed, except upon 
conditioDs which would never be granted. For I abacrfute- 
I7 broke with the chief minister, and have never seen him 
since. And I lately complained ci him to the princess, 
because I knew she would tell him." I think it is hard- 
ly probable that Swift would have complained of him to 
the princess, if he had such a sUary to tell of him. His 
oomplaint certainly related to Walpole's unjust and im- 
politic maxim with regard to Ireland, winch was the sde 
subject of their discourse. And it appears that he had 
often in his conversations with the princess, represented 
the cmd hardships under winch that country groaned, 
insomuch that in a letter to Lady Suffolk, July 24, 1 731, 
he says^ ^ Her majesty gave me leave, and even cob^ 
manded me, tbare five years ago, if I lived until she was 
queen, to write to her on behalf of Ireland : for the mi* 
series of this kingdom she appeared then to be con- 
cerned." 

Sir Robert himself never dropped any hint of this to 
Swift's friends, but in appearance seemed to wish him 
weD. In a letter from Pope to him soon after his depar- 
ture for Ireland, he tells him, ^ I had a oonfeieoce with 
Sir Robert Walpole, who expresKd his deshre of having 
seen you again before you left us : he said, he observed a 
willingness in you to live among us, which I did not de- 
ny ; but at the sifi&e time told him, you bad no such d^ 
sd^ in your conaiig, which was merely to see a few of 
those that you loved ; but that indeed all those wished it, 
and particularly Lord Peteiborow and myself who wish- 
ed you loved Ireland less, had yqu any reason to lore 
Eni^and more." 
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Whoever examines all Swift's letters at Uiat time, irill 
find, that he was far from having any ambitious views. 
His wisli was to have a settlement among his friends; 
and he aimed no higher than to change his preferments 
in Ireland for any church living near them, that should 
not be much inferior in point of income, whether ac- 
companied with any dignity or not. And this method of 
commuting benefices he chose, to avoid laying himself 
under any obligations to a party, of whose measures he 
so utterly disapproved. Of this we have a striking in- 
stance in the abovementioned letter, to an intimate friend 
then abroad, to whom a false representation of lus senti- 
ments could have answered no end ; where he declares 
that he would not accept even of a bishopric, though of- 
fered him, except upon conditions, which he was sure 
would never be granted. In a letter about that time to 
IVIr. Worrall, he expresses lumself to the same effect. 
" As to what you say about promotion, you will find it 
was given immediately to Maule, as I am told, and I as- 
sure you I had no offers, nor woidd accept them. My 
behaviour to those in power, liatli been dkectly contraiy. 
since I came here." 

Is it possible to conceive that in this disposition of 
mind, a man of Swift's character, should wantonly put it 
in the power of a person whom he knew to be his enemy, 
to destroy liis reputation, and ruin him for ever with his 
friends ? In short, the matter is brought to this issue. 
It is evident, from what has been shown above, that 
Swift had but two interviews with Walpole, the one in 
public, tlie otlier in private. To what passed in tlie 
former, tliere were several witnesses; to the latter, no 
one but themselves. Of what then passed between 
tliem, S^vift has given a distinct account in a letter to 
Tiord Pcterborow, which he desires might be shown to 
Walpole. If Walpole afterwai'd represented any thing 
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in a different light, whose testimony is to be credited ? 
That of a man of long-tried integrity, and undoubted 
veracity, giving an account of a transaction, wherein he 
sustained a part exactly suitable to his whole character 
and conduct in life : or that of a wily statesman, who 
stuck at nothing to answer his ends, charging Swift with 
a fact, utterly incompatible with his well known wisdom 
and grandeur of mind, and which must have shown 
him in the light of a perfect changeling. But it 
does not appear that Walpole himself ever made any 
such chaise. Nor was it necessary; his end might 
be better, and more securely answered without it. 
Hints and innuendoes were sufficient materials for 
his tools to work upon, and fabricate what stories 
they pleased, which were industriously propagated 
with the strongest asseverations of their truth, by all 
their partisans, and this was one favourite method then 
in use, of undermining those characters, which they could 
not openly assault.''^ I have been the longer on this ar- 
ticle, because it is the heaviest charge brought against 
Swift, and such as would at once destroy the integrity of 
his character : and because there never was any calumny 

* Of this there was a strong instance given in regard to William 
Shipp^i; the honestest man and truest patriot that then sate in the 
house. When Walpole found, after repeated trials, that his virtue 
was proof against all the oflfers he could make, it was given out by his 
emissaries, that he privately received a pension from him : and that 
he was permitted to act the part of a patriot, in order to keep his in- 
fluence with his party, on certain occasions, that he might be of more 
effectual service in matters of greater concern. And this report was 
80 industriously spread, and with such confidence, that many gave 
credit to it during his life. Nor were they undeceived tiU it was 
found that, after his death, this worthy man, who had lived with the 
utmost frugality, left no more behind him than his paternal estate, 
which was barely sufficient to entitle him to a seat in parliament, and 
fifty pounds in cash, peculiarly appropriated to the charges of his fu- 
neral. S. 
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more induBtriously propagated by the whole body of the 
whigs, or more generally believed. And this too not 
among the middling class of mankind, but by persons of 
high rank and character. Of which I have a remarkable 
instance now before me, in an anecdote communicated to 
me by Dr. Clarke, formerly my tutor in the college, 
among several others collected by him relative to Swift, 
which is as follows : " When Lord Chesterfield was lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, I was present at las giving an ac- 
count of Swift, which from a less creditable author, would 
be utterly disbelieved. He said, that to his knowledge 
Swift made an offer of his pen to Sh* Robert Walpolc : 
that the terms were, his getting a preferment in England 
equal to what he had in Ireland ; and that Sir Robot re- 
jected the offer ; which Lord Chesterfield said he would 
not have done, had he been in Sir Robert's place. The 
whole of this transaction seems extremely improbable, 
particularly what he added, that the pci^son who intro- 
duced him w(is the famous Chartres,^^ Good Heaves ! 
Swift brought by the notorious Chartres to prostitute 
himself to Walpole, and this asserted as a fact by Lonl 
Chesterfield : But his lordship kept very bad company 
in those days : I have not the least doubt but this story 
was told him by Chartres, and he considered liis brother 
gambler as a man of honour. 

Swift had set out for Ireland in the month of August 
and cai'ly in the November following appeared " Gulli- 
ver's Travels." As he had kept a {m>found silence with 
regard to this wprk, nor ever once mentioned it to any 
of his nearest firiends during his stay in England^ they 
were at first in some doubt whether it were his or not : 
and yet they concluded, as was done on a similar occa- 
sion, that it must be out Erasnd atd DiaboU. . They all 
wrote to him about it, considermgit as his, and yet at the 
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same time kept a reserve, as having some reaaoDs to be 
dubious about it. 

Gay, in a letter, Nov. 1 7, 1 726, writes to him thus : 
^ about ten days a^ a book was published here of the 
Travels of one GuUnery whieh has been the cooversadon 
of the whole town ever since : the whole impression sold 
in a week ; and nothing is more div e rtin g than to heai* 
the diflerent opinions people give of it, though all agree 
in liking it exti-emely. 'Tis generally eaid that you are 
the anthor, but I am t(M the bookseller declares he 
knows not from iihat hand it came. FnHn the highest 
to the lowest it is univerBally read, trom the cabinet 
council to the nursery. Yon may see by this you are 
not much injured by beii^ supposed the author of tins 
pKce. If you are, you liave disobliged us, and two or 
three of your best fiienda, in not giving us the least hint 
of it. Perhaps I may all this time be talking toyoB of a 
book you have never seen, and which has not yet reached 
Ireland ; if it have not,'! believe what we have said will 
be sufficient to recommend it to your reading, and that 
you will order me to send it to you." 

In like manner Pope ssn s, ^ Motte received the copy, 
he tells me^ he knew not from whence, nor from whom, 
dropped at his house in the dark, from a hackney coach : 
by computing the time, I found it was after you left Eng- 
land ; so for my part I suspend my judgment.*' 

This {NTOceeding c^ Swift's might at first view be con- 
sidered as one of his whims, but diat it was his constant 
practice in aD his forma works of cooaequeuce, which he 
seal secretly into the world to make thenr own way as 
well astheycould, according to their intrinsie merit, with- 
out any advantage which they might derive from the 
author's reputation. Nor waa he evar known to put loa 
name to any of his puUicatitiiB, except lus letter to Lord 
Oxford about the English language. It is piobaUe he 
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took great pleasure in hearing the yarious opmions of the 
world upon his -writings, freely delivered before him 
while he remained unknown : and the doubts of Pope ' 
and Gay, occasioned by his profound secrecy on that 
head, must have given him no small entertainment 
However, this extraordinary work, bearing the stamp of 
such an original and uncommon genius, revived his feme 
in England, after so long an absence, and added new lus* 
tre to his reputation. 

In his return to Dublin, upon notice that the ship in 
which he sailed was in the bay, several heads of the dif* 
ferent corporations, and principal citizens of Dublin, 
went out to meet him in a great number of wherries en- 
gaged for that purpose, in order to welcome him back. 
He had the pleasure to find his fiiend, Dr. Sheridan, in 
company with a number of his intimates, at the side of 
his ship, ready to receive him into their boat, with the 
agreeable tidings that Mrs. Johnson was past all danger. 
The boats, adoined with streamers, and colours, in winch 
were many emblematical devices, made a fine appearance; 
and thus was the Drapier brought to liis landing-place In 
a kind of triumph, where he was received and welcomed 
on shore by a multitude of his grateful countrymen, by 
whom he was conducted to his house amid repeated ac- 
clamations, of Long live the Drapier, The bells were all 
set a ringing, and bonfires kindled in every street. As 
there never was an instance of such houows being paid 
to any moilal in that country, of whatever rank or sta- 
tion. Swift must have been a stoic indeed, not to have 
been highly gratified with these unexpected, unsolicited 
marks of favour, from his grateful fellow-citizens. 

But whatever satisfaction he might have in his newly 
acquired popularity, and the consequential power it gave 
him of being of some use to his country ; yet the long dis- 
gust he had oitertained at the management of all public 
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affairs ; the deplorable state of slavery to irfaich the Mng- 
dom was reduced ; the wretched poverty, and numberless 
miseiies, painted by him so often in strong colours, en- 
tailed by this means on the bulk of the natives, and their 
posterity ; had long made him resolve, -when opportunity 
should offer, to change the scene, and breathe a fireer air 
in a land of liberty. His last short visit to his firiends 
served to whet his resolution, and revived the desire 
which he had of returning to a country, where, as he ex- 
presses himself in a letter to Gay, he had passed the best 
and greatest part of his life, where he had made big 
friendships, and whei*e he had left his desires. He was 
at a time of life too, being then in his sixtieth year, which 
called for retirement, and afflicted with disorders which 
impaired the vigour of his mind, and gave him frightful 
apprehensions that the loss of \m mental faculties would 
precede the dissolution of his frame. He had no ambi- 
tion left, of which we find, even in his prime, he had very 
little, except that of the noblest kind, arising from a desire 
of serving the public, and his fnends, without any mixture 
of self. As his view was to make any exdiange of his 
preferments in Ireland, for something like an equivalent 
in England, though not fully equal to them in point either 
of dignity or income, he thought the matter might be 
easily accomplished with but little interest ; and this he 
had reason to hope would not be wanting, from the many 
bints he had received, that the princess was very desirous 
of bringing it to bear. With this view he kept up a cor- 
re^ndence with Mrs. Howard, in which several civili- 
ties, in Ms singular way, passed to the princess. He sent 
to the former a piece of Iri^ silk, of a fabric peculiar to 
that country, which the princess, as soon as she saw it« 
seized on for her own use, and desired that more of the 
same kind might be sent over for the princesses : this 
ciMnniission went to him from Mrs. Howard, tellipg him 
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at the same time, that she would remit the coat, in wlmt 
way he should judge safest : but Swift, as he expresBea 
hiaiself io a letter to Lady Betty Germain, was too gallant 
to hear of any offers of payment. He had received seve- 
ral accounts from his friends, that the princess oilei j spoke 
of him with great regard. Among others, Dr. Arbuthaot 
says, '' I had a great deal of discourse with your friend, 
her royal liighness. She insisted upon your wit, and good 
conversation. I told her royal highness, that was not 
what I valued you for, but for being a sincere, honest 
man, and speaking tlie truth, when others were afraid of 
speaking it." 

As he had nothing to detain him in I)ublin, Mrs. John- 
son being to all appearance in a tolerable stale of health, 
he set out for London early in Maixh. But first gave 
notice to Mrs. Howard of his intended journey. From 
tlie following paragraph in tills letter, we may judge ou 
what free terms he lived witli the princess, and may form 
some idea of the familiar maimer of his conversing with 
her. " I desire you will order her royal highness to go 
to Richmond as soon as she can this summer, because she 
will have tlie pleasure of my neic(hbourhood ; for I hope to 
be in London by tlie middle of March, and I do not love 
you much wiien you are there." Accordingly, on Irs ar- 
rival in London, he no^er saw the priucct» till she re- 
moved to RicJimond ; of which he gives tliis account in 
a letter to Dr. Sheridan, May 13 : "I have at last seen 
the princess twice this week b^' her own command : she 
retains her oM civility, and I, my old freedom." But 
VValpole and his paiiy kept no failher measures with 
him, of which he m.ikes the following mention in tlie 
sunie letter. " 1 am in high disploasui'e with Walpolcs 
and his partisans. A great man, who was very kind to 
ino laft year, doth not take the least notice of me at 
ih<» juiixi's court, and tJiere has not been one of tlicra 
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to see me.^' Perbaps the coDEciousDees of the bsEe means 
they used to wound his character, might have occa&ioned 
this chauge in thek behaviour. For had the charge laid 
against him been founded, it would have been a most un- 
accountable cause of quarrel to S^ift on the side of 
Walpole's partisans, that he had ofiered his service to 
that party, though its being rejected, might be a just 
foundation of resentment on his side. 

Swift had for some time formed a design of passuig 
some months in France for the recovery of his health, 
and was just upon the point of carrying it into execu- 
tion, when the unexpected news of the king's deatli 
made him postpone it. As a total change of measures 
was expected to follow from this event, more flatter- 
ing prospects were opened to him, than an} he could have 
in view during the late reign. As the tories, upon the 
breach between the late king and prince, were well re- 
ceived at Leicester House, it was supposed they would 
no longer be proscribed as fonnerly. 

Swift, ijx a letter to Dr. Sheridan, June 24, 1 727, 
,^ves the following view of the state of affairs at that 
time. ^^The talk is now for a moderating scheme, 
wherein nobody shall be used worse or bett^, for being 
called' wing and tory ; and the king hath received both 
with great equality, show>jg civilities to several, who 
are openly known to be the latter. I prevailed with a 
dozen, that we should go in a line to kiss the king's and 
queen's faands.^ We have now done with repining, if 
we shall be used well, and not baited as fwmerly ; we 
an agree in it, and if thuigs do not mend, it is not our 
faults ; we have made our offers ; if otherwise, we are 
as we were. It is agreed the ministry will be changed, 

*8fiftsa3r8, in a letter to Lady Betty Gcnnain, that od this occa - 
fiioii he was particularly distinguished by the queen. S. 
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but the others will have a soft fall ; although the king 
must be excessive generous if he forgives the treatment 
of some people."* 

* It was generally supposed, on the accession of the late King,fhat 
Sir Robert Walpole would have been turaed out of his employment 
with disgrace, as it was well known that both the prince and princes ' 
had retained strong resentments against him, on account of aome 
parts of his behaviour toward them, during the rupture between th€ 
two courts. Accordingly, on the death of the old king, some immedi- 
ate proofs were given that such was the intention. Sir Bobert wm 
himself the bearer of the tidings, and arriving in the night when the 
prince was a bed, sent to desire an audience, upon business of the ut- 
most consequence, which would admit of no delay. The prince refli- 
sed to see him, and ordered him to send in his business. Upon which 
he gave an account of tiie death of the late king, and said he waited 
there to receive his majesty's commands. The king still persisted in 
refusing to see him, and bade him send Sir Spencer Cofflpton to him 
immediately. Sir Robert now plainly saw his downfall had bed 
predetermined, and hastened to Sir Spencer with humblest tendenof 
Ills service, begging his protection, and earnestly intreating that he 
would screen him from farther persecution. When this story had 
got abroad, the habitation of the last minister became deM^te, and 
the whole tribe of courtiers, as usual, crowded to the levee of the 
new favourite. Yet, in no long space of time afterward, to the a§- 
tonishment of the whole world. Sir Robert was reinstated in hit 
posts, and appeared in as high favour as ever. Varioai were the 
coi\jectures of the people upon the means employed by him to sup- 
plant his competitor, and reinstate himself in full possession of his 
power ; while the true cause of this surprising change remained a 
secret, and was known only to a very few : nor has it yet been pub- 
licly divulged to the world. 

Soon after the accession of George the First, it is well known, the 
whigs divided among themselves, and split into two parties in violent 
oppositi(Hi to each other. Sunderland, Stanhope, and Cadogan, were 
the leaders of one side; Townshend, Walpole, Devtmshire, and the 
chancellor, of the other. It happened at that time that the former 
were victorious; and the discarded party, in resentment, paid their 
court at Leicester House. Walpole had thought of a particular 
measure to distress their opponents, which he conununicated to the 
heads of his party; it was approved of, and some of them thought 
that the prince should be let into it; but Walpole would by no means 
agree to this, and in his usual coarse way, said, '* That the prince 
would communicate it to his wife, and that fot-a — d bitch would divulge 
the secret" By some means or other the princess was infonned of 
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In the midst of tliis bustle, ^ after viewing the state of 
things, Swift seems to have had by no means the sairc 
sanguine expectations that others of his party entertain- 
ed ; for he says in a letter to Dr. Sheridan, July 1, 1 727, 
" Here are a thousand schemes wherein they would have 
me engaged, which I embraced but coldly, because I 
like none of them." And having some return of his dis- 
ordejr, he t)nce more resolved for France. But, as he 
says himself, he was with great vehemence dissuaded 
from it by certain pei-sons, whom he could not disobey. 
These were Lmd Bolingbroke, and Mrs. Howard. The 
former writes thus to him, in a letter, June 24, 1 727 : 
" There would not be common sense in your going into 
France at this juncture, even if you intended to stay 
there long enougli to draw the sole pleasure and profit 
which I propose you should have in the acquaintance I 
am ready to give you there. Much less ought you to 
think of such an unmeaning journey, when the opportu- 

• 

this; and it is to be supposed that the impression wliich so gross an 
affront had made on the mind of a woman, and a woman of her rank 
too, was not eafdly to be erased — Mantl attd menie repSstum^ Sec. 
After the necessary business upon the new accession had been finish- 
ed, the affiiir of the queen^s settlement, in casefhe shoiild outlive 
tiie king, came on the carpet. Her majesty ex^^ected tliat it sihonld 
be at the rate of 100,000£. a year; but Sir Spencer Compton would 
not agree to this, and thought 60,0002 an ample provision, and as 
much as could be proposed with any prospect of success. While tlu«t 
dispute subsisted, Sir Robert Walpole found means to acquaint the 
queen privately by one of his confidants, Ih'it if he were minigler, 
he would undertake to secure to her the settlement she demanded. 
Upon which the queen sent him back this remarkable answer : ^ Go 
teU Sir Robert that the fat-a — d bitch has forgiven him." He wa? ac- 
cordingly, soon after, by the well-known ascendency which the queen 
had ov«r the king, declared fir^4; minister; and Sir Spencer Compton 
removed to the upper bouse, with the title of Earl of Wilmington^ 
This anecdote was communicated to me by the late Dr. C:im,.belL, 
who was well known to have pried more into the secret sr rings of 
aetifOii, and to have had better opportunities of being informed of 
tiMWi, than most men of his time. 8, 

VOL. I. O 
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Dity of quitting Ireland for England is, I believe, fairij 
before jou.'^ Of what passed between him and Mrs. 
Howard, he gives the following account. in a letter to 
Lady Betty Germain : " In a few weeks after the king's 
death, I found myself not well, and was resolved to take 
a trip to Paiis for my health, having an opportunity of 
doing it with some advantages and recommendations. 
But my friends advised me first to consult Mrs. Howard, 
because as they knew less of courts than I, they were 
strongly possessed that the promise made me might suo* 
ceed, siuce a change was all I desired. I writ to her lor 
her opinion ; and particularly conjured her, since I had 
long done with courts, not to use me like a couilier, but 
give me her sincere advice, which she did, both in a let- 
ter, and to some friends. It was, ' By all means not to 
go; it would look singular, and perhaps disaffected ^ and 
my friends enlarged upon the good intentions of the court 
toward me." 

Upon this Swift gave up his intended journey, and re- 
solved to wait the issue of the present conjuncture; 
though from his long acquaintance with courts, and fre- 
quent disappointments, he put no great confidence in the 
HHsurances given him. But he was soon obliged to alter 
his measures ; for being attacked with a long and violent 
fit of his old complaint, and at the same time receiving 
alarming accounts from Ireland, that Mrs. Johnson had 
relapsed, with little hopes of her recovery, he setout for 
that kingdonfi, on the first abatement of his illness. Be- 
fore Ir's departure he took leave of the queen in a polite 
letter to Mrs. Howard, apologizing for not doing it in 
person in tlie following passage : " I am infinitely obliged 
to you for all your civilities, and shall retain the remem- 
brance of them during my life. I hope you will favour 
me so far as to present my most humble duty to the queeq, 
and to describe to her majesty my sorrow, that my dis- 
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Order was of such a nature, as to make me incapable of 
attending her, as she was pleased to permit me. I shall 
pass the remainder of my lii'e with the utmost gratitude 
for her majesty's favours," &c. 

On his arrival in Dublin he found Mrs. Johnson io tlie 
last stage of a decay, witliout the smallest hope of her 
recovery. He had the miseiy of attending her in this/ 
state, and of daily seeing the gradual advances of death 
during four or five months ; and in the month of JanUaiy 
he was deprived, as he himself expresses it, of the truest, 
most virtuous, and valuable friend, that he, or perhaps 
any other person was ever blessed with. Such a loss at 
his time of life was irreparable. She had been trained 
by him from her childhood, and had been his constant 
c(«ipanion for five-and-thirty years, with eveiy merit 
toward him that it was possible for one human creature to 
have toward another. His whole plan of life was now 
changed, and with it all his domestic comfcHrts vanished. 
The only chance he could have had of enjoying the re^ 
mainder of hisUays with any satisfaction, would have 
been the carrying into execution his proposed removal to 
England, to live among his old friends; but he soon found 
diat all expectations from that quartevt^were at an end« 
In this forlorn state he found himself doomed to pass^the 
remnant of his life in exile, in a country which was one 
•f the last he would have chosen for his abode. Bui his 
spirit was too great to give way to despondence ; an<l^c- 
pnved as he was <^ the chief comforts which might 
alleviate the evils attendant on increasing years; disap- 
pointed in the only view which could make him look for- 
ward with hopes of any satisfaction or enjoyment to him- 
self; he turned his thoughts wholly to the good and hap- 
l^ness of others. With this view he entered more ear- 
nestly into a twofold scene of action : one with rcgai# 
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to the public at large; the other with respect to privale 
individuals. In the former, out of compassion to the 
blindness and infatuation of the people, he laid open, in 
a vai-ietj of publications, the chief sources of the dis- 
tresses and miseries under which that unhappy coundy 
laboiued ; at the same time pointing out tlie means by 
^\ hidi they might be alleviated, or removed. In the lat- 
ter, he increased his attention to sotne of the best planned* 
and best conducted chaiities, that ever were 8upp<nrt^ 
from a private purse. In this respect, there probably 
was no man in the British dominions, who either gave so 
much in proportion to his fortune, or disposed of it to 
such advantage. From the time he was out of debt, after 
his settlement at the deanery, he divided his income into 
three equal shares. One of these he appropriated to his 
own immediate support, and his domestic expenaea; 
which, in those cheap times, with the aid of strict econo- 
my, enabled him to live in a manner perfectly agreeable 
to his own ideas, and not unsuitable to his rank. The 
second he laid up as a provision against the acddenta of 
life, and ultimately with a view to a charitable founda- 
tion at his death. And the third, he constantly diqxwed 
of in charities to the poor, and liberalities to the distreoh 
t^d. As he sought out proper objects for this, with great 
caution and attention, tiiisting little to the representation 
of otlicrs, but seeing every thing with his own eyes^ 
perhaps no equal sum disposed of in that way was ever 
productive of so much good. There was one species of 
charity first struck out by him, which was attended with 
the oreatest benefit to number of the lowest class of 
tradesmen. Soon after he was out of debt, the first five 
hundred pounds wliich he could call his own, he lent out 
to poor industrious tradesmen in small- sums of Aye^ 
and ten pounds, to be repaid weekly, at two or four shil- 
Jiiigfi. >Yithout interest. As the sums thus weekly paid 
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in. were leut out a«:ain to others at a particular day ifi 
each moDtfu this quick circulation doubled the benefit 
aiisin; firom the original aim. In order to ensure tins 
fund firom diminution, he laid it down as a rule that none 
should be partakers of it, who could not give good'aecu- 
riiy for the regular repayment of it in the manner pro- 
posed : for it was a maxim with him, that any one known 
by his neighbours to be an honest, sober, and industrious 
man, would readily find such security ; while the idle 
and dissolute would by this means be excluded. 'Nor 
did they who entered into such securities run any great 
risk ; for if the borrower was not punctual in his weekly 
payments, imme^ate notice of it was sent to them, who 
obliged him to be more punctual for the futitfe. Thus 
did this fund continue undiminished to the last; and 
small as the sprii^ was, yet, by continual flowing, it wa- 
tered and enriched the humble vale through which it 
ran, still extending and widening its course. I have 
^ beeu well assured firom different quarters, that many fa- 
miKes in Dublin, now living in great credit, owed the 
foundation of their fortunes to the sums first borrowed 
from this fund. 

His reputation for wisdom and integrity was so great, 
that he was consulted by the several corporations in all 
matters relative to trade, and chosen umpire of any ^- 
ferences among them^ nor was there ever any appeal 
fipom hiB sentence. In a city where the police was ^oiv 
haps on a worse footing than that of any in Europe, he 
in a great measure supplied the deficiency, by his own 
personal authority, taking notice of all public md- 
saiices, and seeing them removed. He assumed the of- 
fice of censor genenl, which he rendered as fcHmidable 
as that of ancient Rome. In short, what bv the acknow- 
Mged superiority of his talents, his inf!exible integrity," 

and his unwearied endeavours in servin* the public, be 

o 2 
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obtained such an ascendency over his countrjmeii, as 
perhaps no private citizen ever attained in any age or 
country. He Ttas known over the "whole kingdcmi by 
the title of The Dean, given to him by way of pre- 
eminence, as it were by common consent; and when 
The Dean was mentioned, it always carried with it the 
idea of the first and greatest man in the kingdom. Thb 
Dean said this; The Dean did that; whatever he said 
or did was received as infallibly right ; with the same de- 
gree of implicit credit given to it, as was paid to the Sta- 
g} rite of old, or to the modern popes. We may judge 
of the greatness of his influence, from a passage in a let- 
ter of Lord Carteret to him, March 24, 1732, who waa 
at that time chief governor of Ireland, " I know by ex- 
perience how much the city of Dublin thinks itself un* 
der your protection ; and how strictly they used to obey 
all orders fulminated from the sovereignty of St Fat- 
rick's.'' And in the postscript to another of Match 24, 
1 736, he says, " When people ask me how I goyemed 
Ireland ? I say, that I pleased Dr. Swift." 

But great as his popularity was, it was chiefliy confined 
to the middling and loM^er class of mankind. To the 
former of these his chief applications were made, upon a 
maxim of his own, ^' That the little virtue left in the 
world, is chiefly to be found among the middle rank of 
mankind, who are neither allured out of her paths by 
ambition, nor driven by poverty." 

All of this class he had secui^ed almost to a sum. And 
by the lower ranks, and rabble in general, he was reve- 
renced almost to adoration. They were potseaaed with 
an enthusiastic love to his person, to protect which they 
would readily hazard their lives ; yet, on his appearance 
among them, they felt something like a religious awe, as 
if in the presence of one of a superior order of beingBb 
At tl]Q very sight of kim, when engaged in any riotous 
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proceedings, thej would instantly fly different w fffs, fike 
school-boys at the a[^roach of thdr master; and he has 
been often known, with a wcnrd, and lifting up his ann, 
to disperse mobs, that wixild hare stood the brunt of the 
^civil and military power united. 

As to the uppar class of mankind, he looked iqpon them 
as incorrigible, and therefore had scarce any intericourBe 
with them. He says himself^ that be had little personal 
acquaintance with any lord spiritual or temporal in the 
kingdom ; and he considered the members of the house 
of commons in generri, as a set of venal prostitutes, who 
sacrificed their principles, and betrayed the interests of 
their country, to gratify their ambition or avarice. With 
these he lived in a continued state of wai^Bore, making 
them feel severely the ^arp stings of his satire; while 
they, on the other hand, dreading, and therefore hatiiig 
him UKHre than any man in the world, endeavoured to 
retaliate on him by every species of MsHjaj. 

During this period, his faculties do not seem to have 
been at all impaired by the near approaches of iM age, 
and his poetical fountain, though not so exuberant as 
formerly, still flowed in as clear and pure a stream. 
One of his last pieces, ^ Vcnes on his own Death," k 
perhaps one of the most excellent of ids compootioos in 
that way. Nor are two of Ins other productions, writ- 
ten about the same dme, entitled, ^ An Epistle to a 
Iiady;'l^. and ^ A Rhapsody on Poetry,'' inferior to'fcy 
of his former [Meoes. The two last were written chiefly 
with a view to gratify his resentment to the court, on ac- 
count of some unworthy treatment he met with from that 
quarter. We have already seen, by what extraordinary 
advances on her part, he was allured to pay his attend- 
ance on the princess, during his two last visits to Eng- 
lud; and the seearini^y well founded expectations oi 
km frieiidB, that aoae nariu of royal fovour would be 
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shown him, both from the uncommonly good reception he 
had always met with, and the many assurances given to 
that effect But from the time tliat the princess mount* 
ed the throne, all tills was forgot. Nor was this produc- 
tive of any disappointment to Swift, who had been too 
conversant with coui*ts, not to look upon the most &- 
vourable appearances tliere, with distrust. Accordii^ljr 
on his last return to Ireland, finding himself so utteriy 
neglected by the queen, as not even to receive some me- 
dais which she had promised him, he gave up all hopes 
of that kind, and remained in a state of perfect indlfler- 
ence with regai'd to it. But, when he found that his 
enemies had been busy, instilling into the royal ear ma- 
ny prejudices against him, he entered upon his defence 
witli his usual spirit. Among other artifices employed to 
lessen him in her majesty's esteem, there were three 
forged letters delivered to the queen, signed with his 
name, written upon a veiy absiu*d subject, and in a very 
unbecoming style, which slie either did, or afiectcd to 
believe to be genuuie. Swift had notice of this firom his 
friend Pope, who procured one of the original letten 
fi-om the Countess of Suffolk, formerly Mrs. Howardy 
and sent it to him. In his indignant answer to Pope on 
this occasion, he has the following passages. ^ As for 
tliose three lettei*s you mention, supposed all to be writ* 
ten by me to the queen, on Mra. Barber's account, espe- 
cially tlie letter which bears my name ; I can only say, 
that the apprehensions one may be apt to have of a 
friend's doing a foolish thing, is an effect of kindness : 
and God knows who is free from playing the fool son^e 
time or other. But in sucU ^ dcgiee as to write to tiie 
quoon, who has used me ill widiout any cause, and to 
w lite in such a manner as the letter you sent me, and in 
such a stvle, and to have so much zeal for one almoc^ a 
stranger, and to make such a description of a w(Mnan. 
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to prefer her before all mankind ; and to instance it 
one of the greatest grierances of Ireland, that her mt- 
jesty has not encouraged Mrs. Barber, a wooUen dra- 
per's vife declining in the world, because she has a knack 
of verBifjing; was to suppose, or fear, a foUj so tran- 
scendent, that no man could be guilty of, who was not fit 
for Bedlam. You know the letter you sent enclosed is 
not my hand, and why I should disguise my hand, and 
yet sign my name, is unaccountable. If the queen had 
not an inclination to thuik ill of me, she knows me too 
well to believe in her own heart that I should be such a 
coxcomb," Arc 

In his letter to Mrs. Howard, then Countess of Suf- 
folk, he says, ^ I find from several instances that I am 
under the queen's displeasure ; and as it is usual among 
princes, without any manner of reason. I am told, there 
were three letters sent to her majesty in relation to one 
Mrs. Barber, who is now in London, and soliciting ibr a 
subscription to her poems. It seems, the queen thinka 
that these letters were written by me; and I scorn to de- 
fend myself even to her majesty, grounding my acorn op- 
on the opinion I had of her justice, her taste, and good 
sense : especially when the last of those letters, whereof 
I have just received the original from Mr. Pope» was 
signed with my name : and why I should disguise my 
hand, which you know very well, and yet write mj 
name, is both ridiculous and unaccountable. I am sen- 
sible I owe a great deal of this usage to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole," Sec 

Ip this, as well as many other passages of \m letteia 
at that time, we see he attributes the ill offices done him 
with the queen, chiefly to Walpole ; and accordii^y he 
determined to keep no farther measures with hlsi, bat 
gave fiill scq>e to his resentment, in those poems, as 
well as several other pieces published afterward. Upoa 
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the first appearance of the two poems, entitled, " An 
Epistle to a Lady," and " A Rhapsody on Poetry," 
Walpole \vai5 exasperated to the highest degree. The 
editor, printer, and publishers, were all taken up, and 
prosecutions commenced against them. As he had full 
proof that Swift was the author, in his first trauspcnrt of 
passion, he determined to get liim into his clutches, and 
wreak his chief vengeance on him.* With this view he 
had ordered a warrant to be made out by the secretary <rf 
state, for apprehending Swift, and bringing him over to 
be tried in London. The messenger was in waiting rea- 
dy to be despatclied on this errand, when luckily a friend 
of Walpole's, who was better acquainted with the state 
of Ireland, and the high veneration in which the dean 
was held there, accidentally entered, and, upon inquiry^ 
being informed of his piu'pose, coolly asked him what ar- 
my was to accompany the messenger, and whether he had 
at that time ten thousand men to spare, for he could as- 
siure him no less a number would be able to bring the 
Drapier out of tlie kingdom by force. Upon this Wal- 
pole recovered his senses, and, luckily for the messenger 
as well as himself, dropped the design. For had the 
poor fellow arrived in Dublin, and attempted to execute 
his commission, he would most assuredly have been im- 

* These poems were sent to Mrs. Barber, then in London, by one 
Pilkington, in order that she might make what advantage she ccHild 
hy the sale of them, being a woman of merit, rather in distrened 
circumstances. This Pilkington at the same time carried letters of 
recommendation flrom Swift to Alderman Barber, lord mayor elect, 
by whom, in consequence of Fuch recommendation, he was appoint- 
ed city '^haplain. Vet this man had the baseness to turn informer 
agaihrt his natron and benefactor, a» the author, and Mrs. Barber, 
as the editor : who lher<;iipon wan confined for some time in the 
house of a kiiig^s nicsHpnger. But, as, upon examination, tlie gentle- 
men of th&long rol)e could discover notliing iu the poems that could 
come under the denomination of a libel, or incur any legal puoish- 
mei'.t, she and the publishers were released, and tke prosecution 
dropped . S. 
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mediatel}' hanged by the mob : and this might Lave io- 
Tolved the two countries in a contest, wliich it was by no 
means the interest of a minister to engage in. 

But, w hatever gratification it might have been to his 
ambitious spirit, to see himself raised by the voluntaij 
suffrages of his countrymen, to a rank beyond the power 
of mouarchs to bestow ; to find himself considered by all 
as the first man in the realm ; the general object of vene- 
ration to all who wished well to their country, and of 
dread to those who betrayed its interests ; yet he was 
far from being at all satisfied widi .his situation. The 
load of oppression under which Ireland groaned, fixim 
the t}Tannic system of government over that country, 
established by the false politics of England; the base 
corruption of some of the principal natives, who sacrifi- 
ced the public interests to their private views ; the su- 
pinencss of others arising fi'om despondency ; the general 
infatuation of the richer sort, in adopting certain modes 
and customs to tlie last degree ruinous to their countiy ; 
together with the miseries of the poor, and the universal 
face of penury and distress that overspread a kingdom, 
on which nature had scattered her bounties with a lavish 
hand, and wliich properly used, might have rendered it 
one of the happiest regions in the world : all these acted 
as perpetual cori'osives to the fi^e and generous spirit 
of Swift, and kept him fi^m possessing bis soul in peace. 
We have many instances in his letters, written at that 
time, oi tlie violent irritation of his mind on these ac- 
counts. In one of them he says, " I find myself dispo- 
sed every year, or raUier every month, to be more an- 
gry and revengeful ; and my rage is so ignoble, that it 
descends even to resent the folly and baseness of the 
enslaved people among whom I live." And in the same 
letter to Lord Boliugbroke, he says, " But you think, as 
I ought to Uiink, that it is time for me to have done with 
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the world ; and so I would, if I could get into a better, 
before I was called into tlie best, and not die here in a 
rage, like a poisoned rat in a hole."' In one to Pope, 
speaking of his letters, he says, ^^ r^one of them have any 
thing to do with pai*ty, of wliich you are the deareet of 
all men, by youi* religion, and the whole tenour of your 
life ; while I am raging eveiy moment against the comip* 
tious in both kingdoms, especially of this ; such is my 
weakness." And in one to Dr. Sheridan when he seem- 
ed under the dominion of a more than ordinary fit of hif 
'Spleen, he tells him, that he had just finished his will, in 
which he had requested that the doctor would attend Ills 
body to Holyhead, to see it inten-ed there, for, says he, 
" I will not lie in a country of slaves." 

This habit of mind grew upon him immediately aftfx 
the loss of the amiable Stella, whose lenient hand used 
to pour the balm of fi*iondship on his wounded i^nrit. 
With her vanished all his domestic enjoyments, and of 
coui-se he turned his thoughts moi-e to public afiain ; in 
the contemplation of which he could see nothing but what 
served to increase the malady. The advances of old age, 
with all its attendant infii-mities ; the death of almost all 
his old friends : the frequent returns of his most dispirit* 
ing maladies, deafness and giddiness; and above all, the 
dreadful apprehensions that he sliould outlive his under- 
standing,^ made life such a burden to him, that he had 



** Dr. Young has recorded an inrdance of this, nltrre he relates 
that, walking out with Swift and some others about a mile from Dub- 
lin, he suddenly misst^d the Dttan, who had jitiiid brhind the rest of 
the company. He turned hack, in order to know Uic occasion of it ; 
and found Swift at some distance gazing intr'iitly at the top of a lofty 
elm, whoije head had been blasted. Ui»on Voting's approich he 
pointed to it, saying, ** 1 shall be like tiiat trot' ; i shall die 6rft at 
the top." S. 
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no hope left but ia a speedy dissolutioD, which was the 
object of his daUy prayer to the Almightj*. 

About the year 1 736, his memory was greatly impair- 
ed, and his other faculties of imagination and intellect 
decayed, in proportion as the stores from which they 
were supplied diminished. When the understanding 
was shaken firom its seat, and reason had given up the 
reins, the irascible passions, which at aU times he had 
found difiicult to be kept within due bounds, now raged 
without control, and made him a torment to himself, and 
to all who were about him. An unusualty long fit of deaf- 
ness, attended with giddiness, which lasted almost a year, 
had disqualified him wholly (or conversation, and made 
him lose all relish for society. Conscious of his situa- 
tion, he was little desirous of seeing any of his old 
friends and companions, and they were as little solicitous 
to visit him in that deplorable state. He could now 
no longer amuse himself with writing ; and a resolution he 
had formed of never wearing spectacles, to which he ob- 
stinately adhered, prevented him firom reading. With- 
out employment, without amusements of any kind, thus 
itid his time pass heavily along ; not one white day in the 
calendar, not one hour of comfort, nor did even a ray 
of hope pierce through the gloom. The state of his mind 
is strongly pictured in a letter to Mrs. Whiteway : 

^ I have been very miserable aU night, and to day 
extremely deaf and full of pain. I am so stupid and 
confounded, that I cannot express the mortification I am 
under both in body and mind. All I can say is, that I 
am not in torture ; but I daily and hourly expect it. 
Pray let me know how your health is, and your famity. 
I hardly understand one word I write. I am sure my 

VOL. I. p 
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days will be Very few ; few and miserable they must 
bo. 

I am, for those few days, 

Tout's entirely, 

J. SWIPT. 

If I do not blunder, it is Satui*day, 
July 26, 1740." 

Not long after the date of this letter, his understanding 
failed to such a degree, that it was found necessary ta 
liave guardians legally appointed to take care of his per- 
son and estate. This was followed by a fit of lunacy, 
which continued some months, and then he sunk into a 
state of idiocy, which lasted to his death. He died 
October 1 9, 1 745. 

The behaviour of the citizens on this occasion, gave 
tlic strongest proof of the deep impression he had made 
on their minds. Though he had been, for so many 
years, to all intents and puiposes dead to the world, and 
his departure from that state seemed a thing rather to be 
wished than deplored, yet no sooner was his death an- 
nounced, than the citizens gatliered from all cfuarterBi 
and forced their way in crowds into the house, to pay 
(he last tribute of grief to their departed benefactor. 
Nothing but lamentations were hrard all around the quar- 
ter where he lived, as if he had been cut off in the vigour 
of his years. Happy were they who first got into the 
chamber where he lay, to procure, by bribes to the ser- 
\'ants, locks of his hair, to be handed down as sacred re^ 
lies to their posterity.* And so eager were numbers to 
obtain at any price this precious memcnial, that in less 

* Vea beg a hair of him for memory, 
And dying mention it within their willc, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto thoir issue. SnAKiPF.ARlr. 
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